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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Wartime Observations of an Alert Baker 





"it’s like finding some more skilled hands!’ 


SBU, 
gn ee 


“The shortage of skilled help is driving plenty of bakers 
frantic these days. Our labor must be used to the very best 
advantage if we are to maintain quality and production. Every 
minute saved helps us increase our output and maintain 


a balanced production schedule. SWEET.DOUGH MIX 


“Under these conditions, an outstanding quality mix 
is a lifesaver! For instance, look how this top-grade sweet 
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dough mix smoothes out our production 

problems. It cuts out a number of time- 

consuming operations in our shop, so 

we can turn out appetizing sweet goods with 

the amount of help that’s available. What's 

more, it helps us maintain the quality of our sweet 

goods—and that’s mighty important when we’re 

concerned about building stable, permanent 

volume. Yes, using this sweet dough mix is like finding 

some more skilled hands!”’ 

* * * 


With bakers who demand the utmost in quality and 
dependability, Pillsbury’s Special Sweet Dough Mix rates 
absolutely tops. Precise blending and careful testing of every lot 
assure uniform performance day after day, month in and 
month out. ... And note this: since only yeast and water 

need be added to this mix, the dough cost remains constant. 
You know in advance what the cost will be, for you 

don’t have to bother with a lot of separate ingredients at 
fluctuating prices. . . . By all means try this superfine mix. 
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THE BAKERS OF AMERICA 
| SALUTE THE ARMED FORCES 
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The stars pictured and other top flight screen and radio 
entertainers will take part in the second big “‘Bread is 7RED Ge 
Basic” full-hour show. Direct from Hollywood. xh LL 


nf mlinal@s 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY NETWORK 
COAST TO COAST ¢ 132 STATIONS 

8 TO 9 P.M. EASTERN WAR TIME 

7 TO 8&8 P.M. CENTRAL WAR TIME 

6 TO 7 P.M. MOUNTAIN WAR TIME 

5 TO 6 P.M. PACIFIC WAR TIME 










TODAY 
TOMORROW 


EVERY DAY 





KANSAS « SPRING « SOFT 


~~ VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


° ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI ° 
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"KELLY’'S FAMOUS” 


ONE THING UNCHANGED 
BY WAR 


So long as the Nation's interest does not inter- 


fere, so long as there is this great supply of 





Flour Milling Capacity wheat all about us, so long as these rich Kansas 
5000 Sacks fields produce; for so long will the traditional 
Grain Storage Capacity high quality of KELLY’S FAMOUS FLOUR be 
1,000,000 Bushels maintained. And for so long will KELLY serve 


his customers with the same integrity that has 






characterized every trade and every shipment 






through half a century. 
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MILLING) Wi In Peace or War Kelly Carries On 









“4 MOUS/MAUE nce 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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HIGH QUALITY 




















































































































FLOURS BRING 




















































































































RICH REWARDS 
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* DANIEL WEBSTER .... sion poten 

*GOLD COIN .. Standard Patent 

“CHALLENGER. ilo tent 

*PURE SILVER... ency rect cew 

*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 

“GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS <“. 
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Speaking of aeration... 


This picture tells better than words what happens 
to flour in our bin-aging process. 

Light as a cloud, the new flour floats gently down 
into the aging bins. There it lies as lightly as new-fallen 
snow, each particle cushioned by air. Because it is so 
thoroughly mixed with air, the flour occupies a vol- 
ume 20 per cent greater than it does when packed and 
shaken down in sacks. 

The flour rests in the bins under controlled tem- 
perature until the aging process is complete. Just before 
packing, it is sifted again. 

This is the Atkinson “triple aeration” process. And 
that is why you can count on bin-aged flour being 


fully aged, ready for immediate use. You’ll find that 
bin-aging pays out in better handling properties in the 
machines and in better texture in the finished product. 

There is another advantage of bin-aging. Because we 
have the “cushion” of our 50,000 cwt. aging plant, we | 
can mill for storage rather than delivery. This enables: 
us to make long continuous runs of each type of flour 
and this in turn gives us time to adjust the milling 
operation precisely to formula. 

Bin-aging plus accuracy in milling add up to uni- 
formity in any Atkinson brand you select. It will be 
the same flour—and give you the same uniform good 
results—every time. 

Switch to Atkinson—it’s BIN-AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














PRODUCT CONTROL 


. » » from farm, 


thru mill, to you 








3-STAND EXPERIMENTAL MILL makes it possible 

to pre-determine baking quality of all wheat; its 

findings guide wheat buyers and millers in: the 

selection and blending of wheat for every millina 
and baking requirement. 


EXPERIMENTAL BAKERY and standard equipment 

where every run of flour is carefully tested and 

baked to prove. its economy, its uniformity, its 

easy handling qualities, and its superior baking 
results in commercial use. 


Here, in a spacious new laboratory, equipped 
with the most modern scientific facilities and 
practical commercial baking equipment, skilled 
chemists and research bakers carry on a con- 
tinuous program of flour control, pioneered 


many years ago by this company. 


From the baker’s standpoint, they study wheat 
characteristics and advantageous blends, rigid- 
ly control every step in the milling process, 
and finally make exhaustive baking tests to 
assure you that each type of flour is the right 


one for the job in your bakery. 


Actually, our laboratory staff is working with 
you and for you. That’s one reason why all 
Pikes Peak Flours have a bake-shop reputa- 
tion for unvarying quality and trouble-free 
performance. For smoother handling, easier 
make-up, and sales-making flavor appeal in all 


baking, specify 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your baking requirements 


GENERAL LABORATORY for exhaustive wheat and 

flour analyses. Working in close cooperation with 

master millers and bakery production men, the 

General Laboratory controls flour quality and uni- 

formity for dependable baking in your shop— 
large or small. 


SPECIAL MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHIC apparatus and 
Hydrogen-ion equipment used by the Bakery Re- 
search Division in studies on cake flour and cake 
batters to assist commercial bakers in maintaining 
quality products despite shortages and restrictions. 


Milled from Virgin Wheat grown in the High Altitude Wheat Empire 
Seruing He Cakers of Ameriea jor over 58 years 
THE COLORADO MILLING § ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


For Bakers... PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat. 
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Pacific Coast Subsidy Advanced 2c Bu 





DURUM GIVEN xc RAISE: 
OTHERS UNCHANGED 


New Rates for May Add to Disparity Between. Soft Wheat Flours 
of Central States and Pacific Coast— 
Millers Protest 


Wasnincton, D. C.—Flour milling 
subsidies for durum wheat and for wheat 
ground in the Pacific Coast area were 
advanced in the revision of rates an- 
nounced by the Defense Supplies Corp. 
April 29. Hard and soft wheat sub- 
sidy payments remain unchanged. 

The new rates are as follows: 

Hard wheat ground outside of the 
Pacific Coast area, 25%2c bu. 

Soft wheat ground outside of the Pa- 
cific Coast area, 12c bu. 

Durum wheat ground outside of the 
Pacific Coast area, 20%c bu. 

All wheat in the Pacific Coast area, 
26¢e bu. 

These rates are in effect during the en- 
tire month of May and until further 
notice. 

The advances in rates are intended to 
put the subsidy in line with current 
wheat quotations, although such prices 
continue to be largely nominal as a re- 
sult of the restricted wheat market 
operations at the present time. 

The new subsidy rates add to the dis- 
parity between soft wheat flour in the 
central states and the competing flours 


from the Pacific Northwest. Central 
states millers point out that Pacific 
Coast operators have for some time 
been in the favored position and can 
ship into eastern states and sell for less 
than the central states mills can offer. 
The adjusted subsidy rates announced 
for May make the situation even more 
unbalanced, they claim. 

The situation becomes particularly 
acute, the central states soft wheat mill- 
ers point out, in view of the time usual- 
ly required for instigating any relief 
measures. By the time that the re- 
sponsible governmental agencies work 
out the necessary steps and put them 
into effect, the new soft wheat crop 
will be at hand and millers will have to 
operate through their heaviest booking 
period under the handicap of the old, 
unfair levels. 

The uncertainty of the subsidy pro- 
gram adds to the confusion. It is en- 
tirely possible that there may be no 
subsidy next year and governmental 
officials have been hesitant about making 
any subsidy changes based on next year’s 


prospects. ; 





Stocks of Wheat in Interior Mills 
Show 62% Decline in Past Year 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Stocks of wheat 
in interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses on April 1, 1944 were estimated 
at 66,759,000 bus by the Crop Report- 
ing Board of the Department of Agri- 
culture. These April 1 stocks are lower 
than in any year since 1935 and amount 
to but slightly more than one third of 
the record stocks of 181,099,000 bus re- 
ported on April 1, 1942. 

On April 1, 1948, wheat stocks in 
these positions amounted to 176,591,000 
bus. The 8-year (1935-42) average 
stocks for this date are 89,712,000 bus. 

The positions covered by this survey 
do not include commercial wheat stocks 
at 46 terminal markets reported by the 
Food Distribution Administration, wheat 
in merchant mills, reported by the 
Bureau of the Census, and that owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
Stored off farms. 

Stocks of wheat in unusual locations, 
such as distilleries and feed plants 
where wheat had not been stored in 
Significant quantities previously, were 
included in the reports of operators of 
Storage concerns and are included in 
these estimates. 

April wheat stocks are higher than 
those reported on April 1, 1943 in only 
a few states, principally along the At- 
lantic Seaboard and in the western 
mountain region, all of which are deficit 
feed producing states that hold stocks 
of feed wheat. 


In Kansas, April 1, 1944 stocks are 
less than one fourth as large as a year 
ago and about one third as large in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. They are even 
smaller in comparison with last year in 
the Southwest, but are nearly one half 
as large in the Pacific Coast states. In 
practically all the states where stocks 
are lower than last year, they are also 
lower than the 8-year average. 

The total of:mill, elevator and ware- 
house stocks, added to farm stocks April 
1, 1944 are 284,443,000 bus, which is about 
43% less than the comparable combined 
stocks on April 1, 1943 which were the 
largest on record. The 1944 total is 
37% less than the amount on hand 
April 1, 1942 and 13% less than the 
April 1, 1941 total but exceeds the total 
of stocks in any other year on record, 
with the exception of these three past 
years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





DISCUSS CONVENTION PLANS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—District No. 5, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, held a spe- 
cial meeting April 29 and received re- 
ports from the various committees in 
regard to the convention of the associa- 
tion to be held here June 5-9. After 
luncheon to which one of the largest 
gatherings of record sat down, Paul M. 
Mulliken, national secretary, Implement 
Dealers Association, gave an interesting 
talk on agricultural problems, now and 





-— 
— 


postwar. Following him, James N. 
Chisam, superintendent, M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill, discussed 


grinding of hard wheat on a mill de- 
signed to make soft wheat flour. His 
talk developed into a round table dis- 
cussion, bringing out some very useful 
information to the soft wheat millers. 
The next gathering of District No. 5 
will be its fall meeting, Sept. 16. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canada's Wheat 
Surplus Enough 
For Three Years 


Toronto, Ont.—At least three years’ 
time would be required to market the 
combined surplus of Canadian wheat, 
even with the best shipping conditions, 
Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Cangdian minister 
of agriculture, stated in a recent ad- 
dress made at Calgary, Alta. He 
pointed out that the carry-over of Ca- 
nadian wheat this year will be about 
500,000,000 bus, added to a 1944 crop 
now being, planted. Canada’s wheat 
annual production averages 365,000,000 
bus. 

The Canadian government, Mr. Gar- 
diner said, is not asking anybody to stay 
out of wheat production since the sur- 
plus eventually will be marketed. He 
suggested that farmers can safely con- 
tinue swine and beef production since 
there is a ready market for every avail- 
able pound of meat. 

In a discussion of floor prices for 
agricultural products after the war, the 
minister said that Canadian consumers 
must be prepared to pay the difference 
between the floor price and the price at 
which surplus products can find a mar- 
ket. A floor price system will make it 
necessary for the government to take 
over what surpluses cannot find a mar- 
ket at the bottom price. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPERATIONS DISCONTINUED 
BY FARWELL & RHINES CO. 


Farwell & Rhines Co., Inc., announces 
discontinuance of operations of its plant 
in Watertown, N. Y., as of May 1, 
owing to the management’s inability to 
buy at any price the soft winter wheat 
necessary for the manufacture of its 
wheat specialties. 

The company was founded in 1878 
by F. R. Farwell and Foster P. Rhines, 
both of whom are deceased. The cor- 


poration is now headed by the latter’s 
son, Frank J. Rhines. Another son, 
Charles F., is vice president. 

Several types of hard and soft winter 
wheat cereals have been manufactured in 
the Watertown plant, which has a daily 
flour capacity of 800 sacks. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS ANNOUNCES 
J. S. MITCHELL PROMOTION 


San Francisco, Cau.—The Western 
Division of General Mills, Inc. San 
Francisco, has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. S. Mitchell as manager of 
the western grocery products division. 
He replaces E. A. Parker who died 
April 11. R. J. Fauchter, formerly 
grocery products sales manager for the 
Northern California district, has been 
appointed assistant to Mr. Mitchell, and 
Vv. L. Mishler has taken over Mr. 
Fauchter’s position. Mr. Mishler’s head- 
quarters are in Oakland. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DAMAGE TO TERMINAL 
MILL TO EXCEED ESTIMATE 


Porttanp, OrEecon.—Damage to the 
mill of the Terminal Flour Mills Co. 
is greater than was originally estimated 
as a result of the fire on April 23. 
It has now been determined that all 
bolting cloths in the mill will have to 
be replaced because of heavy smoke 
damage. More belting and conveyors 
were damaged than first believed, Dam- 
age to the mill proper now is estimated 
at approximately $20,000 and the total 
damage will be about $400,000. Hy 
Younger, manager, indicates that it is 
difficult to state when the mill will be 
ready to resume operation. 














BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOOD SUBSIDES; WICHITA 
MILLS BACK IN OPERATION 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Milling plants at 
Wichita, which were somewhat ham- 
pered in their operations as a result of 
the flood commencing April 22, are back 
in operation. The Red Star Milling 
Co. plant was the hardest hit when 
water put the power plant out of com- 
mission for more than a week. The 
Wichita Flour Mills was shut down for 
less than a day. 





¥ ¥ 
$35,000 Damage at Arkansas City 
ArKANsAS City, KAnsas.—The Walnut 
River flood caught the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co,, causing dam- 
age estimated by Morris Wilkens, man- 
ager, to be between $35,000 and $40,000. 





Feed Wheat Allocation for May 
Set at Up to 35,000,000 Bus 


Wasuinoton, D. C. —May allocation 
of Commodity Credit Corp. feed wheat 
will be between 30 and 35,000,000 bus. 
According to officials of that agency, this 
5,000,000 bus spread is provided to give 
the CCC flexibility in meeting require- 
ments. Bulk grain movements on the 
Great Lakes, including consignments to 
or by the CCC were again brought under 


. 


Office of Defense Transportation permit 
control to relieve elevator congestion in 
lower lake ports caused by the unprec- 
edented movement of 35,505,848 bus up 
to April 24. Last year up to June 1 
movement totaled 38,154,900 bus. Rein- 
statement of permit control was ordered 
under-amendment 1 to general order 25A, 
and a revocation of GO 25A-1. 
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Several Mills Participate 
in WFA Sales During April 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— Although the 
War Food Administration has not re- 
sumed its large scale buying of flour and 
other cereal products, sporadic buying 
of significant proportions continued dur- 
ing April. Five vendors closed sales 
for approximately 12,000,000 lbs of hard 
wheat bakers patent flour, enriched, to 
be packed in 100-Ib cotton sacks. 

Individual commitments were made 
by the following firms: 

Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 4,850,- 
000 Ibs, $3.52 f.o.b. Buffalo; $3.27 f.o.b. 
Kansas City; $3.30 f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, 
Ill, 1,440,000 Ibs, $3.40 f.o.b. mill. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, 1,000,000 Ibs f.o.b. Dodge City, 
Kansas, and 500,000 lbs f.o.b. Lamar, 
Colo., both at $3.65. 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, 2,000,000 Ibs at $3.53 f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 

Washburn Crosby Co. (General Mills, 
Inc.), Minneapolis, 2,000,000 Ibs at $3.53 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Four vendors contracted to supply 
WEA with 1,210,000 lbs of hard wheat 
clear flour, enriched, packed in 100-lb 
cotton sacks. Those vendors are: 

Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y., 
160,000 lbs at $3.33, f,o.b. mill. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., North 
Kansas City, Mo., 500,000 lbs at $3.01 
f.o.b. mill. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., 300,000 Ibs at $2.91 f.o.b. St. 
Louis. 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 250,- 
000 Ibs at $2.82 f.o.b, Wichita, Kansas. 

Three vendors participated in sales 
of enriched flour and millfeed. Crown 
Mills, Portland, Oregon, sold 5,000,000 
Ibs, packed in 100-lb sacks at $3.30 f.o.b. 
Portland. V-O Milling Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal., sold 1,500,000 lbs at $3.48 
f.o.b. San Francisco. Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash., sold 
1,600,000 Ibs at $8.28 f,o.b. Pendleton 
and Freewater, Oregon. 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon, sold 600,000 lbs of cake and 
pastry flour at $2.85 f.o.b. mill. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., sold 200,000 lbs of special 
cake flour at $3.17 f.o.b. Athena, Oregon. 

Sperry Flour Co. sold 200,000 Ibs of 
cracker flour, f.o.b. Tacoma at $2.95. 

In two lots, J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., sold 324,800 Ibs of 
biscuits, hard bread, in 25-lb square solid 
wooden boxes, f.o.b. Wilkes-Barre at 
$0.1297 lb. Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. sold 
3,750 Ibs of biscuit, type K-3 square, at 
$0.171 lb, f.o.b. Long Island City, N. Y. 

U. S. Macaroni Mfg. Co. sold 30,000 
Ibs of type 1 class A elbow macaroni in 
24 1-lb bags at $0.091 lb and 72,240 Ibs. 
of the same commodity, type 1, same 
package at $0.0885 lb. Golden Grain 
Macaroni Co. of Seattle sold 80,000 lbs 
of type 1 elbow macaroni, f.o.b. Seattle 
at 30.095. 

Sales of over 3,000,000 lbs of standard 
mill run mixed feed wheat in 100-Ib 
bags were divided between five vendors. 
Crown Mills was the largest participant 
in this order with 1,570,000 Ibs at $1.825, 
f.o.b. Portland. Next in point of size 


was Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. with 
700,000 Ibs, f.o.b. Pendleton and Free- 
water at $1.792. V-O Milling Co. sold 
510,000 Ibs at $2.062, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco. Collins Flour Mills Co. sold 
225,000 lbs at $2,062, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco. Sperry Flour Co. agreed to de- 
liver, f.o.b. Tacoma, 60,000 Ibs at $1.8225. 

A 840,000-lb lot of wheat white shorts 
or middlings was divided between Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co. with 100,000 lbs 
at $1.792 in 80-lb bags; V-O Milling Co., 
60,000 lbs at $2.062, and Crown Mills, 
180,000 Ibs at $1.825. 

Quaker Oats sold 1,000,000 Ibs of pearl 
barley cereal, f.o.b. Cedar Rapids, in 
100-lb sacks at $5.18, and 250,000 lbs 
of pearled barley from same shipping 
point, same package, at similar price. 
H. C. Knocke & Co. sold 566,400 lbs of 
pearled barley at $5.34 in 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b, Chicago. 

Albers MillJing Co., Seattle, Wash., 
sold 800,000 Ibs of rolled oats at $5.85, 
f.o.b. Seattle, in 100-lb bags. Northern 
Oats sold 825,600 lbs of the same com- 
modity at $5.853, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

An order for 600,000 lbs of pre-cooked 
mixed cereal was evenly divided between 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and General 
Foods, Inc. Sales were f.o.b. Chicago 
in 100-lb bags. The Pillsbury company 
sold at $0.1232 while General Foods, Inc., 
price was $0.12528. 

Taylor Milling Corp. of Los Angeles 
sold 3,000,000 lbs of rolled barley in 
75-lb net packages pricing half the offer 
at $3.005 and $3.085 for other. Sperry 
Flour Co. sold 400,000 lbs, f.o.b. Vallejo, 
Cal., at $3, and San Francisco Milling 
Co. sold 1,000,000 Ibs at $3.04, f.o.b. 
San Francisco. 

Commodity Credit Corp., which has 
taken over purchasing functions for 
WFA, has asked for offers of approxi- 
mately 265,000 lbs of type V’ cracker, 
enriched, formerly K-5. Offers are to 
be addressed to Procurement Branch, 
Office of Distribution, WFA, and must 
be received not later than May 8, 1944, 


—— 
LOW PRICE OF BREAD 
Toronto, Ont.—The Alberta 
Wheat Pool states that the danger 
of the food bonusing system in ef- 
fect in Canada is that consumers are 
being led to expect very low prices 
for food. The consumers of Canada, 
for instance, are buying bread at an 
average price of 5%c lb. In only two 
years—1933 and 1934—has the price 
of bread been lower in the past 20 
years. The present price is based on 
the wheat price of 77%c to the flour 
mills while the current price of 
wheat is $1.25 for No. 1 northern at 
the terminal. 
Canadian income is the highest in 
the history of the Dominion, bread 
consumers are being bonused to the 
extent of over 50c bu. The pool 
further says that Canadian consum- 
ers should be willing to pay a rea- 
sonable price for their bread. Even 

at $1.25 bu wheat is low priced. 


Thus, at a time when 


subject to acceptance not later than 
May 11. Delivery in equal lots of 182,- 
500 lbs will be desired July 1 and 
Aug. 1. 

Fifteen buyers participated in sales of 
approximately 6,500,000 lbs of milled 
rice. 


o 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


T. L. WELSH AND ASSOCIATES 
EXPAND ABILENE OPERATIONS 


ABILENE, Kansas.—T. L. Welsh and 
his associates have expanded their mill- 
ing operations here by leasing the Se- 
curity Flour Mills Co., a 800-bbl mill 
started in 1888. The name of the new 
operating company will be Security Mill- 
ing Co., Inc. 

W. A. Chain, since 1913 manager of 
the Security plant, will retain his mill- 
ing interests in Oklahoma and will con- 
tinue to have his office at the Security 
mill. He is a director and stockholder 
in the new company. 

Mr. Welsh, who is president of the 





-— 





Abilene Flour Mills Co. a 1,500-bb] 
mill, has as his associates in the new 
enterprise R. B. Laing, vice president, 
C. H. Woodward, secretary, and L. Ww. 
Wylder, treasurer. Mr. Laing is sales 
manager for the Abilene Flour Mills 
Co., and Mr. Wylder was sales manager 
for the Security company. 

Having taken over all the elevators 
and other properties of the Security 
company May 1, the new operating com- 
pany is also now operating the Mid 
West feed mill, the Farmers Grain Ex- 
change, the Solomon Mills and country 
buying stations. No changes in person- 
nel are being made. 

Although the two well-known Abilene 
mills have interlocking directorates, the 
Security plant will be operated inde- 
pendently, using its old trade-marks and 
brands. 
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CHAIRMAN OF NORTHWEST SECTION 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. Ralph M. 
Bohn, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., has 
been elected chairman of the Northwest 
Section, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to succeed Dr. C. G. Ferrari, 
who has resigned his position with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and will be leaving Min- 
neapolis for his new position with Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York. 





Food Trade to Participate 
in Distribution of Surpluses 


Wasuinoctron, D. C.—Announcement 
by the War-Food Administration that 
it is releasing over 600,000 cases of 
processed foods for civilians through 
regular trade channels discloses that the 
WEA is now considering a surplus food 
disposal plan to be formulated by a 
policy committee composed of leaders 
in the food industry and implemented 
by a field organization from the food 
brokerage field. 

Full access to all WFA records will 
be given to the policy committee, re- 
liable sources here state, with authority 
to determine disposal policies covermg 
two sets of conditions: one, when the 
commodity to be sold is in short civil- 
ian supply, and second, when civilian 
surpluses exist. The country will be zoned 
for surplus disposal purposes. When 
the commodity to be sold is in short sup- 
ply for civilians, the policy committee 
will price the item to be sold and “then 
alloeate the product to the sales zones. 
If the commodity is in good supply in 
civilian chanmels, sales goals will be set 
up for the sales zones, with consideration 
given to the impact of these surplus 
goods on the trade. 

The policy groups which will advise 
with WFA will devote their specialized 
knowledge to problems associated with 
their fields. 

The field organization will be com- 
posed of qualified food brokers who in 
each sales zone will be managed by a 
leader elected from that territory. Split 
up of the disposable goods within each 
area will be determined by the past ex- 
perience of the individual brokers in 
the respective commodities. However, 
before any goods are offered for sale 
through these proposed channels, the 
WFA will offer the goods to the original 
vendor. 

Under the direction of Lee Marshall, 





director of Office of Distribution, it is 
learned that an inventory is being taken 
of government food stocks which have 
been acquired since the beginning of the 
war. This inventory will disclose com- 
plete descriptions of the goods in pos- 
session of the government. 

From the trade angle, the most at- 
tractive phase of the Marshall policy of 
the use of established food brokers to 
handle distribution is that new specula- 
tive groups will be prevented from ob- 
taining the goods under the old open 
bid policy. These groups are. seen as 
forces which might throw the merchan- 
dise overboard at uncontrolled prices 
and seriously disturb normal merchan- 
dising. In addition, WFA officials be- 
lieve. that distribution through brokers 
at prices recommended by a top policy 
committee will ultimately provide the 
government a larger return on the sur- 
plus food products. 

While the rate of fee the broker will 
earn in acting as the government’s agent 
has not been decided, the legality of his 
position as the government’s agent is 
believed to have been cleared. 

Before brokers can participate in the 
distribution plan they will have to meet 
qualifications which will be established. 
It is believed that these qualifications 
will require a certain number of years 
business experience in the field and 
their operations in the distribution pro- 
gram will be confined to fields in which 
they have specialized. 

Announcement of the formation of the 
policy committee is expected soon and 
WFA tentative plans call for regional 
distribution offices in Boston, New 
York, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Kansas-City, St. Louis, 
Oklahoma City, Dallas, Denver, San 
Francisco, and Seattle. Other cities 
probably will be selected for south- 
eastern coverage. 
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Pillsbury Head Sees 
Adequate Food Supply 


@“We Are Over the Hump 
Now,” Says Philip W. Pills- 
bury, Speaking on “Tomorrow’s 
Breadbasket.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Flatly assert- 
ing, “I believe we are over the hump 
now,” Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., said as he 
told the Minneapolis Advertising Club 
on April 26 that enough food was on 
hand, or in sight, to pursue the war to 
a victorious conclusion. 

Talking on “Tomorrow’s Breadbas- 
ket,” Mr. Pillsbury said that America’s 
role in feeding the devastated countries 
of Europe probably would not be as big 
a job as it was 25 years ago, but that 
the problem of repopulating the depleted 
livestock of the invaded countries would 
be a major one. 

Mr. Pillsbury made plain, however, 
that his optimism in regard to the pres- 
ent and pending food supply for the 
United States and Allies depended up- 
on cooperation with the government. He 
warned that victory gardens would be 
essential not only for this year but for 
several years to come. “These gardens,” 
he said, “were largely instrumental in 
maintaining adequate food supplies dur- 
ing the last war.” 

“Chief problems of the post-war era,” 
Mr. Pillsbury said, “include replacing 
wrecked agricultural machinery in China 
which the Japanese have destroyed and 
used as scrap metal, developing new 
markets for the vast supplies of meat 
which are being developed in this coun- 
try, and  repopulating the domestic 
herds of Europe.” 

His reason for optimism on the food 
outlook he said, was due to “vastly im- 
proved crop and weather conditions. 
Nobody believed there could be three 
good crops in a row, but right now I 
have every reason to believe that the 
wheat crop this year will be a good one 
—at least 850,000,000 bushels.” 

This figure would compare with 836,- 
000,000 harvested last year and 974,000,- 
000 harvested in 1942. Mr. Pillsbury’s 
estimate also was somewhat in excess of 
the latest official estimates. 
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NO BASIS FOR FORECASTS 
ABOUT FUTURE OF SUBSIDY 


Cuicago, ILrut.—Mill managers will be 
doing themselves a favor in the long 
run if they warn their salesmen not to 
make representations about what the 
future of the subsidy program is going 
to be, a spokesman for the Millers Na- 
tional Federation believes. 

It is decidedly unwise for flour sales- 
men—or anyone else connected with the 
industry, for that matter—to forecast 
future subsidy rates and conditions, or 
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to predict what may happen with re- 
spect to any phase of the subsidy pro- 
gram, he said. “We are not discounting 
the ability of flour salesmen when we 
say that there is not-anyone connected 
with the industry who knows what the 
future of the program will be, either as 
to the time it remains in effect, or the 
future rates and conditions of pay- 
ment,” he added. 

Criticism of a practice of predicting 
subsidy rates, etc. was prompted by 
recurring ‘reports that a few flour sales- 
men are advising customers and pros- 
pective customers about their purchases 
on the basis that certain things are 
going to happen in the flour subsidy 
program. In some cases salesmen are 
representing to their trade that book- 
ings should be made for long periods 
ahead in order to take advantage of the 
subsidy and that in any event they can- 
not possibly lose by this. In other cases 
representations are made that the sub- 
sidy setup is more favorable now than 
it will be later and therefore flour 
should be booked. In still other cases 
buyers are told that the subsidy will 
be discontinued on June 30 and that 
prices will advance accordingly. 
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WILLIAM H. JASSPON HEADS 

WFA FATS AND OILS BRANCH 

Wasuineton, D. C.—William H. Jass- 
pon, director of the oil seeds division of 
the Commodity Credit Corp., will assume 
new duties as the chief of the fats and 
oils branch of the War Food Adminis- 
tration, replacing Leon Falk, Jr., who 
returns to private business in Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Jasspon is president of the Perkins 
Oil .Co., Memphis, Tenn., and a member 
of the foreign trade committee of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. He has 
been with the CCC since 1942. 
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K. C. LARABEE FLOUR MILLS 
READY FOR OPERATION 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. 11,000-sack flour mill at Kan- 
sas City is almost ready to operate 
again, and will probably be in full op- 
eration by May 8, officials disclosed 
this week. 

The mill was turned over May 1, the 
date scheduled by the contractors, Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., and every- 
thing was found virtually ready for pro- 
duction. Some additional work must be 
done in the warehouse and all the stor- 
age tanks have yet to be repaired, but 
the wheat will be brought in from cars 
through temporary equipment designed 
to take care of full time operation. 





The mill was damaged severely sev- 
eral weeks ago by a severe dust explo- 
sion that ripped through both the mill 
and elevator. Fire damage was held 
to a minimum. 





Distributors to Hear Newsman 


Spencer Irwin, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, will address the luncheon meet- 
ing of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors at its convention in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 22, according to an 
announcement by E. G. Knerr, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Flour Club. Mr. 
Irwin is widely recognized as an in- 
teresting and forceful speaker, and will 
address the association on “Allied Unity 


in War and Peace.” 

The convention will start at 2 p.m., 
Sunday, May 21, with a cocktail party, 
at which the Cleveland Flour Club will 
be the host. That evening will be de- 
voted to various committee meetings, 
with the main business sessions on the 
following day. The convention will close 
with the annual dinner on the evening 
of May 22. 
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To illustrate a point in his plea for more attention to bread flavor, Fred 
Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlite Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., gave an expert demonstration of 
how to compare your own and your competitor’s bread without embarrassment to 
yourself, at the recent convention of the American Society of Bakery Engineers. . 
Looking over the remains of this whirlwind demonstration are Henry Montminy, 
left, of Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass., and Arthur E. Grawert, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Montminy was program chairman of the 
1944 meeting and now is second vice president of the society, succeeding Mr. 


Grawert in those positions. 





Exceptions Allowed by WFA 
Soften Non-Cancellation Order 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Although the ob- 
noxious non-cancellation provision has 
not been removed as a condition to par- 
ticipation in the Cuban flour export 
subsidy, exceptions have been made and 
others are now pending. Pointing up 
claims that retention of the non-cancella- 
tion provision is absurd and unrealistic, 
mill representatives here say that one 
request for exception now under study 
reveals that completion of a 1943 con- 
tract was halted owing to credit diffi- 
culties with the off-shore purchaser. To 
ask fulfillment of a contract in default 
for credit reasons merely emphasizes, to 
one of the critics, the misunderstanding 
of export trade at War Food Adminis- 
tration. 

It.is believed now that although the 
non-cancellation clause is not formally 
withdrawn it will lose most of its effect 
through exceptions and the final clean- 
ing up of the uncompleted commitments. 

Officials in charge of the Cuban ex- 
port program at WFA have been reluc- 
tant to release figures on shipments 
under the present offer, a situation dis- 
turbing to the trade. This uncertainty, 
it is claimed, affects mill operations, with 
the shipping factor in its present condi- 
tion. 

Sales and shipments of flour to Cuba 
under the 1944 government export pro- 
gram amount to approximately 75% of 
Cuba’s requirements, in view of which 
WFA officials state’ that the present 
subsidy rate of $1.45 cwt expired May 
1 and will be in a state of suspension 
for an indefinite period. Exports of 
quantities already sold will continue 
through August 31, but. shipment from 


mills to port must be made prior to 
July 1. 

Operating officials were prepared to 
release a detailed statement concerning 
sales and shipments, but this treatment 
was vetoed in the WFA front office. 

It is suspected that temporary stop- 
page of the subsidy rate for an in- 
definite period reflects “trading” tech- 
nique on the part of the government in 
meeting Cuban requirements. 

A rate of $1.25 was originally paid 
when the program was inaugurated, 
from March 30 until April 6, when 
the $1.45 rate was set and continued 
until today. 

The flour program is in compliance 
with an agreement under which the 
Cuban government is to sell to the 
United States the exportable surplus 


of Cuba’s 1944 sugar crop at specified. 


prices in return for a United “States 
program to stabilize the price of flour 
shipped to Cuba for the remainder of 
1944. 
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JAMES J. WERNER JOINS 
NEBRASKA MILLING FIRM 
Omana, Nes.—James J. Werner, asso- 
ciated with Miller Cereal Mills of Omaha 
for 14 years, has joined the staff of the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 
He will be in charge of advertising, pro- 
motion and merchandising of package 
goods. At Miller’s, Mr. Werner was 
director of advertising and manager of 
the cereal sales department until the 
concern was purchased by the Kellogg 
company last summer. He continued 
with the Kellogg company, assisting in 
reorganization work, until leaving to join 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
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FEED INDUSTRY CHAFING UNDER 
RESTRICTIONS OF CORN ORDER 


AAA Officials Pleased Over Reports of Farmers’ Pledges to Sell 
But Skeptics Await Actual Delivery— 
Feeders Press for Relief 


Wasuineton, D. C.—While Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency officials are 
optimistic over field reports that farm- 
ers from 60 counties of the corn belt 
have agreed to sell approximately 27,- 
000,000 bus corn under WFO 98 terms, 
widespread dissatisfaction with that 
order by the feed industry and livestock 
feeders is making itself felt in congress. 
Representatives from corn belt counties 
and deficit areas are insistent that some 
relief be granted these constituents by 
giving them preferred status to pro- 
cure corn now only available to essen- 
tial corn millers. Livestock groups have 
made independent protests directly to 
Judge Vinson. Livestock interests claim- 
ing to represent 500 raisers from the 
Omaha area, have asked that WFO 98 
be extended to cover all corn producing 
counties and that livestock feeders be 
placed on the same footing as the mill- 
ing industry. AAA officials have not 
disclosed the nature of the commitments 
made by farmers who are reported ready 
to sell corn. These officials state that 
contract crews can shell this corn rap- 
idly. However, lacking information con- 
cerning the nature of farmer commit- 
ments, skeptics here say that many of 
the pledges may not be honored, and 
AAA optimism must be discounted until 
actual sales are reported. 

Mark G. Thornburg, secretary of the 
Western Grain and Feed Association, 
has sent telegrams to federal officials 
and Iowa congressmen asking liberali- 
zation of the corn freeze order for mix- 
ers selling chick starter. He reported 
May 1 that he had not been advised of 
any federal action in the matter. 

Mr. Thornburg pointed out that this 
is the peak season for the sale of chicks 
and that about 40% of most chick start- 
ers is corn. He said between 400 and 
500 feed mixers in the 48 corn freeze 
counties of Iowa are having difficulty 
getting corn. Mr, Thornburg asked that 
a small amount of corn be earmarked 
for purchasers by the feed mixers on 
the same basis as the government is 
buying corn. 

When asked how much longer the 
War Food Administration can continue 
the absurdity of a dual corn price sys- 
tem, a leading government grain man 
predicted that within two weeks the ut- 
ter inadequacy of present policy would 
be revealed preceded by violent erup- 
tions in Congress. This man said that 
he believed that sufficient corn would be 
obtained to meet the requirements of the 
wet and dry corn milling industry under 
WFO 98 but would not provide feed for 
livestock and poultry. 

It has ceased to be a matter of corn 
alone. Every feed grain is involved in- 
cluding minor grain sorghums, this in- 
formant emphasized He sharpened his 
comment with most recent government 
estimates, showing that grain consum- 
ing livestock units on farms have been 
increasing steadily for the past four years 
and on Jan. 1, 1944, reached a high of 
more than 170,000,000 units, while corn 
disappearance was continuing at high 


levels despite the heavy hog and cattle 
liquidation. 

Despairing that the present WFA ad- 
ministration is capable of ordering the 
radical changes necessary to meet the 
acutely critical carbohydrate problem, 
this source pointed out that WFA policy 
officials had rejected a program for 
liquidation of livestock and poultry 
months ago, The present policy of hop- 
ing for a day of miracles reflects the 
political character of WFA leadership, 
a condition since corrected at OPA, 
where strong business man control is 
slowly adjusting price policies to reali- 
ties, it was said. 

It is believed that the WFA wants to 
make CCC corn available to feed proc- 
essors and feeders within the set-aside 
area, but is primarily waiting for defi- 
nite indications of corn movement for 
essential millers before taking this step, 
a move which may be in contravention 
of the agreement made before the top 
government executives who have ap- 
proved the present WFA corn policy. 
Whether the CCC can sell the corn ob- 
tained under WFO 98 to feed mixers 
and others is a matter of conjecture and 
probably would require OPA concur- 
rence. This possibility produces an in- 
teresting situation to grain trade offi- 
cials who recall the recent Bowles’ an- 
nouncement that the corn price would 
not be advanced this year. 

It was also learned from reliable 
sources that the CCC will allocate ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 bus of feed wheat 
for May, a slight increase over April. 
This rate of allocation would exhaust 
CCC stocks of this commodity by mid- 
summer, it was pointed out. Carry-over 
of hogs and lambs at stockyard ter- 
minals is adding to government burdens 
and supports the grain trade contention 
that the rate of livestock liquidation 
cannot be maintained at an adequate 
pace to bring animal feeding units into 
balance with feed supplies. Conserva- 
tive men who formerly were inclined to 
dismiss the mention of requisition of 
farm grain stocks as unthinkable are 
now coming to believe that this action 
must be taken quickly, not only for corn 
but all feed grains. Officials who have 
seen some of current government re- 
ports covering feed consumption on cer- 
tain lines say that figures are inaccurate 
and worthless as the basis for an over- 
all policy. 

One official at the WF'A suggested that 
the solution of the present crisis might 
be found in the frank admission to own- 
ers of livestock and poultry that grain 
supplies are inadequate and that liquida- 
tion must be started at once, Even 
present heavy runs to processing plants 
is an inadequate rate of Hquidation. 
However, this official admitted that po- 
litically minded WFA officials would be 
reluctant to make this unpleasant state- 
ment which would be confession of their 
wholly unrealistic policies. 

Officials within WFA state that pres- 
ent conditions are intolerable and will 
grow progressively worse, unless men 
with ‘ideas and force to execute them 
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are given full authority and respon- 
sibility to go ahead. Every step is 
weighed in respect to political conse- 
quences first, with reality of deepening 
crisis put into the background. “Men 
at the top are hoping for the miracle 
of another bumper corn crop to save 
them this year, as it did last,” another 
source commented. 

Critics of the government’s grain poli- 
cies, who have seen the requisition of 
farm stocks of grain as the only alter- 
native to the present hesitant policy, 
are on the sidelines watching results, 
which they confidentially believe will 
produce a crisis that will shake out weak 
and ineffective men now in the food 
policy-making posts. 

Full text of the new corn order ap- 
pears on page 24. 
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OHIO GRAIN AND FEED MEN 
TO HEAR WALTER BERGER 


Co_umsvs, On10.—Walter Berger, chief 
of the feed and livestock branch, Food 
Production Administration, will be one 
of the speakers at the sixty-fifth annual 
convention of the Ohio Grain, Mill and 
Feed Dealers Association to be held 
June 7-8 at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus. He will speak on “Today’s 
Feed Problems.” 

Ray Bowden, executive vice president 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association, will officiate as toastmaster 
at the annual banquet on June 7. Glen 
Massman, of the Foremen’s Club of 
Dayton, will be the principal speaker. 

The morning session on June 8 will 
be devoted entirely to a discussion of 
“Livestock and Poultry in Relation to 
Grain and Feed Supplies.” Dr. R. M. 
Bethke of the Wooster Experiment Sta- 
tion will review the subject from a na- 
tional standpoint and dealers from the 
east and west will give the impressions 
in their territory. 
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JAMES F. BELL ELECTED 
TO EASTMAN KODAK BOARD 


James F. Bell, chairman of the board 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
been named to the board of directors of 
the Eastman Kodak Co. General Mills 
is joint owner with the Eastman Kodak 
Co., of Distillation Products, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., one of the largest 
producers of vitamins and an important 
factor in vitamin research. Mr. Bell 
is director and chairman of Distillation 
Products. 


SOLDIERS PREFER 
ARMY BREAD 

A survey conducted by the Office 
of the Quartermaster General, cov- 
ering the preferences of more than 
3,000,000 soldiers in 239 Army posts, 
camps and stations in continental 
United States, of which 133 produced 
all bread consumed on the posts and 
106 purchased all bread from out- 
side sources, disclosed that per 
capita consumption was .313 pounds 
per day of GI bread against .280 
pounds per day of commercial bread. 
Differences in flavor and texture are 
believed by army officers to be a rea- 
son for the greater appetite appeal of 
army bread. 








FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAR HERMAN STEEN 


Vice President of Millers National 
Federation Reviews Flour Regulations 
at Chicago Meeting 


Cuicaco, I1tt.—Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, briefly reviewed the numerous 
government orders affecting the industry 
at a dinner meeting of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors held at 
the Medinah Club, April 27. 

“It is virtually impossible,” he said, 
“to establish a lot of rules without the 
industry experiencing many difficulties 
and complications, but it is surprising 
these have been so workable for our 
industry. Despite shortcomings of many 
orders, they were as practical as any 
issued by the government because most 
people responsible for the writing of 
the orders came from the industry.” 
He paid an especial tribute to Ather- 
ton Bean for his work. 

Mr. Steen declared that no one can 
expect a discontinuance of the subsidy 
and that he doubts whether Congress 
will make another attempt to kill it. 
He also said that since the Office of 
Price Administration seems to have the 
support of-the people and Congress, it 
would be surprising if the act were 
not renewed when it expires in June. 

In discussing flour demand, Mr. Steen 
stated that he considers a great demand 
for flour from lend-lease and the armed 
forces inevitable after the invasion. 

“Last year,” he said, “this country 
had the biggest carry-over of wheat in 
history and prospects for a big crop. 
Many persons think that government 
figures today are overly optimistic, al- 
though prospects for our crops are bet- 
ter. We are closer now to, having difi- 
culty about the supply of wheat. Two 
problems face us, capacity and wheat 
supply.” 

Frank T. Herbert, of Johnson-Her- 
bert & Co., was elected as the organi- 
zation representative on the board of 
directors of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors. He succeeds Fred 
Larsen, who has held this office for 
many years. 

N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co; R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, 
and Harry Korzeniewski, H. J, Kor- 
zeniewski & Co., were elected delegates 
to the national convention to be held at 
Cleveland May 21-22. J. Thornton, 
Thornton & Co., was elected as an al- 
ternate delegate. 

The organization also decided by unan- 
imous vote to extend an invitation to 
the national association to hold its 1945 
convention in Chicago. 

The annual. golf tournament and out- 
ing will be held at Rolling Green Coun- 
try Club, June 21. E. S. Wagner, presi- 
dent, appointed the following committee 
to make all arrangements: F. A. Owens, 
International Milling Co., chairman; A. 
L., Ingram, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
Walter R. Churchill and R. E. Bem- 
mels, 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MONTANA FLOUR REPRESENTATIVE 
Cievetanp, Onio.—The Cleveland Di- 

vision of the Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Great Falls, has announced the appoint- 
ment of C. D. Timbrock as representa- 
tive in southeastern Ohio, western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. 
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ENOUGH BURLAP NOW 
~ FOR PRIMARY NEEDS 


Jute Crop Prospects Indicate That 
Shortage May Again Develop, 
WPB Officials Say 


Wasnineton, D. C.—The supply of 
purlay is believed to be adequate for 
primary needs at this time, but the out- 
look for this year’s crop of jute indi- 
cates that burlap may again become ex- 
tremely short, an official of the War 
Production Board’s textile division told 
members of the WPB New Textile Bag 
and Second-hand Bag Industry Advisory 
Committee at a recent meeting here. 

No appreciable improvement in sup- 
ply was promised for cotton bagging. 
Some members of the committee said 
they believed the inventory of second- 
hand textile bags to be greater than a 
year ago and that a considerable quan- 
tity is available and should be used. 
Container users having difficulty in get- 
ting supplies should investigate the pos- 
sibility of second-hand textile bags, sev- 
eral committee members recommended. 

A representative of the War Man- 
power Commission told the committee 
that no deferments in the bag industry 
could be expected for men under 26, 
but that an occasional deferment might 
be possible in the case of an essentia! 


worker over that age. WPB officials, 


suggested that manufacturers who make 
bags directly or indirectly for military 
procurement consult procurement officers 
about proposed employee deferments and 
to ask their aid in presenting a case 
to the local draft board or state office 
of selective service. 

Office of Price Administration repre- 
sentatives told the committee members 
that it should be possible to obtain from 
the local ration board necessary gaso- 
line to transport workers to and from 
bag plants. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SYRUP FROM WHEAT IS NEW 
DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Developments of the 
four United States regional research lab- 
oratories since their establishment in 
1940 were reviewed at the recent Farm 
Chemurgic Conference recently held in 
this city. The success of the labora- 
tories, in their short period of exist- 
ence, has been quite impressive and con- 
ference officials urged, as a postwar 
project, the establishment of 48 addi- 
tional state laboratories. 

The manufacture of syrup from wheat, 
developed at the Northern Regional 
laboratory at Peoria, Ill., was described. 
Commercial production is already under 
way at the rate of about 1,000,000 lbs 
a month. The quality. and taste of the 
Syrup equals that of corn syrup, it is 
reported, and the new product is being 
made at idle sugar beet plants. 

Production of synthetic rubber also 
was discussed and it was stated that by 
the end of 1944, United States produc- 
tion will total 900,000 tons yearly. To- 
tal United States consumption in 1941 
was 775,000 tons. Present production 
is about 700,000 tons annually from 48 
synthetic rubber plants which have been 
brought into operation since the war 
began. 

Government representatives at the 
Meeting said that 100,000,000 bus of 
wheat would be used in the United 
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DR. STROWD CARRIES SOFT WHEAT 
MILLERS’ COMPLAINT TO CONGRESS 


Association Secretary Cites Inequities of Emergency Price Control 
Act and Asks for Return of Legal Review of 
OPA Actions to the Courts 


States this year in the production of in- 
dustrial alcohol. The government is 
being urged to continue the synthetic 
rubber plants in operation in the post- 
war period to insure independence of 
foreign supply for the armed forces. 

The development of penicillin was an- 
other achievement discussed. There are 
now 18 plants being built in the United 
States and two in Canada at a cost of 
$20,000,000 for the production of the new 
drug. One billion units of the drug 
weigh only three quarters of a pound 
and present production costs have been 
reduced to $7,500 per lb. A patient re- 
quires from 100,000 to 1,000,000 units 
for treatment. The entire output is re- 
served for the armed forces. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS, 
FEED DEALERS TO MEET 


Harrissure,' Pas+The Pennsylvania 
Millers and Feed ‘Dealers*Association 
will hold its spring meeting ‘‘heré‘ on 
June 14, at the Penn Harris Hotel. 
The meeting will: begin with a noon 
luncheon and continue through the aft- 
ernoon. The program will be planned 
to furnish information for the flour and 
feed industries by speakers of national 





importance. A special committee, con- - 


sisting of J. E. Lentz, Emmet Brown, 
Lang Dayton, E. J. Eschelman and 
Warren K. Harlacher, has been named 
to attempt to fill the vacancy caused ‘by 
the resignation of H. C. Knandel, secre- 
tary of the association, and until definite 
plans are made all communications are 
being sent to the office of the president, 
Horace Menchey, P. O. Box 54, Lan- 
caster. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHILD LABOR CHARGE 
EXCUSED AS NECESSITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Interstate Bak- 
eries, Inc., was excused last week by 
Federal Judge Reeves in Kansas City of 
violation of the child labor act on the 
grounds that demand of consumers for 
the company’s goods and the dearth of 
labor supply almost required such meas- 
ures to be adopted. The company had 
employed eight children under 16 at 
Kansas City and one in the Cincinnati 
plant in minor jobs. 








CONNECTICUT BAKERS JOIN 
IN RADIO WORK 


The first of a series of tri-weekly 
radio broadcasts will be given May 
8 over station WELI, New Haven, 
when the Connecticut Bakers As- 
sociation, Inc., the American Insti- 
tute of Baking and the American 
Red Cross will work together as 
part of the Food For All program. 
The public will be told about bal- 
anced diets, in’ which bakery prod- 
ucts are important, with emphasis 
on enriched bread and some tran- 
scriptions prepared by the American 
Institute of Baking will be used. 
The programs will be on the air 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and the time is donated by WELI 
to the American Red Cross. Bakers 
will cooperate by informing their 
customers in all possible ways about 
the programs. Station WICC, 
Bridgeport, will be the second Con- 
necticut city to sponsor the series. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Protagonist of 
soft wheat flour millers, Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, secretary of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association, appeared last 
week before the Senate banking and 
currency committee, at hearings on ex- 
tension of the emergency price control 
act, to cite inequities of the present law 
as far as the soft wheat millers are con- 
cerned and to ask specifically that the 
process of legal review of OPA actions 
be returned to regularly established and 
independent courts as recommended by 
the Smith house select committee in its 
second intermediate report. 

Dr. Strowd told the Senate group 
that Chester Bowles has been incon- 
sistent in his statements regarding his 
administration of OPA. According to 
Dr. Strowd, Mr. Bowles told the Senate 
banking and currency committee that 
all faults of OPA have been or are 
being remedied, yet at a later date, in 
writing to a member of Congress con- 
cerning the wheat flour subsidy, he said 
that “Kentucky millers who make soft 
wheat flour are generally getting ceiling 
prices.” Dr. Strowd expressed the opin- 
ion that. this is probably an inadvertent 
misstatement of fact. He'‘drew upon 
testimony from C. B. Long, secretary 
of the Kentucky Millers Association, to 
the effect that he knew of only one Ken- 
tucky miller out of several dozen who 
was receiving the ceiling, and that was 
on only one brand of his flour. 

In addition to the statement that soft 
wheat flours were not selling at ceilings, 
Dr. Strowd told the committee that the 
inclusion of fats, shortening and lard 
on the same ration coupon as meats 
wrought substantial damage to the fam- 
ily soft flour industry. The extent of 
that damage, as Dr. Strowd sees it, is 
reflected in a decline in the use of 
family flours to 67,000,000 cwts in 1943 
as against an annual use of 91,000,000 
ewts in 1939. At the same time com- 
mercial bakery wheat flour use has in- 
creased to 99,000,000 cwts from 76,000,- 
000 cwts during the same period. 

The Strowd theme concerning ration- 
ing is that consumers, being rationed 
on sugar and baking fats, have drawn 
on the commercial baker for supple- 
ments to their own rations. That theory 
was in part true, it has been admitted 
in ration circles at OPA, but at the 
time Dr, Strowd appeared before the 
Senate committee to make his state- 
ment, ration point requirements for fats, 
oils and lard had been removed and 
those for butter and margarine reduced. 

It is understood to be the view of 
rationing officials that the rationing of 
sugar has had greater effect on home 
use of flour than fats and shortening. 
In many instances, it is claimed, com- 
mercial bakers have been able to ex- 
pand production through use of such 
sugar substitutes as glucose even in face 
of sugar rationing. _ 

According to the limited predictions 
which rationing officials will make now, 
the outlook for fats, lard and shortening 
appears to indicate that shortening prod- 
ucts may remain freer for the imme- 
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diate future. These predictions are 
based on the probable continued heavy 
run of hogs, which will make lard in 
fairly good supply. Since the removal 
of point requirements shortening sales 
are said to have slowed up at retail. 

As to the price and subsidy angle of 
Dr. Strowd’s statement, price officials 
at OPA say that Mr. Bowles was cor- 
rect in his remarks to the Senate bank- 
ing and currency committee and ‘con- 
sistent in letters to congressmen. It is 
pointed out that the Strowd argument 
fails to take into consideration the “um- 
brella” price technique used in fixing 
ceilings for family flours. This tech- 
nique established a single maximum price 
for family flour in each area based on 
brands which were known to be_ price 
leaders in that area. For exaniple, 
brand “A” might obtain a ceiling of 
59c in one area, while other brands 
whose characteristics are not so well 
known to the consumer, obtain maximum 
prices below, but in proper relationship 
to, the leading brands. Under this set 
of conditions the less well-known brand 
might sell at 39c in the same market 
against brand “A.” In adopting this 
technique OPA assumed that all brands 
would sell in relationship to their Usual 
competitors. : 

The OPA reasoning behind the is- 
suance of MPR 296, however, calls at- 
tention to the relatively low and inelas- 
tic demand for family flours and that 
it is “doubtful, if not actually impos- 
sible, that this segment should ever face 
a shortage.” This phase of the OPA 
reasoning is in part vitiated by abnor- 
mally short crops in the concentrated 
soft wheat producing areas of central 
and eastern states. 

OPA officials insist that soft wheat 
flours have been given fair and equit- 
able ceilings, properly related between 
brands within areas, and that manipu- 
lation of subsidy payments will never 
correct and were never designed to place 
all family flours on an even price basis. 
It is admitted that the less well-known 
flours could never obtain the ceiling of 
the better known brands under price 
control or not. The higher ceilings 
for the top brands, it is declared, result 


from merchandising, sales and advertis- 


ing expense placed behind these products 
in addition to claimed higher merits. 

Price executives at OPA say that they 
have never received formal protests from 
a single soft wheat miller over inequity 
of soft wheat flour ceilings resulting in 
financial loss to the miller, On the con- 
trary, OPA claims that with ceilings 
over wheat and flour and with Defense 
Supplies Corp. subsidy funds available 
to absorb the difference between wheat 
and flour ceilings, all types of millers 
find their relative positions prior to 
price control pretty well maintained. 

OPA officials do not claim that dislo- 
cations have not occurred, but attribute 
these dislocations to other influences than 
price control. Declining soft wheat mar- 
kets, they say, may in part be the re- 
sult of invasion of these markets by 
hard wheat flours. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


April Flour Production Down 


Flour production during April showed a decrease of almost 1,500,000 sacks as 
compared with the March output, according to figures compiled by THe NortH- 
WESTERN Miter. The April output totaled 12,682,221 sacks, representing 73% of 
the total output of the United States, while the same mills turned out 14,145,091 
sacks in the previous month. A year ago, with 65% of the nation’s output reported, 


the figure was 12,535,571 sacks. 


Two years ago the output, based on the 64% 


figure, was 10,242,600 sacks in April and three years ago 11,507,268 sacks. 
All milling sections reporting showed a decrease in production as compared with 


the previous month. 


Production was off 233,000 sacks in the Northwest, 607,000 


sacks in the Southwest, 306,000 sacks in Buffalo, 55,000 sacks in the Pacific North- 
west and 262,000 sacks in the central and southeastern states. 
Complete details of production by various sections for the past three years are 


shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 








Previous cr April 
April, 1944 month 1943 1942 1941 
PINE Bk co. cacc vtiscein kb Sapna vee *2,783,746 3,016,039 2,752,028 2,242,769 2,821,875 
Rarer re ar erry 4,420,651 5,028,140 4,826,771 3,957,579 4,192,967 
SRN i 64 nde Fe ccc tavetee 1,900,070 2,206,319 1,554,264 1,524,651 1,731,725 
Central and Southeastern ...... 2,142,052 2,403,664 2,142,419 1,394,858 1,834,262 
North Pacific Coast :.......... 1,435,702 1,490,929 1,260,089 1,122,743 1,426,439 
SDL iesee bcd eat oc uewioes 12,682,221 14,145,091 12,535,571 10,242,600 11,507,268 
*Partly estimated. 
Percentage of total U. 8. output 73 73 64 64 64 
TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTSt 
April, 1944 March, 1943 April, 1943 April, 1942 April, 1941 
608,947 692,246 793,866 528,308 519,277 


tNine mills. 





WHEAT SITUATION RESPONSIBLE 


FOR FLOUR MARKET IMPROVEMENT 


—_—_—>—- 


Increasing Scarcity, Firmer Prices Cause Better Buying—Volume 
Not Large, But Trend Encouraging—Stepped-up Government 
Shipping Instructions Alleviate Tight Pacific N.W. Situation 


The increasing scarcity of wheat and 
the resulting firmer prices are largely 
responsible for the slight improvement 
shown at some flour markets. The 
volume of buying is not large, but the 
trend is encouraging, and substantial 

sales are looked for 

in the near future. 

Increased shipping 

instructions from 

the government on 

its lend-lease pur- 
chases have alleviated the tight situa- 
tion which had forced many mills to 
greatly curtail operations, especially 
those in the Pacific Northwest. 

The wheat situation has stirred some 
buyers in the Southwest to action, and 
sales are somewhat better and directions 
are showing improvement. Sales reached 
41% of capacity last week, compared 
with 33% in the previous week and 
112% a year ago. Although family 
business is picking up, the trend is not 
shared by all. Spring work, low back- 
logs and other influences are causing 
some additional buying, mostly in the 
better grades. Bakery customers are 
more than passively interested, and some 
large sales may develop soon. The 
mixed car trade is still heavy, and 
clears are steadier. Operations are bet- 
ter. ; 

There was some end-of-the-month buy- 
ing by bakers last week at the Minne- 
apolis market, but not as much as usual. 
The largest single order lately was that 
for 50,000 sacks by a New York com- 
pany. The remainder of the sales are 
mostly in one and two car lots. The 
army has also been in the market for 
a limited quantity ef quick shipment 
flour, but the volume is not up to ex- 
pectations. Millers would welcome free 


buying again for lend-lease and the army 
so as to permit a full time run, and thus 
provide the badly needed millfeed. The 
established trade is not ordering out 
flour freely. 


New bookings by North- 


west mills last week aggregated 67% of 
capacity, against 62% in the preceding 
week and 25% a year ago. 

The trade at Buffalo is placing orders 
only on a fill-in basis. There is nothing 
in the news to unduly excite buying, and 
contracts are sufficient in most cases 
to carry on trade without placing large 
orders. Directions are fair. Clears are 
firm at the recent advance. Foreign 
trade, exclusive of lend-lease, is light. 

Other eastern markets report trade 
extremely dull, Buyers are interested 
almost entirely in replacement buying 
of a particular kind, and then only if 
the price is right. Shipping directions 
are slow. 

Sales are light at Chicago, and no gen- 
eral improvement is looked for in the 
near future. Buyers are indifferent, and 
sales are widely scattered, and in small 
lots only. Shipping directions are fair. 
Family flour sales have slowed up after 
several weeks of good business. Deliv- 
eries are fair. 

The situation remains unchanged in 
the soft wheat markets of the central 
and southeastern states. New sales are 
very quiet, despite the fact that the 
lapse of time has been sufficient to bring 
about a revival of demand to replace 
diminished ‘stocks. 

Firmer wheat prices_have brought in 
some lagging bakery bookings in the 
Pacific Northwest, and the markets show 
some improvement. The volume is not 
large, but inquiries are more numerous 
and encouraging. Grinding operations 
have also greatly improved with both 
terminal and interior mills stepping up 
operations to capacity. This is due to 
the increased shipping instructions re- 
ceived from the government on lend- 
lease business. 

Flour production in the United States 
showed a decrease of 104,000 sacks as 
compared with the output of the pre- 
vious week. The total output of the 
mills reporting to THe NorTHwEsTern 





Miter, accounting for 78% of the na- 
tion’s output of flour, amounted to 
8,025,776 as against 3,130,053 in the 
previous week. In the similar period 
a year ago, when the mills reporting 
accounted for 64% of the total, the fig- 
ure was 2,625,281, two years ago it 
was 2,451,481 and three years ago 2,- 
488,223. The output in Buffalo showed 
a gain of 17,000 sacks and the Pacific 
Northwest 7,000 sacks. Production was 
off 7,000 sacks in the Northwest, 80,000 
sacks in the Southwest and 42,000 sacks 
in the central and southeastern states. 
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FEDERATION WILL DISCUSS 
PROBLEMS OF WHEAT SUPPLY 


Cuicaco, Int.—Wheat supply problems 
will be studied at the afternoon session 
of the Millers National Federation, May 
4, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel head- 
quarters of the annual _ convention. 
Clark R. Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., will lead discussion 
of the soft winter wheat supply, with 
E. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash., in charge of 
the Pacific Coast problem, M. F. Mul- 
roy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, will open the talk on spring 
wheat, and T. A. O’Sullivan, Flour Mills 
of America, Kansas City, will serve in 
a like capacity with respect to hard 
winter. Richard Uhlmann, Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Chicago, will sum up and sur- 
vey the indicated prospects. 

Under the general topic of “What’s 
Ahead for the Milling Industry?” the 
following subjects. and speakers are pro- 
grammed for Friday morning, May 5: 
“Flour Exports,” A. E. Mallon, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; “Con- 
tainers,’ Homer V. Howes, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Go., St. Louis; “Flour Ceilings and 
Subsidies,” Fred J. Lingham, Federal 
Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y; “Wheat Con- 
servation,” G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; “Flour Enrichment,” 
Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling 
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Co., Minneapolis; “Contract Renegotia- 
tion,” J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago; “Transportation,” Mark 
N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; “Millfeed Distribution,” Henry E, 
Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CCC SAYS “GENTLEMAN’S 
AGREEMENT” BROKEN IN 
OATS IMPORT PROGRAM 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Canadian 
oats importation program has slowed 
down because of violation of a “gentle- 
man’s agreement” between the War 
Food Administration and the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, an official 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. asserted 
recently in explaining the failure of 
CCC to obtain the anticipated amount 
of the Canadian grain, 

The railroad association had agreed 
to send 825 cars daily to Canada for 
the importation of Canadian wheat and 
oats and it was CCC’s reported under- 
standing that all cars—200 for wheat 
and 125 for oats—would be allotted to 
CCC and on that basis they planned to 
buy approximately 20,000,000 bus oats. 

Recently railroad association officials 
told CCC that the 125 cars are being 
sent to Canada daily, but they will be 
available to both the trade and CCC, 
with the railroads hauling the orders as 
they are placed. Railroad association 
officials insist that no agreement to let 
CCC have exclusive use of the cars ever 
existed. 

As a result, CCC has purchased 1,495 
cars of oats, about 3,500,000 bus, or less 
than 20% of their originally planned 
quantity. The agency probably will not 
buy any more since the purchases could 
not be hauled before the program ex- 
pires on May 15. The railroad associa- 
tion explains that no extension of the 
program is possible because after that 
date the cars will be needed for domes- 
tic grain shipments. 





HEAVY FEEDSTUFFS PRODUCTION 
QUICKLY ABSORBED 


Markets Continue Bare of Corn, Oats and Barley—Feed Grain 
Picture Holds Center of Attention—Index 
Remains Unchanged at 193.6 


Even though production of the prin- 
cipal feedstuffs continues heavy, it is 
all absorbed as quickly as made and 
there is no improvement in the general 
supply situation. Grain marts are bare 
of corn, oats and barley offerings and 
the feed grain picture still holds the 
center of attention. 
The War Food Ad- 
ministration has an- 
nounced a new emer- 
gency corn market- 

; ing program in an 
effort to protect remaining supplies and 
assist farmers in shelling and market- 
ing farm stocks over. and above lecal 
feeding requirements. 

The index number of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices remains unchanged at 193.6 
compared with 176.6 for the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in’ the 
Northwest and in the Southwest dropped 
off somewhat last week, with total out- 





put amounting to 46,708 tons, compared 
with 48,576 in the preceding week and 
42,220 in the comparable period a year 
ago, according to figures compiled by 
Tue Nortuwestern Miter. The total 
crop year production to date is 2,331,- 
065 tons as against 2,143,089 at the same 
time a year ago. 

At Minneapolis, truck lots for mill 
door delivery, plus amounts retained 
by flour mills for the manufac- 
ture of their own mixed feeds, account 
for most of the wheat feed output. At 
any rate, offerings of straight car lots 
on the open market are unheard of. 
Feed manufacturers find it necessary to 
curtail operations to some extent be- 
cause of inability to ‘secure the wheat 
millfeeds. Clear flour is being used 
by mixers wherever possible and low 
grade flour is available at varying prices. 

There is no let-up in the demand for 
millfeeds .at Chicago with production 
there somewhat curtailed due to flood 
conditions which have closed some mills. 
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Country dealers and feed manufacturers 
are anxious buyers and in no cases are 
their wants fully satisfied. Feed manu- 
facturers in the Chicago area are also 
using considerable low grade flour to 
supplant red dog and flour middlings 
which are practically unobtainable. 
Offerings of spot millfeeds at Kansas 
City are virtually nil and only small 
amounts are delivered in mixed cars. 
Mills are getting further behind on 
their orders owing to a lull in the flour 
business. Mill grind at that market is 
reported at only 54% of capacity. 
Production of wheat millfeeds at Buf- 
falo has increased slightly with mills 
there operating at about 85% of capac- 
ity. As a result, movement on previous 
bookings has increased somewhat but 


<> 


allocations on new business remain about 
the same as in previous -weeks. 

Production is heavy at Canadian mar- 
kets, but the demand readily absorbs 
all that is offered. Very little is going 
for export. 

While oil seed meals are constantly 
wanted in exeess of offerings, the out- 
put during recent weeks has been fairly 
well balanced with needs. Crushers, how- 
ever, parcel out contracts for May ship- 
ment sparingly. Dwindling flax stocks 
and the general labor supply situation 
have caused crushers to book forward 
commitments cautiously. The soybean 
meal supply situation appears quite sat- 
isfactory inasmuch as feeders and mixed 
feed manufacturers report the most 
urgent needs taken care of. 





Wheat Prices Indieate No 
Particular Trend 


Trade Extremely Limited—Spot Markets 
Continue Strong With Practically No Offerings 


There is little trend to wheat markets, 
as trade volume is extremely limited. 
Light country movement and small cur- 
rent offerings keep spot grain markets 
very strong at ceilings but the deferred 
deliveries are unsettled and are holding 
barely steady.. Con- 
ditions continue fair- 
ly satisfactory in 
the main _ winter 
wheat belt except 
for some damage 
from floods in bottom lands, Additional 
precipitation in the Pacific Northwest 
has further improved the wiriter. wheat 
outlook in that area. Wheat is beginning 
to joint as far north as some southern 
counties of Kansas. Seeding of spring 
wheat is making generally good prog- 
ress except in the southeastern sections 
of the belt. Excellent advance is re- 
ported from North Dakota, with seed- 
ing more than 50% done in the southern 
half of that state and well under way 
in the extreme north, with a large acre- 
age indicated. Good progress is re- 
ported also in Montana. The southeast- 
ern portions of the belt came within the 
area of heavy rainfall and very little 
seeding was possible. 

Only a limited amount of field work 
is possible in the principal corn pro- 
ducing states, although a little better 
progress was reported in the southeast- 
ern portion of the belt, with some local 
planting as far north as Kentucky. In 
the producing sections of the upper 
Mississippi Valley little or no prepara- 
tion for planting was possible during 
the past week. 

The cash wheat market at Minneapolis 
is very firm at ceilings, with receipts 
the lightest in months and little or none 
offered to arrive. Farmers are concen- 
trating on field work and country move- 
ment of grain is at a standstill. Mill 
buyers now dependent upon terminal 
elevator offerings. 

Seldom, if ever before, has the Kan- 
sas City market witnessed so complete 
an absence of offerings of cash grains, 
comments a leading southwestern grain 
merchant. Last week no consignments 
of wheat were for sale on the Kansas 
City market. It was also practically im- 
Possible to obtain offerings from ter- 
minal elevators, not merely along the 
Missouri River, but throughout the 








Southwest. At no previous time has 
trade so largely depended on farm 


‘wheat hauling for needs. This condition 





developed as a consequence of liquida- 
tion of free wheat holdings in terminal 
as well as country elevators. 

Wheat continues at the ceiling prices 
for most types excepting in areas where 
shipment east is not possible, Pacific 
Northwest markets report. Coast mar- 
kets are dull, with mills not buying 
wheat as supplies on hand are plentiful. 

Eastern buyers are still in the market 
for ordinary soft wheat, with distillers 
the chief purchasers. Ordinary types of 
hard winter are at ceiling levels, with 
farmers selling more freely, Stocks of 
wheat:in the country are rapidly dwin- 
dling. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MARCH BURLAP OUTPUT 
22% OVER FEBRUARY 


New York, N. Y.—Arrivals of burlap 
continue good and business is quietly 
steady, bag manufacturers taking their 
second quarter allocations in routine 
manner. Figures on production in Cal- 
cutta during March are also encourag- 
ing, showing a 22% increase over Feb- 
ruary, and reaching the highest mark 
since June, 1943. Figures showing ex- 
ports for 943 mark an advance of 4% 
over 1942 when they were the lowest for 
any time since 1932. 

In view of the larger supplies here, 
restrictions on the use of burlap are 
expected to be somewhat easier. Revi- 
sion of M-221, now being discussed by 
the advisory eommittee in Washington, 
may permit its employment for fertilizer 
bags. The Millers National Federation 





bulletin has advised the use of more bur- 
lap for the increased millfeed production 
of 1944 and suggests that heavyweights, 
even though they are more expensive, 
might be substituted for the scarcer 
lightweights. Last year 106,000,000 bags 
were used for this product and _ this 
year the need is estimated to be 20% 
greater. 

Better allotments of osnaburgs and 
sheetings have been made to bag manu- 
facturers and there is also somewhat 
more willingness to make future com- 
mitments. Confusion exists from the re- 
quests of the army for sheeting to which 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 











Previous May 1, May 2, Ma 5 

April 29, 1944 week 1943 1942 1944 

WOURNOGE Swi te victekene veces *673,690 680,246 588,615 546,474 498,953 

GONE oc ves vicvicvicesioecues 1,010,837 1,091,307 1,020,516 955,090 901,584 

te . MER SEETICORETE RETESET 465,880 448,544 298,441 358,423 356,669 

Central and S. EB. .......s.06- *507,234 548,947 456,384 364,135 414,050 

North Pacific Coast ........... 368,136 361,009 261,325 228,359 316,967 

TORI ao ewads bis Here eoene 3,025,776 3,130,053 2,625,281 2,451,481 2,488,223 
Percentage of total U. S. output 13 73 64 64 64 


*Partly estimated. 


Percentage of activity 
29, Previus May 1, 





week 1943 

Northwest 70 58 
Southwest pe 79 74 
pare 77 51 
Central and Ss. E. 64 69 54 
No. Pacific Coast 89 88 82 
Totals ....... 74 76 63 








Crop year flour production 
July 1 to 





c Ju ‘ 
ay 2, May 3, April 29, May 1, 
1942 1941 1944 1943 
51 45 30,699,078 29,468,880 
69 65 52,562,129 49,006,223 
62 62 20,742,490 18,537,413 
52 58 23,692,365 20,011,107 
57 78 14,462,492 11,455,576 
59 60 142,158,554 128,479,199 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. aec- 
capacity output _ tivity 
April 23-29 + 814,380 689,740 85 
Previous week .. 814,380 723,830 89 
Year ago ...... 814,380 633,156 78 
Two years ago .. 814,380 521,926 64 
Pive-yeG?r QVOTARO 650 ctessiisecess 70 
"TON sPORT GVGRGES 0 660k bic iecves 66 
Kansas City 
April 23-29 - 352,800 197,363 56 
Previous week .. 352,800 192,041 54 
WOOP O80 vicscs 352,800 225,092 64 
Two years ago .. 352,800 269,598 76 
Five-year average .........eees00% 64 
TON-VORFr GVEPARS .ccsccccisecvece 64 
Wichita 
April 23-29 - 111,132 49,138 44 
Previous week .. 111,132 89,843 81 
Year ago ........ 111,132 81,947 74 
Two years ago .. 111,132 78,241 71 
Salina 
April 23-29 - 109,956 74,596 68 
Previous week .. 109,956 85,593 78 
FORF OOS nccuss 109,956 80,321 73 
Two years ago .. 109,956 84,325 T7 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
April 23-29 .... 269,100 237,569 88 
Previous week .. 269,100 237,457 88 
WOOr G80. nics. 185,808 141,637 81 
Two years ago .. 256,368 113,817 44 
PRVO-FORP GVOTEMO oc is oko cuncees 68 
Ten-year AVETABC .... cer ssecevees 65 

Portland District 

April 23-29 ...... 143,200 130,566 91 
Previous week .. 143,200 123,562 86 
Year ago ...... 143,472 119,688 83 
Two years ago .. 146,216 114,542 80 
Five-year Average .......csseeeeee 81 
Ten-year AVETAZE 2... ceesereeevece 70 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
April 23-29 - 660,498 407,875 62 
Previous week .. 660,498 421,887 64 
Year ago ...... 738,822 351,447 48 
Two years ago .. 738,822 348,768 47 
Five-year average ......eeeeeenees 48 
Ten-year Average .....sesccssccee 47 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
April 23-29 + 318,120 265,815 4 
Previous week .. 318,120 258,359 81 
i a! . ee 319,284 237,168 74 
Two years ago .. 353,388 196,706 55 
PUVE-FORP GVOTERS «.ciccceccccvinss 58 
Ten-year AVerAge .......cceceveee 60 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 23-29 *792,240 507,234 64 
Previous week *792,240 551,223 70 
wOGe OOO. kesics *839,430 456,384 54 
Two years ago .. 613,794 364,135 52 
Five-year average .......cceceeeee 58 
Ten-year AVETABE ...ssscesessveee 58 


Current week partly estimated. 


*1944 and 1943 include mills not previous- 
ly reporting. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
April 23-29 . 577,416 465,880 80 
Previous week .. 577,416 448,544 77 
Year ago ....s. 577,416 298,441 51 
Two years ago .. 577,416 358,423 62 
Five-year average .....-..eseeeeees 66 
Ten-year AVETAZE ...-ccecevecsees 67 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and 8t. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the _ 


flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


c—Southwest—, -——Northwest——. -—Buffalo—, 


---Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


April 23-29 ..... 24,519 1,307,203 13,275 
Previous week .. 26,605 13,389 
Two weeks ago. 25,896 12,867 
BOEB ccrcvvvesce 24,589 1,186,480 11,921 
BOMG. cescccvssce 23,645 1,057,446 10,496 
\ ) Sree 21,671 1,003,525 9,751 
pi) Meerere rere, 22,319 987,984 12,089 


Five-yr. average 23,349 1,108,528 11,506 


production to date production to date production to date 


401,081 46,708 2,331,065 


’ ’ 


8,582 48,576 

8,134 46,897 
599,268 5,710 357,341 42,220 2,143,089 
535,103 6,858 326,442 40;999 1,918,991 
481,356 6,824 324,842 38,246 1,809,723 
497,991 6,875 311,849 41,283 1,797,824 


547,300 7,036 344,331 41,891 2,000,159 





the War Production Board officials say 
it does not have priority, and mills are 
holding off some sales to bag manufac- 
turers until this is cleared up. 

The meeting in Washington of the 
textile bag industry advisory committee 
and the WPB was concerned with such 
problems as bagging supplies, greater 
use of second-hand bags and deferment 
of key workers. No-appreciable increase 
in the supply of cotton for bagging was 
promised and while the burlap supply 
is now sufficient for primary needs, the 


trade was warned that this year’s jute 
crop may again bring short supplies. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co,’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Caleutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.62 as compared with 
17.92 a year ago. 
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PRECIPITATION DURING APRIL WAS 
APPROXIMATELY BLY 175% OF NORMAL 


Winter Wheat Has Made Fairly Spoil Growth During Period 


er 


—Much of Oats and Barley Acreage Will 


® Be Planted to Corn 


~The accumulated precipitation since 
the first of February to date in most 
of the important midwestern agricultur- 
al areas has been extremely large and in 
recent weeks the delay occasioned by 
excessive wetness has been of outstand- 
ing importance. 

Some samples of what has occurred are 
as follows: The area comprising the 
four Ohio Valley states (Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois) had an aver- 
age of 125% of normal precipitation for 
February and March and 175% of nor- 
mal for April; Missouri, February and 
March, 130% and April, 200%; lowa, 
February and March, 133% and April, 
about 150%; Kansas, February and 
March, 171%, and April, about 250%. 

During the past 10 days, however, 
seasonal farm operations made rather 
satisfactory progress in the middle At- 
lantic states, Kentucky, Tennessee, the 
west Gulf area, and:in central northern 
sections west of the lake region. 

Elsewhere, including much of the 
Southeast, the area north of the Ohio 
River, the lower Missouri and upper 
Mississippi valleys, and the central great 
plains, farm work was largely at a 
standstill and has been, more or less, for 
about five or six weeks. 

With a return of favorable weather, 
efforts to get spring planted crops in 
will be hampered considerably by the 
shortage of farm labor. 

Winter grains and grass have pro- 
gressed favorably except that growth has 
been retarded by unseasonally low tem- 
peratures in some areas. Floods have 
done more or less damage to crops, but 
as usual, flood damage will be small in 
relation to aggregate crop production. 

Additional precipitation in the Pacific 
Northwest has further improved the 
winter grain outlook in that area. There 
will be an increase in all grain crops as 
a result of favorable conditions during 
the past 30 days. Winter wheat is in 
good condition and some spring wheat 
is coming up. Seeding has been delayed 
because of the rains. 

SEEDING PROGRESSES IN NORTHWEST 

The May 2 crop report of the Occi- 
dent Elevator division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., says that wheat seed- 
ing will probably be finished this week 
in the southern two thirds of North 
Dakota and Montana, and with a con- 
tinuation of favorable weather, the 
northern area will be finished not later 
than May 10. This will be a little late, 
but not enough to affect the outcome of 
the crop providing the growing season 
is favorable. Central Montana is very 
dry and outlook for winter wheat there 
is not favorable. Good rains are needed 
across North Dakota and Montana. 

Good progress was made in seeding in 
southern Minnesota and South Dakota 
last week, but some spots are still too 
wet to work. 

Progress of winter wheat in Nebraska 
is excellent where it survived the pre- 
vious drouth. Field work was delayed 
except in the panhandle and in areas in 
the extreme north where seeding of small 


grains made good progress and is near- 
ing completion. The intended oat and 
barley acreage in other areas will be 
largely devoted to corn. 


WHEAT JOINTING IN KANSAS 


Kansas farmers were unable to make 
any progress in the planting of spring 
crops and in preparing seedbeds for 
corn and sorghums. Wheat growth was 
retarded by cold and excessively wet 
weather. Wheat is starting to joint in 
southern Kansas and the condition of 
the crop is generally favorable although 
floods and water standing on fields have 
caused some damage. A. considerable 
acreage originally intended for oats, 
barley and flax will probably be diverted 
to corn, soybeans and sorghums. 


CONDITION GOOD IN OKLAHOMA 
Despite much unfavorable weather 
with high winds and excess rains, wheat 
has made: good progress in Oklahoma 
and the prospects are very good, ac- 
cording to J. L. Yergler, vice president 
and general manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, The recent 
federal crop survey stated that all small 
grains are doing exceptionally well in the 
southern counties but their growth had 
been retarded in the northern portion 
of the state by rain and cold weather. 
Spring planting has been delayed and 
much of the early planted corn never 
came up nor has there -been favorable 
conditions for replanting. 

Sunshine and dry weather arrived too 
late in Iowa to be of much help to the 
oats and small grain situation. It is 
believed that few farmers will take the 
risk of planting oats at this late date 
and indications now are that there will 
be a decidedly short crop. Clover and 
grass have started slowly and much live- 
stock is still on winter feed. The short- 
age of feed is acute’ on many farms. 

RAINS NEEDED IN CANADA 

Wheat seeding has made rapid prog- 
ress in most sections of western Canada 
and is now virtually completed in the 
southern half of Manitoba, many south- 
ern and central sections of Saskatche- 
wan and part of southern Alberta, The 
least progress has been made in north- 
ern Alberta and the Peace River terri- 
tory where rains and cold weather have 
hindered operations. 

Farmers are following up quickly with 
the planting of oats and barley and in 
some districts as much as 35% of the 
coarse grains are now in the ground. 
Moisture conditions on fallowed land 
are, on the whole, satisfactory but other 
fields are very dry and high winds dur- 
ing the past week caused many dust 
storms. Much of the seed now in the 
ground will require heavy rains to pro- 
mote germination. Subsoil moisture sup- 
plies are deficient over vast areas and 
copious rains will be required during the 
entire growing season. 

The seriousness of the moisture situa- 
tion can be realized by the fact that out 
of some 60 daily reporting weather sta- 
tions, only 11% had received normal or 
better rainfall during April, 22% had 


only :a trace, while 57% received more 
than a trace but less than one half inch. 
Ten per cent of the points received no 
moisture during the month. 


GROWTH RAPID IN INDIANA 


Growth, of winter grains was rapid 
in Indiana under the influence of mod- 
erately high temperatureand plenty of 
moisture. Wheat is 4 to 8 inches high 
and its condition is fairly good but needs 
more sunshine. Some fields are yellow- 
ing from an excess of moisture. Sowing 
of oats has been carried on where pos- 
sible. 

TOO WET IN OHIO 


Wheat in Ohio made excellent prog- 
ress during the past week. There has 
been too much rain to permit any farm 
work, however, and the delay in spring 
planting is becoming serious. Reduced 
acreage of oats and clover is certain. 

The month just passed was the second 
wettest April since 1893 for Illinois. 
Field operations on a limited scale have 
been possible on higher, lighter soils 
between showers. The condition of win- 
ter wheat averages good and it is stool- 
ing well. About 50% of the oats acre- 
age has been seeded and some of that 
is up. Indications are for the diver- 
sion of much oats acreage to soybeans 
or corn. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





MAX BATES, RAY COLLEN 
FORM ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Omana, Nes.—Max Bates, head of 
Bates Grain Co., Kansas City, and Ray 
Collen, formerly of West-central Co-op. 
Grain Co., Omaha, have purchased the 
Kunce & Nelson elevators at Malvern, 
Strahan and Clare, Iowa. The new com- 
pany is named the Bates & Collen Ele- 
vator Co., and. Mr. Collen will manage 
the properties. He is moving to: Mal- 
vern. Mr. Bates will not be active in 
the business operations, continuing his 
residence at Kansas City. 
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OFFICES MOVED 
New York, N. Y.—The offices of Sam- 
uel Knighton & Sons, Ine., flour dis- 
tributor, have been moved to 20 Ex- 
change Place, New York. 





Still on the Job 





74-year-old Feed 
and Flour Dealer 
Likes Hard Work 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—Seventy-four years 
old and still lifting 100-Ib flour sacks 
with great ease is David Kotvis who 
likes hard work and right now is getting 
plenty of it. He is the sole remaining 
man in Kotvis Brothers, flour and feed 
store that has been in the same location 
in Milwaukee for 50 years. It once em- 
ployed nine persons. When the store 
was opened by David and his brother, 
Peter, who is dead, in 1898, the brothers 
worked up a brisk trade supplying the 
stables of wealthy families with baled 
hay and oats. As the era of horsepower 
faded, they went in for flour. More re- 
cently the rise in chicken raising has 
made business boom in scratch feeds, 
growing mashes, crushed oyster shell and 
poultry remedies. Victory gardeners 
help along by buying seeds and fertili- 
zers. However, the main business is 
supplying flour to bakeries. 
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MILLS GET 10 DAYS 
WHEN SUBSIDY ENDS 


Federation Again Calls Attention to 
Grace Period and Larger Unfilled 
Balance 


Because many millers seem to have 
missed. the point, the Millers National 
Federation. again calls attention to the 
fact that there is a 10-day grace period 
under the subsidy program at termina- 
tion, which offers millers an opportunity 
to carry currently on their books the 
equivalent of 10 days’ more grind than 
was represented by their original un- 
filled order position. 

Discussing the matter, the federation 
says: 

“Section 12 of DSC Regulation No. 4 
provides that the program may be ter- 
minated at any time after 10 days’ no- 
tice. This section goes on to provide 
that termination of the program shall 
not preclude the filing of applications 
(1) on account of wheat ground on or 
before the date of termination for which 
the applicant would otherwise have been 
eligible, and (2) on account of wheat 
ground within 120 days after the date of 
termination as provided in Section 6 (e). 

“In accordance with Section 6 (e) the 
amount of net forward sales at the end 
of the program is to be determined on 
the day preceding the day notice of 
termination is given. If this amount is 
in excess of the unfilled orders as of 
Nov. 30, then the latter will determine 
the quantity of wheat which may be 
ground within 120 days after termina- 
tion. 

“However, clause (1) of Section 12 
provides that from the date of notice of 
termination until the date of termination 
the miller will receive payment on wheat 
ground for which he would otherwise 
have been eligible, During these 10 days 
the miller is entitled to grind out sales 
made on or before the day preceding the 
day notice of termination is given and 
to receive payment on _ such grind. 
Therefore, even though a miller’s un- 
filled order position on the day preced- 
ing the day notice of termination is 
given exceeds‘ by 10 days the amount of 
his original unfilled order position, he 
has the 10 days before the date of ter- 
mination within which to grind out this 
excess, and then he has the 120 days 
after the date of termination within 
which to grind out the equivalent of his 
original unfilled order position. During 
that 10-day period, of course, no new 
sales eligible for subsidy payment can 
be made. 

“For example, assume a miller started 
out at the beginning of the program 
with an unfilled order position of 100,000 
sacks, and that his daily grind is !,000 
sacks. When notice of termination is 
given this miller finds himself with un- 
filled orders on the day preceding the day 
on which notice of termination is given 
in the amount of 110,000 sacks. Under 
Section 6 (e) of Regulation No. 4 such 
a miller would be entitled to grind out 
only the equivalent of 100,000 sacks 
within 120 days after termination be- 
cause that is the lower of his two posi- 
tions, but if he continues his grind at 
the rate of 1,000 sacks per day he can 
grind out 10,000 sacks in the 10-day 
period before termination and _ receive 
payment for this grind.” 
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LIVESTOCK MUST BE 
CUT, BERGER STATES 


Depletion of Feed Supplies Predicted 
by WFA Executive at California 
Grain Trade Meeting 


Fresno, CaL.—Livestock. must be re- 
duced to 1944 WFA goal levels or pro- 
ducers will run the risk of running out 
of feed, Walter C. Berger, chief of the 
feed and livestock branch of the Food 
Production Administration, warned those 
attending the twentieth annual conven- 
tion of the California Hay, Grain and 
Feed Association in Fresno, April 21-22. 

“The production of livestock is gov- 
erned by what feed can be produced 
rather than what is needed,” said Mr. 
Berger. “California, being a deficit 
state from the feed standpoint, faces 
many difficulties in obtaining feed sup- 
plies from surplus areas. 

“General shortages and overtaxed 
transportation facilities promise to fur- 
ther complicate the situation. 

“We must slaughter more beef as a 
means of coping with the feed problem. 
Compared with the national slaughter of 
about 27,000,000 cattle and calves in 
1943, it will be necessary to slaughter 
at least 32,600,000 head: this year to meet 
requirement for civilian, lend-lease and 
military use.” 

He cautioned that the emphasis on 
reduction of livestock numbers “does not 
mean that we want a reduction below 
the desired adjustment.” “Any further 
cut in livestock production,” said Mr. 
Berger, “eventually would require a re- 
duction in civilian meat rations, and 
this eventually is what the government 
wants to avoid.” 

Speaking of the future outlook for 
feed in California, Lyman Lantz, assist- 
ant director of the California department 
of agriculture, predicted that feed grain 
production probably will not expand to 
any marked degree after the war. He 
declared that hay acreage is likely to 
keep the production equal with the 
demand, particularly that of alfalfa. 

“Since California is a deficit state in 
feed grain production,” said Mr. Lantz, 
“expanded livestock and poultry num- 
bers will require that the feed industry 
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increase imports of feed grain from out 
of state sources. 

“With cottonseed and flax the only im- 
portant high protein oll seeds produced 
in California, a large production increase 
of these crops in the near future is not 
anticipated unless conditions develop 
which will inflate the price of cotton 
linters.” 

A number of resolutions were adopt- 
ed by the convention, including resolu- 
tions calling for the establishment of a 
voluntary pullorum disease control pro- 
gram, the continuation of the 20% set- 
aside order and the elimination of the 
inventory restrictions of Food Produc- 
tion Order 9 on imported protein meals. 
The convention also asked the War 
Food Administration to inform all feed- 
ers and farmers as to what limits they 
might adjust their inventories of live- 
stock so as to meet the orderly adjust- 
ment between livestock and feed supplies. 

Edward H. Durr, Golden Eagle  Mill- 
ing Co., Petaluma, was elected president 
of the association at the annual election. 
He succeeds H. W. Amelung, Poultry- 
man’s Co-operative, Los Angeles, who 
will continue. as. a ‘director for one 
year. Welles T. Ross, Ontario Feed & 
Milling Co., Ontario, was elected vice 
president. I. J. Stromnes, Sacramento, 
remains as secretary-treasurer. Ap- 
pointed as directors were: F. R. James, 
James Grain Co., San Jose; S. R. Fri- 
zelle, Frizelle’s, Inc., Cotati; E. C. Han- 
sen, W. H. Allen Co., San Francisco; 


Clifton B. Capps, California Milling 


Corp., Los Angeles; Harry N. Laine, 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles; James E. 
Baker, Wilbur-Ellis Co., Los Angeles; 
Louis E. Agnetti, San Joaquin Grain 
Co., Bakersfield, and E. L. Kyte, The 
Grange Co., Modesto. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





GENERAL FOOD REPORTS EARNINGS 
General Foods Corp. earnings, appli- 
cable to common stock, for the first 
quarter of 1944 were $3,458,800, or 62c 
a share, compared with $3,411,242, or 
64.5c a share on a lesser amount of 
stock outstanding, in the same period 
of 1943. Net sales of $78,312,122 in 
the first quarter of 1944 were a record 
for that period and compare with $61,- 
066,571 in the like period of 1943. 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, PRICES, AND INCOME, 
UNITED STATES, 1910-43 
INDEX NUMBERS (1910-14=100} 
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Prices received by farmers increased 102% from 1939-43, 113% 1914-19. 
Agricultual production increased 21% in 1943 over 1939 but only 6% in the 
Previous period. The greater increase in production compensates for the smaller 
increase in price in this war period, resulting in nearly the same relative in- 
crease in cash income, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics explains. 
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* MAKING TOAST THE HARD WAY * 








If the bread which the soldier is clutching were wrapped and prominently 
displaying its trade name, this picture of séldiers making toast over the hot 
lava of erupting Mt. Vesuvius might look like the far-fetched advertising 
scheme of a bread salesman. But this official army signal corps photo shows 
the ingenuity of American soldiers with time—and bread—on their hands. Mem- 
bers of a military police company in Italy, these men helped evacuate the civil- 
ians of San Sebastiano while lava from the volcano slowly destroyed the town. 
Shown making good, if unusual, use of a rest period from their duties are, left 
to right: Pfc James Stutts, Dyersburg, Tenn; Cpl Emil Beley, Flushing, L. I; 
Pfc Lou Walters, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Pvt Julius Peter, Flushing, L. I. All 


are members of the Fifth Army. 





1943 Income from Livestock 
and Crops 24% Above 1942 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Incomes from 
crops and from livestock for the United 
States in 1943 were each 24% greater 
than for 1942, a recent report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics indi- 
cates. Receipts from meat animals, 
poultry and eggs, and dairy products 
by states were quite generally higher 
than in 1942. Marketing of the largest 
number of hogs in the history of the 
country, and the sale of increased num- 
bers of eggs from larger flocks account- 
ed for most of the advance in income. 

The percentage increases in income 
from crops for the entire year 1948 over 
1942 for different regions, ranged from 
14% in the east north central region 
to 35% in the western region. The 
record potato crop in Maine, favorable 
prices for tobacco in Connecticut, excep- 
tional crops of citrus fruits in Florida 
both in 1942 and 1948, and the valuable 
crop of vegetables in Arizona went a 
long way in bringing about the increases 
in receipts from crops in 1943 of well 


* over 50% as compared with 1942. In 


Oklahoma, income from crops in 1948 
dropped to 21% below 1942 partly be- 
cause of the damage to the cotton crop 
caused by the summer drouth, and the 
relatively low yields of winter wheat 
which, with considerable reduction in 
acreage, resulted in a significant decline 
in production. 

Increases in incomes from marketings 
of feed crops, oil bearing crops, tobacco, 
fruits and nuts, and potatoes and other 
vegetables were largely responsible for 
the 11% gain in receipts from crops in 
December, 1948, over the same month 
in 1942 for the United States. Increases 
in returns from meat animals and from 


poultry and eggs helped greatly to bring 
about a 15% rise in receipts from live- 
stock and livestock products for De- 
cember. Total income from all market- 
ings rose 18% over December, 1942. 

Income for December, 1943, was 5% 
below the previous year in both the 
west north central and the south central 
regions. Largely because of the much 
smaller cotton crop in Missouri in 1943 
than in 1942, receipts from crops were 
down 18% in that state as compared 
with 1942. In North Dakota and South 
Dakota much less wheat went under 
loan than in December of the year be- 
fore, and income from crops was 48% 
and 16% below 1942, respectively, in 
these states. The low returns in these 
three states accounted for the decline in 
receipts from crops in the west north 
central region. . 

Income from crops in the north Atlan- 
tic region in December, 1943, was 84% 
higher than in 1942 mostly because of 
increased receipts from potatoes in 
Maine and from tobacco in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. 

Receipts from livestock and livestock 
products ranged from 11% above De- 
cember, 1942, in the north Atlantic and 
the east north central regions to 39% 
in the south Atlantic region. Receipts 
from poultry and eggs played a large 
part in increasing incomes in all sec- 
tions and accounted for most of the in- 
crease in livestock in the north Atlantic 
region. Receipts from hogs were up also 
in most states in the east north central 
region. Especially high returns from 


broilers and turkeys were responsible 
for a large proportion of the gains in 
the south Atlantic region. 
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~THORO-BREAD 
Tho Pertect ‘Flour 


ENRICHED 


for Bakers 
Who Prefer It 





OF ALL WARTIME FOODS, BREAD COSTS 
LEAST FOR ITS NUTRITIONAL WORTH 
AND ALWAYS IS EASIEST TO BUY 


Bread costs least per unit of energy of 
any food available in the American 
diet. 

Please make your bread as good 
as you can. 


Please use excellent flour. 


Please do not permit this golden op- 
portunity to escape the nation’s great 
bread industries. 


AANOLD OF STEALITG 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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“ISMERTA” 


Here is a flour that fits perfectly into 
any baker's war production program. 
_ A flour with such definite and assured 
performance characteristics that he can 
call upon it to do a larger share of the 
baking job with the uttermost saving in 
other ingredients. Yet he always can 


be confident of the quality and taste 
of his loaf. 


A First Preferred with Many Bakers 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 


——— 


@§ MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















Simplifying the Complex 
ESEARCH chemists have succeeded 
in isolating two more vitamins in the 

famous B-complex group. Just to re- 
fresh your memory on some of the vita- 
mins in that group, here are the names 
of a few of them: riboflavin, niacin, thia- 
mine, biotin, pantothenic acid, folic 
acid, and inositol. 

Really, now, I was expecting some- 
thing big. You can well imagine the let- 
down feeling I had when I read that the 
two new vitamins have béen named 
“B-11” and “B-12.” Somebody is slip- 
ping on these names. Maybe the official 
namer has gone to war.—P. L. D. 


= 8 


At the week-end, we skimmed over 
“Gulliver’s Travels.” We came to the 
passage where Gulliver dined with the 
Queen of the Brobdingnagians. “The 
Queen,” he said, “(who had indeed but 
a weak stomach), took wp at one motth- 
ful, as much as a dozen English farmers 
could eat at a meal, . . She would 
craunch the wing of a lark, bones and 
all, between her teeth, although it were 
nine times as large as that of a full- 
grown turkey; and put a bit of bread 
in her mouth, as big as two twelboe- 
penny loaves!” 

Her Majesty would have Pays a 
rare problem for the rationing pundits 
of this century.—Milling, Liverpool, Eng. 


Ss & 8 


AN IMPORTANT MILLER 
OF THE MID-WEST 

The first important mills at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., were built by John Carlisle, 
an Irishman who came to the United 
States in 1825. For 12 years he was a 
successful miller at Marlborough, in 
Ulster County, on the Hudson River, 
and then moved to Indianapolis. There 
for the next three years he was inter- 
ested in a soap and candle factory, and 
in a dairy. 

In 1840 he returned to the milling 
industry, and built what was then con- 
sidered a large merchant mill on the 
arm of the canal near where it crossed 
Washington Street. sere he manufac- 
tured and shipped the first flour that 
was exported from that part of Indiana. 
Some of it he transported by wagon 
to the Ohio River, where he had to 
sell it for $8 bbl, and was well laughed 
at by his friends for the trouble he 
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over from the guv’ment. 





“Over to a meetin’ of the Branch Water senate at Stone’s 
Store the other evenin’,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “the boys 
had the world after the war 
eectty well fixed up until Old 


= : oh the rich an’ give it to the shif’- 
less an’ worthy, why they had to 
send all the swag down to the tax eat- 
ers at Washington City to divide up any that — be left 
Jim argyfied we might jes’ 
do the splittin’ up here where it’s handy an’ everybody was 
honest an’ could be trusted to make a fair divvy. Some of 
the boys thought Jim’s idea might be worth debatin’.” 


Jim Sproul, who’d been 
sneakin’ a few shots out 
of the oil can Pap keeps 
Yi).ander the counter, said 
what he couldn’t see no 
+. sense to was, ef they was 
goin’ to tax all the money 


’s well 








took. He-was, however, establishing a 
reputation and a market for his brand. 

As an instance of the price to which 
wheat sometimes dropped at the time, he 
bought wheat in 1842 at 25c bu, and 
sold flour on the Ohio River for $2.75 
bbl. 

Gradually his trade extended until he 
became the most important miller in 
the West, With the outbreak of the 
Civil War his transactions further in- 
creased. In 1860 he did a business of 
about $1,000,000, and had flour on sale 
in all of the eastern as well as the 
western cities. In 1864-65 he bought 
some 80,000 bus of wheat a week, as 
well as some 38,000 bbls of flour from 
mills besides his own, thus paying out 
some $100,000 a week in cash. 

In 1865, when the government took 
possession of the railways to convey 
the troops home, he .could not get his 
grain and flour forwarded before the 
drop in price, and lost $5@6 bbl on 
his flour. 

The highest -prices which he paid in 
currency were in 1866, when he paid 
$3.25 bu for wheat, and sold flour for 
$16 bbl. 

He and his sons owned two large mer- 
chant mills, and their brands long con- 
tinued in high esteem on the Atlantic 
seaboard, as well as in western states. 


THE TALK OF BREAD 
RATIONING 


More and more one hears talk of the 
possibility of bread rationing before the 
war is over. The possibility has been 
suggested at two or three trade gather- 
ings and since then has been hashed over 
by newspaper commentators and others. 
Basis for the fear’ is the rapid disap- 
pearance of our surplus wheat supply. 
Wheat stocks have simply melted away. 

The worst feature to the talk about 
bread rationing is that it may, if it 
continues, cause householders to attempt 
to hoard flour. Should there be an 
unnecessary step up in household de- 
mand for flour, it would not only lead 
to needless waste but bring about the 
very scarcity we hope to avoid. A na- 
tionally known grain firm, commenting 
on the situation, says: “If this agitation 
was not so threatening to the morale 
of the country, it would be ridiculous. 
A more effective method of stimulating 
hoarding: can hardly be imagined, and 
it is probable that buying of flour may 
be sufficiently stimulated to cause an 
upturn in the wheat market as well as 
withholding of old wheat from the 
market by farmers.”—American Baker. 

i~} 


Wine that leaps, bread that sings, and 


cheese that weeps.—titalian Saying. 
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Wailing Wall 


RITISH millers do not know how 

well off they really are. In a recent 
issue of Milling, British trade journal, 
a miller complains to the editor about 
all the red tape involved in getting 
silk bolting cloth. 

Here is his complaint: “Any miller 
who wants a cover for a centrifugal or 
other dressing machine must communi- 
cate with the supplier, who thereupon 
must apply—in duplicate, of course !— 
to the Silk Controller for permission to 
supply the cover.” 

I think that miller, just for punish- 
ment, should be sent, post haste, a copy 
of Form WPB 541 (Old Form PD 1A), 
Brother, that form is a masterpiece and 
it’s in triplicate, too. One doesn’t have 
to be crazy to be able to fill good old 
PD 1A out, but they say that it helps 
lots.—P. L. D., in Milling Production. 


BUREAUCRACY 

. The government archivist reports that 
he collects records from 10 large execu- 
tive departments, 1906 alphabetical agen- 
cies, and 35 large independent govern- 
ment establishments, like the General 
Accounting Office and Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. And the record is still incom- 
plete.— Advertising Age. 


= 
MOTIF: MOTHER 


A culinary genius—no mere cook— 

The snow-haired sprig of womanhood, 
who bakes 

Delectables in our old kitchen. Cakes? 

Their recipes were never printed in a 
book: 

Creations whisked of this and that in 
bowls! 

The poetry she writes of flour and yeast 

Comes from the oven in the form of rolls 

Lucullus might have served once at a 
feast. 


Crust, mouth-watering, frames pictorial 
pies, 

Ambrosia-filled. Incense aromas rise 

From plastic stuff that turns to loaves 
of bread 

A sculptress molded. 
head, 

Her heart, deft fingertips, or all, that 
know, 

Beyond our ken, such wonder ways with 
dough? 


Is it her white 


Erne. Romie Four. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on "Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and ~ 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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INFLATIONARY TAXATION 
he the current issue of his company “house organ,” 
mailed to customers, a miller—who we assume 
would prefer not to be quoted by name—discusses what 


he terms the increasingly “extravagant habits” of busi- 
ness enterprises. We are quoting below the essen- 


tial part of his comment, not only because it is sound 


reasoning succinctly stated but more because of a 
single sharply pointed phrase—“Certainly high in- 
come tax rates must be more inflationary than all other 
influences combined.” 

“Present all-time high in the use of long-dis- 
tance telephone facilities is one manifestation of 
the frame of mind of business people. That and 
the tremendous increase in passenger traffic are, 
of course, partially due to wartime activities; but 
to our notion indicate the rapidly growing I-don’t- 
care attitude toward expenses—occasioned by con- 
fiscatory tax rates. Extravagance is rampant. 
Certainly high incbme tax rates must be more 
“nflationary’ than all other influences combined. 

“The danger to the individual businessman is the 
formation of bad habits, his own as well as those 
of his organization. ‘What’s the use’ is a phrase 
that should never be allowed, for some day the 
good old ways of thrift must be resumed.” 

By coincidence, we were about to air our own 
views on this particular subject when along came this 
circular supplying the exact text we needed phrased 
in better words than we ourself could have chosen. 
Can any single reader of this think of a single item 
in the whole vast complexity of causes of present and 
threatened further inflation than the current income 
tax rates, especially those which confiscate virtually 
all corporation earnings over 5%? Marching with it, 
indeed part and parcel’ of it, is the incredibly waste- 
ful spending of public money for purposes. not as- 
sociated with the actual war effort and thus adding 
astronomical sums to the mounting public debt. 

Every man associated in any responsible capacity 
with business and industry well knows how wide- 
spread is the practice of considering every kind of 
expense, not with the customary prudence and exercise 
of sound business judgment but largely in connection 
with its relation to taxes, with the frequent answer to 
expense problems expressed in the phrase, “Oh, well, 
why not? it costs only 5c on the dollar.” This applies 
not only to such minor items as telephone services and 
travel costs but, especially among some of the coun- 
try’s largest corporations, to such things as advertising 
and sales promotion extravagances, vast contributions 
to this and that permissible and presumably worthy 
cause and a thousand items of cost which would not 
be given a moment’s consideration in normal times. 

We have willingly done our share in sandbagging 
folks for these last mentioned donations, but have as 
yet failed to carry on with our cheer leaders’ emphasis 
on the argument that most of such contributions is paid 
by the government. The argument is, of course, per- 
fectly all right, fair enough and even endorsed by 
government. Furthermore, our conscience is as elastic 
as most, and we certainly take account of every per- 
missible allowance in our own ‘settlements with the 
tax sleuths. Yet we someway cannot escape the con- 
clusion voiced by Huckleberry Finn’s “Pap” when 
he declared it “is a hell'of a government any way 
a feller looks at it.” We mean, of course, in this 
particular matter. 

Also, we know almost no man responsible for the 
management of even a modest corporation who would 
not greatly prefer in these difficult times to pursue 
a prudent program of expenses, and then pay the 
government a fair and just, even over-generous, share 
of his income provided he were permitted to lay 
aside the money he now wastes as provision against 
postwar rehabilitation, reconversion and a score of 
other needs not accurately to be even estimated in 
advance of the event. We can, indeed, testify to the 
accuracy of this because of consideration we have had to 
give to it, with little or no worthwhile result, in our 
own relatively small establishment. Literally none 
escapes, 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











Perhaps the danger of “formation of bad business 
habits” mentioned in the opinion we quoted at the 
beginning may not be lasting. Men who succeed in 
business necessarily must have capacity to adjust 
themselves to changing situations. So quite possibly 
the tax-reckless spendthrift of today may in the hard 
days which quite possibly may succeed the peace easily 
return to his old habits of prudence and economy. Yet, 
so far as now can be foreseen, he will have then, as he 
has now, the overshadowing wastes of government, 
quite possibly increased by some new slant to the 
economic philosophy of overcoming hard times by in- 
creased taxation and multiplied expenditures of pub- 
lic funds. It is not beyond imagination to picture an 
administration of government setting out to defeat 
depression by keeping up civilian expenditures to the 
present basis of war costs. Sounds silly, but might 
happen. 


——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





FORTUNE OF WAR 


S of May 1 the Farwell & Rhines Co, Inc., of 
Watertown, N. Y., quite possibly the oldest es- 
tablished manufacturer of flour and “wheat specialties” 
in the country, figuratively locked the doors of its mill 
as the first step in liquidating its business. 

Established in 1878 and continuously operated since 
that time, the company has for many years been 
widely known as one of the leading producers of 
“gluten flour” and of several special products not 
normally offered by flour millers, under its distinctive 
“criss-cross” trade mark. Its small advertisement 
modestly promoting the sale of this and its other 
special products has regularly appeared in the columns 
of this publication for 88 years. 

In a current letter to us Mr. Frank J. Rhines, for 
many years one of our occasional and always inter- 
esting correspondents regarding our observations on 
this page, explains that discontinuation of the busi- 
ness is primarily due to the virtual impossibility of 
the company’s securing wheat of the several types 
required for milling its products. While by no means 
attributing responsibility for this wholly to misdirec- 
tion of our wheat supplies in time of war, Mr. Rhines 
points out that for the first time in nearly three score 
and ten years that situation exists. 

While just now war conditions are responsible for 
a certain activity and presumptively resulting profits 
in the milling industry as a whole, there is unques- 
tionably a continuing mortality among long established 
smaller mills in every part of the country. Just how 
much these may be due to the inequities of government 
control is.a matter of opinion. So also is the after-the- 
peace future. Meanwhile, the liquidation of old mill- 
ing concerns here and there in the industry occasions 
more than passing regret. 


—=— BREAD 18. THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


NO PROFIT IN CARRYING CHARGE 
arora suggests it would be worth while for 

us to point out that, contrary to the assumption 
of many bakers and other buyers of flour, the current 
carrying charge of one twelfth of a cent per hundred- 
weight per day on past due contracts is by no means 
fully compensatory to the miller but actually occasions 
him definite out-of-pocket loss in every case of de- 
layed shipping directions. 








IAL 


He says, and this is the general observation of all 
millers, that many buyers believe no harm is done by 
their delaying ordering out flour overdue on contracts 
because “we are paying you the cost of carrying the 
wheat.” No doubt they are perfectly honest, eve 
though misinformed, in holding this view. . . 

As a matter of fact, the current carrying charge 
of approximately 1c per bushel per month in terms of 
wheat falls substantially short of the actual net stor- 
age and handling charge for public elevator storage, 
not to mention the consequential costs to every miller 
in the upsetting of his operating schedules and a multi- 
plicity of other outlays in these days of labor short- 
ages and increased expenses in every factor of carry- 
ing on any commercial activity. 

Our correspondent does not suggest that the cur- 
rent well established and recognized charge should be 
increased. He does believe, however, that many buy- 
ers assume they are under no obligation to complete 
old contracts—since, as they see it, the miller is fully 
protected—and so feel free to delay shipping directions 
while securing other flour from other sources, perhaps 
at current price advantage. Incidentally, the apparent 
casual profit in most of these substitutions usually is 
“washed up” in the end, so that the buyer gains little 
while the seller suffers both inconvenience and loss. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





A CHEER FOR SEWELL AVERY 


E are confident that most readers of these com- 

ments will share our admiration for Mr. Sewell 
Avery, chairman of the board of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., for his courageous resistance to the arbitrary 
and quite possibly wholly unlawful act of President 
Roosevelt in seizing the Ward company’s property 
and business, dispossessing the owners and turning 
its operation over to agents of government under 
protection of the nation’s armed forces. 

It is true that the public has limited knowledge of 
the rights and wrongs of the matter. Nor is it able 
to interpret the application of the vast confusion of our 
labor laws to the issue involved. It does know, how- 
ever, that the President’s arbitrary action in virtual 
confiscation of the property and business of one of the 
country’s’ greatest, most useful, well. reputed and 
honorably conducted merchandising establishments at 
the behest of a labor organization which does not even 
claim the established right under the labor laws to 
speak for a majority of its employees, is capricious, 
utterly high handed and contrary to the spirit of fair 
play upon which this nation is founded and without 
which it cannot exist. 

The public also knows that the seizure was fol- 
lowed immediately by court action designed, not to 
bring the merits of the matter as promptly as possible 
to lawful adjudication by the courts but to gain a 
technical legal advantage primarily designed to de- 
feat the company’s anticipated attempt to seek court 
protection for ‘its rights. Perhaps the management’s 
courage is the more to be admired since even the court 
protection upon which it relies is rendered the more 
doubtful by reason of several recent decisions reflecting 
the personal and political preferences of the judges 
themselves. 

How much the action of the administration in this 
matter is due to partisan politics no man can say. As- 
suredly there are signs and portents in the incident. 
Though the public knows so little, that little is suf- 
ficient to suggest to those not necessarily too biased 
that the President’s order is more in behalf of labor 
than in behalf of fair enforcement of law. Were it 
otherwise surely orderly procedure in the courts would 
‘have resolved every issue in the manner provided by 
and in full accord with constitutional government. 

Let us give three cheers for Mr. Avery, by no 
means as a resister of our country’s laws but as a 
courageous defender of those laws against arbitrary 
and capricious methods of enforcement against those 
who honor them and seek honestly to observe them. 
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PLONE: 


| Good Bread Rides a Tall Horse 


Bread has been promoted to be Sapate General offthe 
Nation’s food army— 


Not only of our fighting forces on a hundred fronts but 
of our production forces on the home front— 


And of the whole civilian front, of the good food front 
everywhere. 


To be worthy of the High Command, to earn its fair 
share in the honors of victory 


BREAD MUST BE THE BEST EVER 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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Is Everyone Conserving Paper? 
* * * 
By C. W. Browne, Editor-in-Chief of Packaging Magazine 
* * 


HE answer is short and to the point—NO! The shortage of paper and 

paperboard grows more and more acute. Extreme measures must be 

resorted to in order to compensate for shortages that cannot be relieved, 
principally because of the manpower situation. Voluntary co-operation hasn’t 
accomplished enough. Allocation of paperboard for containers went into effect 
April 1, although that field from the start made a natural target for restrictive 
orders. In point of bulk as ‘well as method of production and consumption, it 
was easy to make a quick showing of conservation in the packaging field. 

Perhaps it hasn’t been quite so easy for other users to put through conserva- 
tion measures. It is noticeable, however, that many newspapers now have fewer 
pages and fewer editions, and practically all magazines are taking the medicine. 
Even some of the government bureaus are beginning to show they know there’s 
a shortage. The “handouts” and releases for some time have been mimeographed 
on both sides, and of course you have noticed that you’re only getting half as big 
a war bond as you formerly did. A lot of official letters, however, are still writ- 
ten and sent with a senseless extra carbon attached. 

But there is one class of paper users that apparently doesn’t care whether 
there’s a shortage or not. In our morning mail, the day this was written, were 
four copies of an elaborate and attractive booklet on golf and country clubs, 
sent out by a management concern. 

Your own mail, every day, is bringing you advertising pieces that—to put it 
mildly—you could very easily do without. How many useless tons of it are 
circulated it is impossible even to guess. 

This must not be interpreted as a condemnation of direct mail advertising 
or commercial printing. Our organization, and the writer personally, have been 
consistent advocates, producers and users of those forms of business presentation 
for too many years to be accused of any such attitude. Nor should it be assumed 
that all users of these media are so thoughtless, even though there are a few 
who seem to proceed on the selfish basis of telling their own story in the usual 
manner, regardless of how much precious materials they use. On the other hand, 
we know of many house organs, long-standing and important sales messengers 
for vital products and services, that have been reduced in size, format and fre- 
quency of issue. And in passing, let us pay tribute to the splendid work of the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee in showing direct mail users how to conserve 
and still maintain advertising effectiveness. 

They have, and rightly, pointed out that “presentations as usual” not only 
place a terrific load on an. overworked postal system, but are quite likely to arouse 
antagonism and resentment instead of good will on the part of the recipient, 
partly because of selection of silly subject matter, partly because of inexcusable 
waste of materials and partly because the advertisers can’t possibly deliver the 
goods anyway. 

How can this wastage be curbed? It’s too easy for the willful violator to 
offend, even in the face of government restrictive orders that rely on patriotic 
co-operation and voluntary action. One step that would help: Write to those 
offenders who clutter up your mail and suggest that they tone down their material 
to a point more in keeping with the times. Perhaps your pressure will accomplish 
what their good taste won’t. 


| TEXT OF NEW CORN REGULATION | 


The fulfillment of requirements for the Livingston, Logan, McLean, Macon, Mar- 
defense of the United States has resulted shall, Mason, Menard, Morgan, Moultrie, 
in a shortage in the supply of corn for Peoria, Piatt, Putnam, Sangamon, Scott, 
defense, for private account, and for export; Stark, Tazewell, Vermillion, Will, Wood- 
and the following order is deemed necessary ford. 
and appropriate in the public interest and INDIANA, Counties of: Benton, Fountain, 








to promote the national defense: Jasper, Montgom Newt 
Limitations on sale, transportation, and Starks. > semen 2 Vermillion, enon 
use of corn. White. 
IOWA, Oounties of: Audubon, Boone, 


(A) DEFINITIONS: 

(1) “Person” means any individual, part- 
nership, association, business trust, corpora- 
tion, or any organized group of persens 
whether incorporated or not, and includes 
any state or political subdivision or agency 
thereof. 

(2) “Corn” means yellow, white, or mixed 
shelled corn, whole corn, ear corn, or snap 
corn, of the dent or flint varieties, exclud- 
ing however, seed corn, pop corn, grain 
sorghums, sweet corn, broom corn and 
corn used for canning purposes. 

(3) “Elevator operator” means a person Martin, Murray, Nobles, Pipestone, Red- 
who owns or operates a grain elevator, ware- wood, Renville, Rock, Watonwan, Yellow 
house, or barge or car loading facility, and Medicine. 
who receives corn for resale. NEBRASKA, Counties of: Burt, Butler, 

(4) “Commodity” means the Commodity Cass, Cuming, Dodge, Douglas, Lancaster, 
Otoe, Sarpy, Saunders, Seward, Thurston, 


Buena Vista, Calhoun, Carroll, Cerro Gor- 
do, Cherokee, Clay, Crawford, Dallas, Diek- 
inson, Emmet, Franklin, Fremont, Greene, 
Grundy, Guthrie, Hamilton, Hancock, Har- 
din, Harrison, Humboldt, Ida, Jasper, Kos- 
suth, Lyon, Marshall, Mills, Monona, Mont- 
gomery, O’Brien, Osceola, Page, Palo Alto, 
Plymouth, Pocahontas, Polk, Pottawatomie, 
Poweshiek, Sac, Shelby, Sioux, Story, Tama, 
Webster, Winnebago, Woodbury, Wright. 
MINNESOTA, Counties of: Blue Earth, 
Brown, Chippewa, Cottonwood, Faribault, 
Parle, Lincoln, Lyon, 


Oredit Corp. 

(5) “Chief of AAA” means the chief of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, War 
Food Administration, or any employee or 
agency of the Department of Agriculture 
designated by him. 

(6) “Designated area’ includes the fol- 
lowing: 

ILLINOIS, Counties of: 


(7) “Designated Agent” means an eleva- 
tor operator located in the designated area 
and authorized by Commodity to receive 
corn for the t of G dity. 

(8) “County committee’ meang the Coun- 
ty Agricultural Conservation Committee. 
Bureau, Cass, (9) “Feeder” means any farmer or other 
person who acquires corn for the purpose 
of feeding livestock or poultry. 

(10) “Authorized Agent” means any em- 





Champaign, Christian, De Witt, Douglas, 
Fulton, Grundy, 
Kankakee, Kendall, Knox, 


Iroquois, 
Lee, 








oo gtk lb ah» a fee Wy any state or 

whose utilized 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Agency Dur- 
suant to (K) hereof. 


gave “Mixed Feed Manufacturer” means 
Yy person who uses corn in the manufac- 
cae of mixed feed for sale. 
(B) LIMITATIONS ON SALE AND TRANS- 
PORTATION. EXCEPT AS HEREIN- 
PROVIDED: 
(1) No person shall sell va Baoek v Amon corn 
located in the designated area 
other: than Commodity or ‘te. Geathanted 
agent, and no person other than Commodity 
or its designated agent shall purchase or 
accept delivery of corn located in such area. 
(2) No person shall t corn located 
in the designated area for transportation 
or delivery to any person other than Com- 
modity or its designated agent. This pro- 
vision shall not be construed to peeyen? any 
corn 





shall transport corn from 
the designated area to any place outside 
of such area, except to Commodity or its 
designated agent. 


(C) EXEMPTIONS: 

(1) Any feeder whose establishment is lo- 
cated in the designated area and who has 
less than a 30-day supply of corn for feed- 
ing requirements may, upon application to 
the county committee for the county in 
which his establishment is located, be au- 
thorized by the committee, in writing, to 
acquire and transport: 

(1) From any person other than an ele- 
vator eperator in the designated area 
either 50 bus of corn located in such area 
or such amount as is necessary to make 
his inventory equal to a 30-day supply, 
whichever amount is the greater; or 

(II) From any elevator operator located 

in the designated area either 50 bus of corn 
not subject to the set-aside requirement of 
War Food Order No. 96 or War Food 
Order No. 96.1 or such amount of such corn 
as is necessary to make his inventory equal 
to a 30-day supply, whichever amount is 
the greater. 
(2) Upon the surrender to the seller of 
an authorization issued by the appropriate 
county committee in accordance with (C) 
(1) hereof: 

(I) Any person other than an elevator 
operator in the designated area may sell 
and deliver to the person named in such 
authorization the amount of corn specified 
therein; and 

(II) Any elevator operator located in the 
designated area may sell and deliver to the 
person named in such authorization corn 
not subject to the set-aside requirements 
of War Food Order No. 96, SUPRA, or War 
Food Order No. 96.1, SUPRA, in the amount 
specified in such authorization. 

(3) Any feeder, upon application to the 
county committee for the county where 
corn owned by him is located, may be au- 
thorized by such committee in writing, to 
transport such corn to any point outside of 
the designated area for the purpose of feed- 
ing livestock or poultry owned by him. 

(4) Any person who buys, sells, or trans- 
ports corn in accordance with the provisions 
of any authorization issued by a county 
committee under this order shall comply 
with all directions contained in such au- 
thorization. 


(D) TRANSPORTATION: 

(1) Any person transporting corn within 
or from the designated area by any means 
other than rail shall stop upon. request 
by an authorized agent, shall identify the 
source and destination of such corn, and 
shall allow inspection of any shipping pa- 
pers in his possession; and any authorized 
agent who has probable cause to believe 
that any person is transporting corn in 
violation of Pthis order is authorized to stop 
such person and make the inspection herein 
provided for. 

(2) Any person transporting corn within 
or from the designated area in accordance 
with an authorization issued under (C) 
hereof shall, while engaged in such trans- 
portation, carry a copy of such authoriza- 
tion which shall be submitted for inspec- 
tion to an authorized agent upon request. 


(E) LIMITATION ON USE: 

(1) Beginning May 1, 1944, no mixed 
feed manufacturer located in the designated 
area shall use during any month any 
quantity of corn in the manufacture of 
mixed feed which is in excess of the aver- 
age quantity of corn used by him in the 
manufacture of mixed feed during the cor- 
responding month of the calendar years of 
1942 and 1943. 

(2) Every person who, under an author- 
ization from Commodity requires corn from 
Commodity or any of its designated agents 
shall comply with all the terms and con- 
ditions specified in such authorization, and 
any failure to comply with such terms and 
conditions shall constitute a violation of 
this order. 


(F) CONTRACTS: 

The provisions of this order and of all 
orders or regulations issued pursuant there- 
to shall be observed without regard to con- 
tracts heretofore or hereafter made, or any 
po accrued or payments made there- 
under. 


(G) RECORDS AND REPORTS: 

(1) The chief of AAA shall be entitled to 
obtain such information from and require 
such reports and the keeping of such 
records by, any person, as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate, in his discretion, to 
the enforcement or administration of the 
provisions of this order. 

(2) Every person subject to this order 
shall, for at least one year (or for such 
period of time as the chief of AAA may 
designate) maintain an accurate reeord of 
his transactions in corn. 
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eo Every elevator operator, shall, See Sttor 
es or delivery of corn under the 
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cn AUDITS AND INSPECTIONS: 
The chief of AAA shall be entitled to 
make such audit or inspection of the books, 
and other writings, promises, or 
stocks, of corn of any person, and to make 
such investigations, as may be necessary 
or appropriate, in his discretion to the 
enforcement or administration of the pro- 
visions of this order. 


(1) UEST FOR RELIEF FRO 
HARDSHIP: ' 


Any person affected by this order who 
considers that compliance herewith would 
work an exceptional or unreasonable hard- 
ship on him may file a request for relief 
with the county committee for the county 
in which the corn is located. The request 
shall be in writing and shall set forth al) 
pertinent facts and the nature of the relief 
sought. Such request shall be acted upon 
by the chief of AAA or any employee of 
the Agricultural i smearages Agency desig- 
nated by him. 


(J) VIOLATIONS: 

Any person who violates any provisions of 
this order may in accordance with the ap- 
plicable procedure, be prohibited from re- 
ceiving, making any deliveries of or using 
corn or any other material subject to pri- 
ority or allocation control by any govern- 
mental agency. Any person who wilfully 
violates any provision of this order is guilty 
of a crime and may be prosecuted under 
pind and all applicable laws. Civil action 

y also be instituted to enforce any lia- 
bility or duty created by, or to enjoin any 
violation of, any provision of this order. 


(K) DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY: 
The administration of this order and the 
powers vested in the War Food Administra- 
tor, insofar as such powers relate to the ad- 
ministration of this order, are hereby dele- 
gated to the chief of AAA. The chief of 
AAA is authorized to redelegate to any 


~ employee of the United States Department 


of Agriculture, or to any agency or employee 
of the United States, any or all of the 
authority vested in him by this order, and 
to utilize the services of any federal, state 
or local agency in the administration of 
this order. 


(L) COMMUNICATIONS: 

All reports required to be filed hereunder 
and all communications concerning this 
order shall, unless instructions to the con- 
trary are issued by the chief of AAA, be 
addressed to the chief of Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 26, D. C., 
ref: WFO 98. 

This order shall be effective for 60 days 
oo at 12:01 a. m. CWT, April 25, 

Issued this 22nd day of April, 1944. 


WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WINTER WHEAT CONDITION 
BY STATES TABULATED 


The reported condition figures for 
winter wheat by states for April 1, 194, 
with comparisons, are shown in the table 
below. These data were not published 
in the April 10 general crop report re- 
leased by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Condition (per cent) April 1 


Average, 

State— 1933-42 1943 1944 
New York ........ £388 80 78 
New Jersey ....... 84 86 85 
Pennsylvania ...... 83 82 78 

1D acioucden eae: See 69 80 
EmGinme ... 5066s cus 79 69 84 
Tilinois ........ pecs: 73 88 
Michigan .......... 80 84 80 
Wisconsin ....m... 84 90 75 
Minnesota ......... 79 86 64 
TOWG °...iepisietan 80 “85 80 
Missouri .....,.... 75 17 88 
South Dakota ..... 64 73 80 
Nebraska ......... 68 81 60 
Kangns Soseisecns 64 85 73 
Delaware ....... a ee 88 89 
Maryland ......... - 84 81 87 
Virginig:srcsiss css BE 74 89 
West Virginia ..... 81 76 83 
North Carolina .... 83 82 86 
South Carolina .... 177 80 83 

COR: A045 tk oo ee 81 82 
Kentucky ......... 81 12 83 
Tennessee ......... 82 83 87 
Alabama .....:.... 79 82 84 
Mississippi ....... Ors 88 91 
Arkansas ..... . 79 78 80 
Oklahoma ......... 69 19 78 
TOM Wee avicstves: 70 16 
Montana .......... 78 87 70 
TOGO Se 60 8e Fa'ss 86 81 86 
Wyoming ......... 67 85 70 
Colorado ....-...+. 61 88 63 
New Mexico ....... 67 17 60 
AFIZONA ...00.e000+ 91 90 92 
aes oer | 81 86 
Nevada ........+.. 97 100 92 
Washington PORES 60 86 
Oregon .........+.. 84 16 87 
California Gs tawees ae 86 18 
United States.... 74 79 7 
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. Make Your Bread Perfect With 


|} ~~ GOOCH'’S BEST FLOUR 


H :, Requires No Blending 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA: 


Daily Capacity 4000 Cwts. =i. 2 Elevator Capacity 2,000,000. Bu. 
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Food Sales by Independents Gain 18% 


Chain Store Volume Drops 74%, Progressive Grocer Survey 
Indicates—Store Closings Begin to Taper Off Late 
in 1943—Self-Service Grows 


pendent grocers in 1948 totaled $1,- 

860,000,000, or 18% above the pre- 
vious year, contrasted with a decline for 
chain grocers of $350,000,000, or 744%, 
the Progressive Grocer, New York, re- 
ports in its annual survey of the gro- 
cery business for last year. Independ- 
ents with an all-time sales high in 1943 
of $8,960,000,000, did 62% of the entire 
grocery volume of the country, com- 
pared with total chain sales of $4,250,- 
000,000, according to the publication’s 
estimate. 

In 1943 retail food prices were 11.4% 
above the previous year, “yet total food 
store sales were only 9% higher and fell 
short of many expectations,’ the pub- 
lication comments. 

Independents did well because of bet- 
ter supplies and better locations. “Some 
of the chains suffered from their past 
policies,” says the survey, as well as 
from supermarket concentration. How- 
ever, independent supermarkets which 
also suffered from gas restrictions, did 
better than supermarkets operated by 
chains and subject to identical handi- 
caps. 

Not all independents enjoyed pros- 
perity, although 87% had sales increases. 
The remainder had losses or no change. 

Of the more than 38,000 stores sur- 
veyed, 49% still made deliveries at the 
end of 1943 compared with 65% a year 
previously. 

Self-service in 1943 increased from 
11 to 17% over 1942, with 52% operat- 
ing semi-self-service stores. Only 31% 
of the independents operated counter 
service stores at the end of the year. 
The help shortage naturally accelerated 
the trend toward self-service, which fre- 
quently helped independents to cut op- 
erating expenses about 4%. Most self- 
service grocers report they will never 
go back to the old system. As a whole, 
independent grocers got along with about 
10% less full-time help for the tonnage 
handled than in the previous year. 


I gee food sales by inde- 


STORE CLOSINGS 
Commenting on the closing of small 
stores, the survey says: “Of every eight 
food stores that were available to con- 
sumers before the war, seven still re- 
mained at the close of 1948. From 
scattered and somewhat fragmentary in- 
formation available it appears that since 
Pearl Harbor the number of food stores 
has declined about 81,000, or 18.5% of 
the 602,850 stores that were available 
before the war. 


HOW MUCH FOR A TOOTH? 


How much does the average per- 
son think one of his molars is worth? 
James Fuese, Youngstown, Ohio, 
thought his ought to bring $400. He 
recently bit into a cake made by Gren- 
nan Bakeries, Ine., and broke.a molar 
on a bolt that had accidéatally been 
lodged in the cake. He sued for $400. 
Grennan Bakeries offered $100, but 
Fuese thought his tooth worth more 
than that and the case came to trial. 
The jury said $50 was enough. 


——a 


“Since Pearl Harbor there are ap- 
proximately 55,000 fewer independent 
grocery and combination stores, 5,500 


fewer chain grocery and combination ‘ 


stores, and 21,000 fewer specialty stores. 
But fortunately for consumers the stores 


that closed were on the whole small 
- units, and while they may have made up 
'18%% of the total number, it is not 
likely that. more than 2% or 8% of the 
sales volume was affected by these clos- 
ings. 

“Food stores closed rapidly in the 
first five months of 1948, but the rate 
of closings slowed down during the mid- 
dle of the year and by the end of the 
year was negligible. But throughout the 
year the total number of food stores 
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declined about 48,000, of which 84,00 
were independent grocery and combing. 
tion stores, 2,000 chain units, and 12,099 
specialty stores. At the end of 1943 
there remained approximately 521,00 
food stores compared with 602,850 be. 
fore the war.” 

The chances are that in the postwar 
period independents can hold some of 
their new volume but not all of it, Cay 
Dipman, editor of the Progressive Gro. 
cer, forecasts. 

“But the future prosperity of inde. 
pendent food merchants does not rest 
entirely within themselves,” he added, 





Make your dollars fight- 
BUY WAR BONDS NOW! 
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“what is needed are more low cost 
wholesalers who will deliver staple. mer- 
chandise to volume stores at a margin 
of 5% or less, retailers who will sell 
these staples at a margin of 10% or 
less.” sf 

“Independents themselves are conscious 
of the competitive battle that lies 
ahead. Most of them believe that price 
competition will be as severe as it was 
in the depression of the ’80’s. Some of 
them believe that the large chains will 
use their financial strength to win back 
their lost volume through price cutting 
or the manipulation of their private 
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brands so as to penalize manufacturers’ 
brands sold by independents. Retailers 
point to the fact that at the close of 
1948 one or two chains were already 
selling trade-marked items below group 
four ceiling prices, which were already 
as low as fair competition permits.” 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TWO FIRMS’ PENALIZED BY 
WLB FOR WAGE INCREASES 
Puimapetpnia, Pa.—The Addison Bak- 
ing Co, and H. Kellogg & Sons, whole- 
sale grocers, both of Philadelphia, were 
penalized recently by the Regional War 


Labor Board for granting pay increases 
to employees without first receiving the 
approval of the board. Both firms ad- 
mitted the violation of this wage stabili- 
zation provision. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


WESSON EARNINGS REPORT 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co. and subsidiaries, 
for the six months ended Feb. 26, show 


sales of $61,188,503, compared with $61,-" 


833,469 a year ago. The net income 
was $1,157,781 after taxes and charges, 
against $1,434,667 the previous year. 





URE . . . but only when there’s qual- 





ity as well as quantity. 
That’s exactly why we like to talk about 
volume and VREAMAY. Those more-cakes- 
per-pound-of-batter that VREAMAY helps 
produce are important in these days of ra- 
tioned materials, but VREAMAY provides 
more than just volume. 

VREAMAY puts a guard on your cakes’ 
eye and taste appeal... gives volume plus 
superior grain and texture . . . produces 
light, fluffy, palatable cakes that are evi- 


dence of high quality of raw materials and 
of baking skill. 

Just as VREAMAY gives your cakes vol- 
ume, plus, Swift & Company offers another 
plus to protect your prestige and guard 
your profits. Swift’s Technical Baking 
Service brings baking experts into your. 
shop to help solve your problems. One in- 
teresting exampleisexplainedbelow. Ifyou 
have a baking difficulty . . . think of Swift’s 
Technical Baking Service . . . right then! 

And order your VREAMAY... right now! 
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Window Contest 
Planned 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Retail store win- 
dows throughout the United States will 
carry special Fifth War Loan displays 
during the period of the $16,000,000,000 
drive, June 12 to July 8. Qytstanding 
windows will be selected in a con 
sponsored by the National Association 
of Display Industries, in co-operation 
with the magazine, Display World. 

Prizes totaling $8,000 in war bonds 
are to be awarded to victorious stores. 
The prize money will in turn be passed 
on to the persons selected by the stores 
as having made the greatest contribu- 
tion to the creation and installation of 
the Fifth War Loan display. 

There will be two divisions of contest 
awards. The first will be made to. stores 
in cities of 100,000 population or more, 
the second to those in towns of less than 
100,000 population. Winners in both 
divisions will receive identical rewards. 
The first prize in each will be.a $500 
war bond; second prize, $300 war bond; 
third prize, $200 war bond; fourth: prize, 
$100 war bond, and eight additional $50 
war bond prizes. 

To participate in the contest, ay store 
must devote a window entirely :to- the 
Fifth War Loan display. It should then 
submit an 8x10 photograph, with the 
name of the store and the city marked 
on the face. On the back should be 
written the name of the person selected 
by the store to receive any award, as 
well as the date and.length of time 
the Fifth War Loan display was carried. 

Photographs must be mailed not later 
than July 20 to the War Bond Display 
Contest, “care of the Display World, 
1209 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LADIES’ NIGHT AT MEETING 
OF MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—It was “Ladies’ 
Night” at the April 11 dinner meeting 
of the Associated Bakers of Minneapolis 
and Miss Adelaide Enright, president of 
Old. Fashioned Millers, Inc,, St. Paul, 
was the speaker. Her topic was the pro- 
posed federal union of democratic na- 
tions, and the hope that it holds for 
peace in the postwar period. America 
has always won its wars, she said, but 
has been a failure in helping to preserve 
peace in the family of nations. The 
federal union is a plan to tie up the 
democratic countries in a union similar 
to that of the United States, and Miss 
Enright, who is head of the Action Com- 
mittee of the National Board of Federal 
Union, is an enthusiastic booster of the 
plan. As she explains it, it is so sim- 
ple it is a wonder it was not adopted 
years ago by a war-weary world. 

A business session preceded Miss En- 
right’s talk, during which the question 
was asked if the association could not 
do something to. stop chain Zrocers from 
selling bread below cost. Some of these 
are advertising bread at 5c loaf and 
it was claimed that they paid more than 
that for it. - Legal action was suggested 
to stop the practice. 

Plans for the state convention to be 
held in St. Paul were also outlined. 





| Plan ) mi - : 2 Pos 


By Wayne 6G. Martin, Jr. 


T present the baking industry, to- 
gether with the rest of America, 
is concerned above all with. win- 

ning the war quickly and with the least 
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Sales 


possible cost in human lives. Every- 
where bakers are working long hours, 
buying war bonds, nursing old equip- 
ment so that it will produce the great- 


twar Bakery Goods" 


est possible output, and using ingredi- 
ents more carefully and intelligently 
than ever before, Their co-operation in 
enriching bakery products, at a heavy 





| . » » because Table-Freshness helps protect flavor. 


. » » because it helps to satisfy the public’s de- 
mand for fresh-feeling and fresh-tasting bread. 


For TABLE-FRESHNESS— Every Day: 


Condition your doughs so that the maximum amount 
of moisture is driven into the gluten. 


Drive this moisture so that it is actually held by the 


gluten. 


Greater Moisture-Retention follows. Bread and rolls 


have Added Freshness. 


Kick your heels for Paniplus. 


Order 30 Days’ Supply NOW! _ 





Flavor is protected. 


- 
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cost to’ themselves, is an outstanding 
example of the industry’s war effort. 

While. the foregoing is _commerci,| 
baking’s chief concern now, it faces a 
equally great responsibility in the post. 
war period. Not only will it have t 
continue providing the nation with ny. 
tritious food under conditions that cap. 
not now be foreseen, but it will als 
have to have its house in such order x 
to give employment to thousands of rf. 
turning service men. 

This is. not. something that can |, 
done over. night. Plans must be mak 
immediately to cope with whatever cop. 
ditions may develop. New machinery 
and equipment will be needed in the 
majority of plants. Sales policies wil 
have to be overhauled. Distribution fg. 
cilities will have to be repaired. In 
fact, virtually every phase of baking 
will need to be viewed critically in a 
entirely new light when the war is won, 

To do this now, when it should lk 
done, ‘requires time and money. Future 
sales planning cannot be cared for dur. 


‘ing off moments. Responsible execu. 


tives need to devote part of their time 
to this problem regularly. It is man- 
agement’s duty to provide the funds and 
facilities for these activities immediately. 

The greatest reason for such planning 
is the obvious fact that conditions in 
the baking industry will be materially 
changed after ‘the war. Competition 
from other foods. will be strenuous. 
Methods of retail distribution will be 
different, with chain stores and super. 
markets probably fighting harder than 
ever for business. Consumer require 
ments will be a mixture of wartime 
needs and peacetime habits. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

In looking forward to this period, a! 
least for several years after the war 
ends, bakers may plan now for a par- 
tially controlled government economy. 
In fact, many in the industry are seek- 
ing this very thing. Numerous bakers 
associations have gone on record favor. 
ing the retention of FDO-1, and one 
group, the Wisconsin Bakers Associa: 
tion, has definitely suggested that this 
order be made permanent immediately. 

Undoubtedly the industry would bene- 
fit from some such plan. If the retum 
of stales, production of unlimited varie- 
ties, premiums, uncontrolled discounts 
and other trade evils should again come 
into existence with the end of the war, 
the industry would indeed be in a cha 
otic condition. Consequently, a control 
as now. provided by FDO-1 may 
looked upon as a desirable factor in 
postwar planning. 

However, the postwar period should 
not be viewed as some mysterious ¢r 
for which only intellectual giants may 
make big plans. As a matter of fact, 
the more simple such plans are the more 
effective they will be. First of all, they 
should be based upon present activities 


_ with consideration given to prewar cot 


ditions. and all merged with what can 
be seen of the future. They should-be 
geared. to the size and sensible require 
ments of the individual bakery. — 
Légically, therefore, . each bakery 
should first establish a goal or aim for 
its postwar activities. This should cor 
sist of the reasonable geographic art 
the plant can serve efficiently, and # 
estimate of the sales volume that should 
be obtained in that area. If a bakery 


~is..now located in a war boom cor 


munity, it must be remembered that con 
ditions may change drastically after the 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Nowhere in business does quality count for more in winning consumer 
favor than in the Battle of Bread. And in no product does the quality 

= of the chief ingredient count for more than in a loaf of bread. No 
: ‘oexperienced baker uses cheap and poor flour. The wisest bakers 
invariably use the very best flours. We respectfully offer “POLAR 
‘BEAR FLOUR” to puzzled bakers who wish to become wiser 


and to wise bakers who have not yet found quite their ideal in flour. 


For Better and More Economical Baking 





* 


Founded by 
Andrew: b:Hunt 
£1899: - 


"NEW. 2. tins COMPANY 


avi ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS == 





Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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war. Plans should be made conserva- 
tively, and not upon today’s war ac- 
tivities. 

Naturally any such plans that may be 
made now will probably have to be 
changed many times as conditions dic- 
tate. However, it is far better to have 
some basis of planning upon which to 
start, although it has to be altered fre- 
quently, than to wait until the postwar 
period finds you without any plans what- 
ever. 

Sales activities are by no means the 
only part of postwar planning. Thought 
must be given now to what new equip- 





DCA donut machines can “take” it. And, as 
proof that they can dish it out, too, here’s a thrill- 
ing Associated Press dispatch, date-lined Naples, 


Mar. 7, 1944: 


“. . . Come shell or screaming meermies, three Red - 
Cross donut machines in a dugout are turning out 
12,000 donuts a day for American troops on the Anzio 


beachhead. 


“The Dugout Donut Shop, as the place is called is in 
a hole six feet deep, with a tent over it. Like the troops 
to whom the output is distributéd along with coffee, 
the shop is almost constantly under fire, although it is 
fairly well screened by a grove of trees. In charge is 
Stanley Andersen* of Dumont N.-J.:. .” 


Since DCA pioneered with the first donut 
machine a quarter-century ago, none has had to 


Brig MORE Waar Porgz, 








ment has to be had first. Many bak- 
eries will need to revise their financial 
structures. How much and what type 
of service to be “given enters into the 
picture. Some will have to decide if 
they want to enter the house-to-house 
field. Every phase of bakery operation 
must be considered as an integral part 
of postwar planning. 


SALES PLANNING 


In this article we are chiefly concerned 
with sales planning. To study this on 
a sufficiently broad scale and to make 
effective plans involves consideration of 
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present and past consumer acceptance 


of the individual baker’s products, po- — 


tential markets after the war, possible 
competition both within and without the 
industry,—in fact, all phases of bakery 
merchandising. 

The first step in this phase of future 
sales ‘planning is an absolutely certain 
understanding of all present problems 
and a clear picture of conditions as they 
were before the war. Factors affecting 


-the industry are changing rapidly now, 
and they must be watched carefully and 


thoroughly digested as a means of look- 


- ing toward the future. 


~ 


UNDER AN OLIVE TREE 
in Sicily, this donut machine [one of 
over 200 loaned to American Red Cross 
by DCA] is bringing our boys heart- 
warming cheer. It's nice to know that 
our boys all over the world, are getting 
the same delicious, high quality donuts 
as made by leading American bakers 
here at home. (Photo A.R.C.) 





DONUT MACHINES 


tre Cilion ait Fro / 


take as much gruelling punishment under fire as 
some of the units today. They are doing valiant _ 
service on every battlefront area, wherever the 


Yanks have landed. 


And, with the coming of peace, you can expect 
even superior donut machines. For, while.a large 
part of its machine facilities has been engaged 


in making instruments of war for land, sea and 


air combat, DCA has kept up its constant research 
into improved donut making . . . has added new 
skill and know-how to its long experience. 


All of this is being translated into a postwar donut 
machine that will make better donuts more eco- 
nomically. As in the past, you may follow DCA’s 
leadership with confidence, 


* Donut machine trouble-shooter loaned to Red Cross by DCA. 





Doughnut Corporation of America * New York 
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The industry’s trade press provides , 
vast amount of information on theg 
problems. There are many othe 
sources, both in the general press an 
in government bulletins, from which gen. 
eral information on postwar planning 
may be obtained. Without this specif, 
and general information, no plans cap 
be made intelligently for the future, 

Sales plans cannot be made alone. 
They must co-ordinate with all othe 
phases of bakery operation, and for that 
reason each department of a bakery 
should be represented in whatever group 
is designated to plan for the future 


«Much that may be done by the sale 


department depends upon the plant; 
production abilities, how efficiently the 
products may be delivered and how ¢. 
fectively they are advertised. 

Every department of a bakery, knoy. 
ingly or. not, is vitally concerned with 
postwar planning. Consequently the 
head of each department should be con. 
sidered a member of the plant’s future 
planning committee. 


CENTER RESPONSIBILITY 
However, to co-ordinate all ideas that 
may be presented, gne executive must 
be made responsible for all such plan- 
ning. Preferably he should be from the 
sales department or from the top man- 
agement group, providing the business 
is large enough to be so organized. In 
any event, there must.be a head for this 
planning where alf suggestions will be 
centered and formed into a collective 
whole. 
- It may be found that many ideas now 
considered for the postwar period are 
actually already in operation in one 
form or another. Much future planning 
is merely an adaptation of present ac- 
tivities. This will best be brought out 
through centralized control of proposed 
postwar activities. 

Sales training inevitably will be an 
important phase of all future bakery 
salesmanship. Many new men will come 
into the industry, and selling practices 
will probably be sufficiently changed so 
that present employees will need new 
instruction in future salesmanship. Un- 
less salesmen are properly prepared to 
meet new conditions, they cannot be ex- 
pected. to survive under what will in- 
evitably be a highly competitive period. 

NOT TOO EARLY 

Despite the fact that the postwar 
period is- still too far in the distant 
future to predict exactly what conditions 
will exist then, it certainly is not too 
early to start sales training courses. 
You may not be able to meet the de- 
mand for your products today, and your 
sales force may be sadly undermanned, 
but these conditions will not last. A 
sales training course that is in active 
operation, ironing out the rough spots 
as they appear, will be far better able 
to meet the requirements that will be 
placed upon it in the future than will 
be the one that is started only when 
the need for it is the greatest. 

Although conditions will undoubtedly 
be far different in the baking industry 
in the future-than they are now or were 
before. the war, nevertheless much may 
be learned for future guidance from 
both periods. 

Certainly costs of operations are vital 
factors in the profitable management of 
a bakery. Present and past cost figures 
should be studied carefully as a guide 
to the expense of any plans that may 
be considered for the future. This m4’ 
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_there’s a premium on bread that stays fresh. 













“< ow tocmake Bread stay fresh longer 





















































Noted Bread Score Report* Says: 


“FRESHNESS COUNTS 25%” 





HE best postwar plan for tomorrow is to make bread and other baked products. 


today’s bread the finest ible. 
ay's 7 oe Diamalt helps improve the toasting quality of bread. 


With deliveries cut and returns out for the duration, Diamalt helps to impart a beautiful bloom. 


Diamalt is very advantageous in yeast-raised sweet 


. ) wr ters ds, dark cakes and cookies. 
Fleischmann’s Diamalt syrup (liquid or dry) with its goods, dark cakes and cookies 
maltose sugar content helps prolong the freshness of ‘American Institute of Baking’s Bread Score Report: 


DIAMALT 










FLEISCHMANN’S DIAMALT SERVICE 
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save much expensive experimentation. 

As we said at the outset, postwar 
planning does not involve magic, nor is 
it something only for the economic 
dreamers. All bakers, from the smallest 
to the largest, will be confronted with 
changed production and ‘merchandising 
conditions after the war. They can best 
meet them by studying immediately all 
factors which will be involved in their 
solution. This requires only common 
sense and hard work. 





———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Everyone gives bread, but none does 
it like a mother,—Italian Saying. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 





Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 


the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 57 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points. 


caps either. 


A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1—When changing a formula calling 
for 6 lbs skim milk powder to sweetened 
condensed skim milk, it is necessary te 
use 10 Ibs of this ingredient and to re- 


duce the water 2 lbs and the sugar in 

the formula by 2 lbs. True or false? 
2.—Macaroons, baked on paper, should 

be removed from the pans as s00n as 
















Whether you write, phone, wire or call at “The Beardstown M 
always deal direct with a responsible principal with many years’ 
A progressive “family” organization, it 
been our policy to work closely with our customers, help solve th 
supply problems, keep them fully informed on all phases of the flour 


of milling experience. 


NORTHERN STAR (Standard Patent Spring) 
SUNBEAM (Medium Patent Spring) 

‘A QUEEN (Short Patent Spring) 
BROADCAST (Strong Kansas Patent) 
BAKERS’ SPECIAL (Kansas Standard 


Patent) 
GLORIA BAKERS 
8 


actors That Will 


implify Your 


«- You can hold down costs and inventories by-ordering a single car with the 
<——Jfull range of flours needed by the bakery trade . 

3 Winter and Soft Winter. 
milling experience and continuous laboratory control. 
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WHEAT 


(Extra Protein Kansas 


of Supply 
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ets are in transit fewer days, 


GLORIA SHORT PATENT 
Short Patent) 
MINNESOTA QUEEN SPRING WHOLE 
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Each is our standard production, backed by long 
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UNCAS CLEAR SPRING 
JENNY LIND CAKE FLOUR 
CRITIC PASTRY FLOUR 


Patent) SWEET CLOVER FLOUR 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & COMPANY, BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


mot Stern The Beardstown Mills 
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they come out of the oven. True or 
false? 


3.—The term.£*pure” on a bottle of 


-yanilla .is- an. indication of its quality, 
' True or false? 6. 


4.—An oven temperature of 325° F. 
is too warm for baking kisses and me- 
ringues. True or false? 

5.—Cocoa marked “Breakfast Cocoa,” 


“according to government specifications, 


should contain at least 22% cocoa fat, 
True or false? 

_ 6~Ammonia. ‘produces twice_as much 
carbon - ‘dioxide. Bas as. ‘ie | ‘powder, 


“True or false? * 


7.—Tricalcium | elgebhate is Baiactinats 
added to powdered sugar in order to 
produce a white color. True or false? 

8.—Bread flour is recommended for 
most types of cookies where a good 
spreading action is desired. True or 
false? 

9.—Large blisters on sponge sheet 
cakes are usually due to too much top 
heat in the oven. True or false? 

10.—Shells for custard and pumpkin 
pies are sometimes made a day ahead 
and allowed to dry out somewhat in 
order to decrease soakage. True or 
false? 

11.—There is no advantage in using 
milk solids in rye bread. True or false? 


12.—Lard contains about 5% moisture 
while hydrogenated shortenings contain 
none. True or false? 

13.—Beet sugar is not suitable for 
canning purposes, according to state- 
ments made by many housewives. True 
or false? 

14.—In order to make one barrel of 
“straight” flour, about 41, bus of wheat 
are used. True or false? 

15.—A lot of steam is used when bak- 
ing hard rolls in order to produce a 
thin crust. True or false? 

16.—An average sponge dough while 
fermenting under proper conditions will 
heat up one degree per hour. True or 
false? 

17.—The temperature of the refrigera- 
tor when making retarded Danish pas- 
try should be 40 to 44° F. True or false? 

18.—Cakes may, mold -reddily due to 
some of the ingredients being used in 
them containing mold spores. True or 
false?- 

19.—When making puff paste products, 
the bottoms of the pans are dampened 
with water to decrease shrinkage. True 
or false? 

20.—Three per cent white corn flakes 
are sometimes’ used in white bread 
doughs to increase absorption. True or 
false? 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STABILITY OF FATS TO BE 
DISCUSSED BY OIL CHEMISTS 
Stability of fats and oils will be dis- 
eussed in a symposium as part of the 
program of ‘the-annual meeting of the 
American Oil Chemists Society, which 
will..take place in New Orleans, May 
10-12. 
There ‘ure: .seven _ speakers on that 





general topic, some of whém will) dis- 


cuss the. stabiliziig effects. of several 
recently proposed antioxidants for edible 
fats and oils. 
Another symposium will dea} with 
physical propetties of fats and oils. 
There are 24 papers in’ all scheduled 
to be presented at the meeting. 
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Multiwall Paper Bags are required 
for industrial shipments of food 
products, chemicals, fertilizers, 
and construction materials — for 
domestic use and overseas to our 
armed forces and civilian popula- 
?— tions of allied nations and occu- MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


pied countries. ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
on that 


TAGGART CORPORATION ¢* THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 
— NEW YORK 17: 230 Pork Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
. one . BALTIMORE 2: 1140 Baltimore Trust Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
or - 


: BATES VALVE BAG CO., LTD. Boston, Mass, § Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 
dea} with Prem a No. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La. 
ancouver, B, 


oils. Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
scheduled 
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Senator Murray on Program 
of Retail Bakers’ Conference 


Curcaco, Itt.—Senator James E. Mur- 
ray, head of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, has accepted the invitation 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America to address its 1944 National 
Retail Bakers Conference to be held in 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, May 22-23, 
on the subject of “Small Business in the 
Postwar Period.” 

In announcing the acceptance, Con- 
ference Chairman Al Steffensen said the 


association was ‘very pleased to have the 
senator appear on the program and is 
grateful to the Allied Trades. of. the 
Baking Industry for arranging for his 
appearance. 


“This gives the baking industry an . 


opportunity to show its appreciation for 
the help this senate committee gave 
bakers in keeping the vital home front 
supplied with wholesome and nutritious 
baked foods,” Mr. Steffensen said. 


The tentative program for the confer- 
ence is as follows: 

After the opening ceremonies, May 22, 
William A. Quinlan, of Washington, 
general counsel, Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, will talk on how retail 
bakers may prepare for postwar, and 
the same subject from the viewpoint of 
the baking industry will be discussed by 
John T.°MeCarthy, president of the 
American Bakers Association. 

Work of the American Institute of 
Baking will be described by Dr. Frank- 
lin C. Bing, director, 

Walter Dietz, chief of the bakery sec- 





¥ 








AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


ITAMIN AND MINERAL enrichment is 
the second great nutritive advancement in 
our products. The first and perhaps in some 
respects even the greatest . . . was the use of 
significant quantities of milk in bread and 
bakery products. 

“Important as the newer vitamin knowl- 
edge is, let no one think the new program a 
substitute for the old. The final net loss to 
our product by failure to remain aware of 
the value of milk or of a determination to 
assure, as quickly as possible, the use of sig- 
nificant quantities of milk in our products, 


will be a greater loss than any new program 
can replace. 

“The vitamin and mineral enrichment pro- 
gram is supplementary to, complementary to 
proper proportions of milk (and) should be 
expected to provide the needed plus values 
over those contained in a good formula for 
bread which certainly includes milk.”* 

When supplies of nonfat dry milk solids 
are again available for civilian needs you can 
use it in significant quantities (at least 6 per 
cent) in your Bread of the Future. 


*John T. McCarthy, Pres. Am. Bakers Assn. 
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tion of the War Food Administration, 
will discuss retail bakers’ problems from 
the WFA angle. 

These speakers, together with Charles 

W. Koch, John Benkert, Jack Koenig, 
Peter Redler, Carl Reinhardt and Frank 
Jungewaelter, will combine in a panel 
to answer questions on Washington de. 
velopments. 
’ The National Bakers Supply House 
Association will sponsor a discussion 
of postwar preparation along the lines 
of advertising, selling and ingredients, 
Speakers will be John Garrow, Chapman 
& Smith Co; Gene Maas, Maas-Keefe 
Co; John Ford, J. W. Allen & Co; Phijj 
Orth, Ph. Orth Co. 

Franklin J. Bergenthal, Brolite Co, 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, will tell the ARBA 
members how the allied trades are pre- 
paring for the postwar period. 

The consumer viewpoint in the post- 
war picture will be described by Mrs, 
Ellen Huff Semrow, home economist 
American Institute of Baking. 

A round table discussion of the ma- 
chinery and equipment picture from the 
retail bakers’ viewpoint, based on the 
recent survey made by the retail asso- 
ciation, will be discussed by a group of 
machinery men, composed of E. J. Laut- 
erbur, Hobart Mfg. Co; Jack Panuska, 
Hubbard Oven Co; Gay Larsen, Middle- 
by-Marshall Oven Co; Frank Motta, 
Champion Machinery Co. 

Al Steffensen, chairman of the man- 
agement committee of the Research and 
Merchandising department of the asso- 
ciation, will conclude the day’s program 
with an outline of the work and plans 
of this department. 

The second day, May 28, will start 
off with comments of trade press editors, 
followed by a discussion of postwar 
prospects by Frank Jungewaelter, direc- 
tor of the research and merchandising 
department, and George Chussler, Bak- 
ers Weekly. Senator Murray’s talk is 
then scheduled, followed by the associa- 
tion’s business session and election. of 
officers. 

The conference committee chairmen 
are as follows: Al Steffensen, general 
chairman; Jack Koenig, Jr., reception; 
Floyd Armistead, display; Peter Red- 
ler, program; Chester T. Smidowicz, 
registration; Rudolph Holmdahl, dinner 
and entertainment; Peter Esperschmidt, 
reservations; Henry Dietz, Jr., sustain- 
ing membership; George Chussler, Jr. 
publicity and promotion; Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, secretary. 

President Charles W. Koch will be 
chairman of the first session. John M. 
Benkert, first vice president, will be 
in the chair during the second, and over 
the third will preside Albert E. Wiehn, 
second vice president of the organization. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS TO BENEFIT 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Theodore Staab, sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Bakers Asso- 
ciation, estimates that almost all bak- 
eries in the state will benefit by the new 
experience rating plan for unemployment 
compensation. The plan approved by 
the 1943 Pennsylvania legislature pro 
vides a graduated 1 to 2.7% tax on 
employers’ payrolls, depending upon the 
stability of work provided during the 
base years of 1941 to'1943, instead of the 
former flat 2.7% payment. The act 
went into effect Jan. 1 and is expected 
to save employers $37,500,000 annually. 
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AN ENERGY FOOD—A PROTECTIVE FOOD 


ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD 










LETS ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 
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y~ may jhave to wait for some time before you 
can travel in the Club Car of Tomorrow, but the 
Bread of Tomorrow already is an accomplished fact. 
By making Enriched White Bread nationally avail- 
able, the Bakers of America are helping to maintain 
strength and stamina on the war production front, as 
well as.on the fighting front, and they are helping to 
ensure a life of health, and peace, and progress in the 
days to come.. : - . ae 
Enriched White Bread contributes to the Nation’s 
well-being by providing the vitamins, minerals, and 
calories necessary to buoyant health: After Victory, 


Many people who travel a great deal will look 
forward with keen anticipation to the day when 
this design of a railroad club car by J: Gordon 


- Lippincott becomes a reality. Dramatic, service- 


able, and sensible, this haven for future travelers 
will go a long way toward eliminating the feeling 
of confinement which so frequently occurs during 
a long journey by train. 


OF TOMORROW Is HERE 1 


Enriched White Bread will continue to provide these 
essential nutrients, and the American people—recog- 
nizing the added value and importance of Enriched 
White Bread—will continue to demand it. 

As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and 
minerals, Merck has served as a central and depend- 
able source of enrichment ingredients. Backed by 
thorough experience, extensive resources, and rapidly 
expanding production facilities, we will continue to 
serve the baking industry in maintaining the justly 
won status of Enriched White Bread as a permanent 
addition to the daily diet. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Il], + Los Angeles, Cal. 
‘In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd.; Montreal and Toronto 
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Spring Is Here... 
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The Care of Idle Heating Equipment 


HEN the heating season ends 
Wi year thousands of indus- 

trial heating plants will remain 
idle for several months. Although the 
equipment will be out of use, steps 
should be taken to make sure that serv- 
ice can be resumed at the end of the 
idle period. In addition to inspecting 
the heating system, all repairs should be 
made at the earliest convenience; in many 
cases repairs rather than replacements 
will have to be made because of the 
shortage of parts. 


CLEANING 


The first step in the care of idle heat- 
ing systems is that of cleaning. It is 
necessary to remove soot deposits, ac- 
cumulations from internal surfaces of 
boilers and clean out ash which might 
gather moisture and cause corrosion. 

For small boilers such as the sectional 
type a brush should be used which can 
be inserted through openings provided 
for cleaning; if compressed air is avail- 
able it will serve as a good means of 
removing soot deposits. 

In shutting down heating boilers for 
the season it is advisable to allow cool- 
ing while the boiler is full of water. In 
this way, scale which may be deposited 
on the internal surfaces does not become 
baked to the point where removal is 
difficult and expensive. After the boiler 
has cooled to room temperature the 
water should be drained. 

All ash and clinkers must be removed 
from furnaces; in doing this care must 
be exercised so that brickwork and other 
refractory is not damaged in the proc- 
ess. A good light ought to be used 
while cleaning is being done so that out- 
of-the-way parts of the furnace may 
be cleaned thoroughly. 


SCALE DEPOSITS 


The interior of the boiler should be 
examined to determine the nature of the 
scale deposits. If the deposits are in 
the nature of a thin film it is only neces- 
sary to brush all accessible parts with 
a stiff brush and wash out with a jet 
of water from a hose. 

Should grease or oil be found adher- 
ing to the internal heating ‘surfaces, a 
different procedure must be followed. 
Probably no other substance is more un- 
desirable in a boiler than grease of any 
kind. Oil films are highly insulating and 
besides increasing fuel consumption there 
is danger of damage to life and property 
should the oil deposit result in over- 
heating under load. 

To remove oil deposits it is first neces- 
sary to determine the extent of surface 
coverage. If the amount is small and 
confined to one location, good mechani- 
cal cleaning with scrapers will do the 
job. Should the oil deposit be general the 
problem is different, In such an event 
as much oil as possible is removed by 
scraping and then the boiler must be 
“boiled out” with chemicals to remove 
the oil. To boil out a boiler for oil re- 
moval about one pound of caustic soda 
for each 50 gals of water is dissolved 
and added to the boiler; the boiler is 
filled to normal water level and fired for 


By Fred D. Mosher 


a period of 48 hours. During the boil- 
ing out period low pressure is carried 
to keep the chemical mixture in circula- 
tion. After boiling out the water is 
drained in the regular way and the sur- 
face washed with a jet of water. 

Cast iron boilers are cleaned in much 


the same way as others. Extra care 
must be taken, however, to remove all 
deposits between sections both inter- 
nally and externally; should this not be 


done there is danger that rust deposits — 


will grow in volume until excessive pres- 
sure is set up between joints, and when 
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this happens cracking of the sections may 
result. 


CLEANING CONNECTIONS 


In addition to cleaning the boiler, prop- 
er attention must be given to such ap. 
purtenances as gage glasses and connec. 
tions, automatic water controls, low. 
water cutouts, feedwater lines, drain 
valves and lines and steam lines. Bot. 
tle cleaners or tube brushes should be 
run through fittings and all important 
connections directly attached to the 
boiler. Safety or relief valves ought to 
be removed and examined for pitting or 
deposits likely to give trouble later, 


























SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE ! 


* * 


* 


Wartime’s efficient 
cake shortening 


Simplified method simplifies 


production 


Saves time and labor 
Lengthens cakes’ sales life 


Handles reduced sugar with no 


increase in baking powder 
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When heating boilers are equipped with 
fusible plugs they should be replaced at 
least every two years unless local ordi- 
nances require more frequent renewal. 

For boilers equipped with automatic 
stokers or Oil burners this apparatus 
should be cleaned at the end of the 
heating season. Carbon deposits, gummed 
shafts and parts covered with hard de- 
posits of fuel and grit should be thor- 
oughly cleaned with solvent. Use clean 
rags. for cleaning rather than stringy 
waste so that lint does not become & 
troublemaker later. 

Feed pumps, condensate return pumps 
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and vacuum pumps ought to be exam- 
ined internally for deposits, rusting and 
corrosion. 


REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE 


Normally at the end of the heating 
season minor repairs and routine main- 
tenance are necessary on all heating sys- 
tems. Particular work is usually neces- 
sitated by regular wear and tear com- 
mon to such apparatus. It is best that 
such repair work follow cleaning when 
items requiring attention are most ob- 
vious, It is also good practice to com- 
plete all work on heating systems at the 


end of the heating season rather than 
have a last minute rush just before heat- 
ing starts again. 

Because they are a source of fuel 
waste and because neglect makes ulti- 
mate repairs costly, air leaks through 
furnace settings should be repaired each 
year. All furnace joints, brickwork, 
smokebox joints, breeching connections, 
and joints around doors should be 
checked for air leakage, With all doors 
closed and the stack damper open a 
lighted candle or improvised torch should 
be passed around suspected places, and 
wherever the draft tends to draw the 


GIVES DEPTH BOMBS 


SMASHING POWER 


Hard to Believe . . . But It Takes 80 Lbs. 
of Fat To Make A Single Depth Bomb! 


Fat, in the form of depth bombs is helping 
the Allies win control of the seas! Fats and 
oils are also helping win the fight for Victory 
by providing our armed forces with the high- 
energy food they need! 

And fat is an essential ingredient in making 
the sulfa drugs that are saving the lives of so 
many of our wounded. Moreover, it is vitally 
important in countless other ways—from 
making health-giving vaccines to gas-mask 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE ! 


* * * * 


Geared to take the punishment 
of high-speed mixing 


Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures. 


Takes up air quickly and holds 
volume in creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening for the extra 
strain of war economy 


containers! As the attack redoubles in power, 
the need for fats and oils increases. 


That’s why we ask your help in saving fats 
and oils. This doesn’t mean that you should 
lower your quality standards. It does mean we 
should all avoid waste. We have compiled a 
booklet, ‘101 Practical Ways to Save Fats 
and Oils” that might assist you. For your 
free copy write to Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 
Sales Co., 21 West St., New York, 6, N. Y. 

















flame inward or extinguish it, a mark 
should be made. All internal brickwork 
should be checked and cracks repaired 
with plastic refractory. Where open- 
ings or small leaks are found in the fur- 
nace setting or casing repairs are easily 
made. Small cracks may be made tight 
by the application of furnace cement or 
stove putty. Where the openings to the 
furnace are actually cracks, asbestos 
rope should be used for caulking; the 
rope is soaked in fireclay or similar ma- 
terial and rammed into the opening, and 
then the exterior is covered with a coat 
of furnace cement as a final seal. 


WATCH INSULATION 


The boiler itself and all piping con- 
nections, breechings and ductwork should 
be examined’ for damaged insulation. 
Insulation will pay for itself in fuel sav- 
ings and liberal use of it will pay good 
returns. When sections of insulation 
have become loose from surfaces, cracks 
soon follow, and when cracks develop 
whole sections of the insulating material 
break off and expose heating surfaces. 
Inadequate insulation, such as is often 
found on older installations, is a source 
of fuel waste, 

In making repairs to insulation selec- 
tion of the material should be based on 
the service for which it is intended. 
Manufacturers’ representatives should be 
consulted as to materials to be used and 
methods of application. A good insula- 
tion will permit handling without break- 
age, will allow removal and replacement 
without cracking, is durable in that when 
properly stored it will retain its proper-: 
ties for a long time; it also has low 
shrinkage, will not crumble under the 
influence of heat, and will support its 
own weight. For regular shapes such 
as pipes it is best to use preformed: 
sections of insulation; this permits inex- 
pensive installations, makes a neater job, 
and eliminates much waste. For irregu- 
lar shapes it is necessary to use a plastic 
insulation which may be molded to fit the 
contours of the shape being covered. 
Joints where sections of insulation meet 
should be carefully sealed with a good. 
insulating cement. 

Once any job of insulating has been 
completed it should be adequately cov- 
ered both for protection and appearance; 
the painting of insulation covering is 
optional, but it adds to the appearance 
of the job, and facilitates cleaning. A. 
good insulating job is a mark of good. 
management and maintenance, and care. 
should always be exercised to protect.it 
from being damaged by leaning ladders, 
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improvised platforms and the weight: of 
workmen who use piping as platforms. 

The repairing of heating equipment 
may be delayed until failure of some 
vital part occurs, or repairs intended 
to check deterioration may be made. 


The latter is always the best. The nor- | 


mal wear and tear on a heating system 
causes most of them to wear out after a 
period of years, but when vital repairs 
are neglected the economic life of ap- 
paratus is shortened and eventual re- 
pairs are more costly too, Routine re- 
pairs should be a yearly habit. 

The advances in the art of welding 
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make most. seemingly difficult jobs easy 
to complete and with reasonable expendi- 


to repair eroded areas wasted away by 
leaking steam and water in steel boilers. 
ture. This applies particularly to pres- Leaks around tube ends may be seal- 
sure parts of boilers. When cracks are welded to prevent recurrence of the leak- 
found in cast iron boilers it is often the age. Flanged surfaces which have been 
practice to use “dopes” and sealing - corroded or eroded may be built up by 
cements. Almost always in such in- welding and ground to the original di- 
stances the difficulty gets worse with mensions. The worn screws of stokers 
time; no strength has been added to the may be made as good as new by welding. 
part and the cracking stresses continue. The maintenance of stoker screws is im- 
In the hands of a competent welder portant since worn parts increase power 
cast iron may be welded with success, consumption and may lower capacity at 
and when a good repair job is done the the same time. 

welded part may outlast any other pres- Handhole plates and manhole plates 
sure part. Welding should be used also of boilers should be cleaned and the 


AMERICAN 
“IDEAL” DIVIDERS 


The high quality in design and construction of the American 
“Ideal’’ Divider assures any bakery the important advantages 
of maximum accuracy, exceptional efficiency, and unusual 
operating convenience. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ is famous for its ability to provide the most 
accurate scaling that modern precision engineering can’ pro- 
duce. Streamlined in design, it is compact and fully enclosed. 
Your operators will find it easily adjustable, accessible for 
cleaning, and with all controls most conveniently located. 


By. avoiding losses due t6 variations in weights, the 
American “‘Ideal’’ Divider reduces production costs, yet, at 
the same time, assures better, more uniform loaves of bread. 
Regardless of your requirements, American Dividers are your 
wisest buy; their top-quality and performance has been proven 
in hundreds of bakeries. throughout the world. 


American Bak i Co. 
ow ’ 
1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


— 
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bearing. surfaces ground in. New gaz. 
kets ought to be installed each year. |p 
making up gaskets only good quality 
material should be used, Compound 
should be applied to one side of th 
gasket only. The gasket itself should 
be of thin material; thick gaskets bloy 
out more frequently than thin ones. 

Stokers and oil burners along with 
any blowers in the system should be over. 
hauled after cleaning. All grease should 
be renewed and exposed shafts should 
get a light coat of grease to prevent 
corrosion during the idle period. 

Blowers should be checked for wear 
and the lubrication renewed. 

All electric motors ought to be cleaned, 
Then the oil should be drained from the 
oil reservoirs. The condition of bear. 
ings should be noted after the reser. 
voirs have been flushed out. In filling 
the reservoirs not more than the stand- 
ard amount of high grade oil should be 
added. Although most grease-bearing 
motors will run for extended periods 
without refilling it is best to reney 
the grease each year. In greasing vent- 
ed bearings the vents must be opened; 
the old grease is then forced out by 
adding new grease from a gun. After 
the grease has been added the motor 
should be run with the vent open until 
all the excess grease has been purged 
from the bearing. Waste packed sleeve- 
bearings need not have the waste re- 
moved each year, but the drain plug 
should be removed to allow dirty oil to 
drain. After draining, about 50 or 60 
drops of the recommended oil should 
be ‘used. 

LAYING UP BOILERS 


For short periods of idleness steel 
boilers should be filled with clean water 
to which has been added sufficient soda 
ash to keep it alkaline. The water is 
then heated to the boiling point with a 
vent open to get rid of oxygen in the 
water. After boiling the water for a 
few hours the vent is closed -and all 
doors to the furnace are closed. For 
a two months’ idle period this process 
should be repeated at the end of the 
first month; the water is drained and 
refilled and boiled in the same manner. 

Dry storage is best for extended pe- 
riods of idleness. It is assumed that the 
boiler has been thoroughly cleaned inside 
and out. A very slow, controlled fire is 
built of wood, coke or similar material 
to dry the setting; while this is being 
done a manhole is left open to permit 
the escape of vapor from the _ inside. 
After drying, the boiler is closed tight- 
ly, including the setting, and left in this 
condition. The use of trays of unslaked 
linve to pick up traces of moisture is 
optional. Cast iron boilers should be 
filled with clean water after deposits 
have been removed, and left filled for 
the idle’ period. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WLB LOOSENS STEEL FOR 
CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Wasuinotox, D.. C.—To improve the 
quality and performance of conveying 
machinery and power transmission equip- 
ment and reduce the man hours of pro- 
duction time, the War Production Board 
has removed restrictions on the use of 
iron and steel in bunkers, conveyor struc- 
tures and other items. Restrictions were 
also lifted on the use. of alloy steels for 
chain and sprockets. The action was 
taken by an amendment to Limitation 
Order L-193. 
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Pennsylvania Bakery Numbers 
18% Lower During War Period 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—A survey of the 
number of bakeries operating in Penn- 
sylvania, compared with the total in 
1940, shows. an 18% decline, Theodore 
Staab, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Association, told western Penn- 
sylvania retailers at a recent meeting. 
Most of the casualties have been neigh- 
borhood bakeries, he said, only one 


larger firm being included among those 
going out of business. 

Mr. Staab spoke before the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, which held an evening 
meeting at the Hotel Henry April 12. 


The evening session replaced the former — 


late afternoon gathering and the change 
brought out a big crowd. The time was 


altered because most of the members 
found it increasingly difficult to get 
away from their shops in the afternoon. 

The two major problems facing the 
baker now are manpower and sugar, 
Mr. Staab pointed out. To help get bet- 
ter consideration from draft boards, he 
said, all bakers should visit the U. S. 
Employment Service and file an appli- 
cation for help, stating specifically the 
kind of skill and training needed. Then 
when an employee is scheduled to be 
drafted and the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice cannot find a replacement, the baker 





TIME TO ADJUST YOUR 


Tay Focal 


The man who is not constantly adjusting his viewpoint toward change in his 
post-war packaging, may be overlooking these three essential points. 


1. Many new and revolutionary papers and methods have been S cteaaae 
for our war effort. 


2. At least one of his competitors is probably planning on something better, 
easier to use — perhaps less expensive. 


3. Even a slight change in the product, its market or its selling price may 
call for a complete overhaul of the packaging procedure. 


Adjust your sights now. Find out what is being done in essential industries with 
Riegel’s 230 Technical Packaging Papers, and what will be available when 
restrictions are eased. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATIO 





342 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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can present these facts to the draft 
board ‘and it will be helpful to then 
in deciding whether or not the man 
vitally necessary to food production j, 
the community. 

The sugar situation, Mr. Staab said, j, 
complicated by the need for shipping 
facilities to transport supplies for th 
coming second front in Europe. So ; 
is not possible to take full advantage 
of sugar supplies and there is jo 
enough in available positions to fill qj 
needs. The tragedy is that sugar pm. 
tioned to bakeries that have gone oy 
of business has not been redistribute 
among the surviving bakeries, Mr. Staa} 
pointed out. A complicated regulatig 
to accomplish this purpose is now being 
considered, he said. 

In order that bakers may continue tp 
operate under flexible price ceilings fo 
sweet goods, Mr. Staab urged them ty 
be sure to file adjusted prices why 
called for by the regulation each Octo. 
ber and April. File them, even if late, 
he urged. Otherwise OPA may deci 
there are too many violators and freeg 
prices, he warned. 

Frank Seelinger, of Procter & Gan. 
ble, gave a talk on one stage cooky 
mixing. He distributed samples. 

“By every scientific test one stag 
cooky mixes are more foolproof tha 
any other mix. They help solve th 
labor problem, are time saving and th 
answer of the baker to the inexper- 
enced help problem,” Mr. Seelinger said 

S. D. McKinley spoke on the survey 
which the association is conducting 


* among bakers to determine manpower 


employed in the prewar period and nov, 
So far he stated 64 shops had bea 
surveyed and it was found that in these 
64 shops 42 additional bakers wer 
needed, 

Louis A. Dudt announced that sinc 
the new ruling on the induction of me 
between the ages of 18 and 26 was in 
effect, the committee to aid bakers o 
draft problems would not meet for the 
present. However, he invited bakers to 
bring their probelms to the committe 
at any time they need advice. Mr. 
Dudt reported that several bakeries had 
applied and received a 2B rating, class- 
ing them as essential industries. 

The association will celebrate its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary this year with the 
publication of a special anniversary 
booklet. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


THREE YEAST DELIVERIES 
GRANT TO RETAIL BAKERS 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Quick action by 
the Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica has prevented serious curtailment of 
yeast deliveries to many retail bakers 
The Office of Defense Transportation has 
issued special permits to yeast suppliers 
allowing them to deliver three time 
weekly to retail bakers, modifying ¢ 
previous ruling that only two deliveries 
a week would be permitted. 

The previous ruling was made under 
Amendment 8-B to General Order ODT 
17 and was to the effect that yeast de 
liveries to retail bakers were the type 
of “wholesale deliveries” subject to * 
maximum frequency of twice weekly: 
ARBA immediately registered an 4? 
peal with ODT, pointing out that the 
limited refrigeration capacity and varia- 
tion in daily sales of many retail bakers 
require more frequent deliveries. 

The special permits to yeast suppliers 
followed. 
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eet for the It isn’t so much the saving of a few ounces of flour or feed as it is 
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If Supplies Stay Tight . 
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More Allocation and Priority 
Control of Paperboard Likely 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Representatives 
of the boxboard, folding box and set-up 
box industries, in a joint meeting as 
members of the War Production Board 
industry advisory committees, endorsed 
total allocations of boxboard and priori- 
ties for cartons if the WPB deemed such 
regulations necessary, Ralph Powers, 


paperboard division head and govern- 
ment presiding officer at the meeting, 
reported recently. 

After the committee members were 
advised by government officials as to the 
shortage of wood pulp, waste paper and 
paperboard, and the situation as regards 
control of containerboard and the rating 


of fiber shipping containers under WPB 
Orders M-290 and P-146, the probability 
of control over all other paperboard was 
discussed. If shortages continue, gov- 
ernment officials said, orders similar to 
the above will probably be issued cover- 
ing boxboard and all other types of 
paper and paperboard containers. The 
majority of the members present were in 
favor of this. 

Reiterating his stand on the necessity 
of continuing waste paper collections, 
G. G. Otto, director of the paperboard 
division, said collections of such essen- 
tial waste must be increased from ap- 





BREAKING THE RECORD! 


One man does the running—but back of him are 
the coach, the trainer and the rest of the team. 
Producer, processor and distributor are all 
working together to make millions of consumers 
appreciate the value of dextrose, food- energy 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
advertising. That's why intelligent, 
nutrition-minded Americans prefer 
foods made with dextrose sugar. 


fine foods. 





17 BATTERY PLACE 


sugar, as the chief source of human energy. 

Today, better breads are baked with dextrose 
sugar, and more and more people are realizing 
that dextrose is an important ingredient of many 


Tune in 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 
Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 


Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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proximately 45% of that recoverable to 
about 60% in order to get the 650,000 
tons of this material required monthly, 
He reported current collections in the 
West were better than in the East, add. 
ing that inventories were dangerously 
low and that collections during the 
summer months must be kept up. 

Slight improvements in the pulpwood 
situation were reported by Mr. Otto, 
who said nevertheless that rigid cop. 
servation in the use of paper and board 
must be continued. Recently some ce. 
real and soap manufacturers have up- 
dertaken to persuade householders to 
save paper and especially fiberboard 
containers, which Mr. Otto said he be- 
lieved would be an added and helpful 
effort toward both conservation and sal- 
vage. Incidentally, he added, retai 
wrapping must be reduced. 

The recent wood pulp allocations and 
the change in Conservation Order M-93, 
giving preferred production status to 
certain types of paper and paperboard, 
were explained by David Graham, chief 
of the Office of Pulp Allocation. 

Outlining the allocations of wood pulp 
for the production of paperboard, in the 
second quarter of 1944, Mr. Graham 
made the following report, in tons: 

Minimum 


Authorized paper- 


Type of use of board tobe 


paperboard— wood pulp produced 
Container board ....... 625,032 1,110,498 
Folding boxboard ...... 112,567 507,555 
Set-up boxboard ....... 2,077 189,315 
Cardboard .....ceceees 6,318 15,472 


Of the total of 112,567 tons of wood 
pulp authorized for use in the manv- 
facture of folding boxboard, approxi- 
mately 75,000 tons was authorized for 
production of folding boxboard from 
solid pulp and the remainder for the 
production of other types of fiber box- 
board. 

A total of 5,710 tons of wood pulp was 
authorized for the production of hot- 
drink cup stock in order to meet army 
and navy requirements, as compared 
with 4,561 tons for the fourth quarter 
of 1943. The allocations of wood pulp 
for the production of milk bottle stock 
were reduced to 16,776 tons from 18,548 
tons for the first quarter of 1944. 

The substantial increase in the author- 
ized use of unbleached sulphate wood 
pulp for the manufacture of container 
board necessitated reductions in the au- 
thorized use of this grade of pulp for 
Several types of paper, particularly un- 
bleached kraft wrapping paper and gro- 
cery and variety bags, 

¥ ¥ 
Containerboard Rules 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Any person who 
requires containerboard for any purpose 
is prohibited from accepting it without 
the specific authority of the War Pro- 
duction Board, the agency emphasized in 
an interpretation to Conservation Order 
M-290, issued by the WPB Paperboard 
Division. An amendment to this order 
exempts from its purview any container- 
board product which is defined as 4 
“fiber shipping container” in Order 
P-146. 

Control of all containerboard after 
April 1, 1944, was assumed by WPB 
on March 6, at which time it was pointed 
out that containerboard meant all types 
and grades of that product, as well as 
corrugated or solid fiber sheets. The 
order provides that no person may ac 
cept delivery of containerboard, except 
as authorized by WPB in writing, and 
the interpretation points out that this 
prohibition applies not only to container 
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Investment in tomorrow 


~ 


All during the tedious journey by boat and wagon from 
Ohio, the Fletchers treasured a little bag of black walnuts. 

John Fletcher dropped them in the rich soil of his new 
homesteaded land on the north bank of the Minnesota 
river. Long before the saplings that sprouted from these 
strange seeds came slowly into bearing, the man who 
planted them: was dead—another John Fletcher, a son, 
gathered the first crop. 

But the heaviest yield was’ still to come. This fall, 
grandson John Fletcher III harvested and sold a hundred 
bushels of black walnuts from the towering trees that came 


out of Ohio as a hartdful of seeds 82 years ago. 


Would you build a heritage for your children? Then 
plant your tree in a free country, where a man is master of 
his own fate, where individual rights and privileges are 
written so all can understand, where plans can be based on 
fseedoms that are guaranteed. Guaranteed by yourself. 

The freedoms that have made America great breathe 
vigorous life into everything her citizens do today. For us 
at General Mills, they inspire all our pioneering in manu- 
facture, all.our research in foods and vitamins, all our plans 


for the future. To guard them, we pledge our tireless vigilance. 
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manufacturers, sheet plants and cleated- 
box manufacturers, but also to any other 
persons using containerboard. _ 

Cases falling within the small delivery 
exception of the order, less than twe and 
one half tons of containerboard per 
quarter, however, are exemptions from 
this rule, WPB explained. 

Any containerboard in transit at mid- 
night on March 81, 1944, may be deliv- 
ered and accepted without specific au- 
thorization of WPB. Such board is 
exempt from second quarter allotments 
and from certification requirements of 
the order, WPB explained. 
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Treasury Establishes Rules for Salary 
Increases Under Stabilization Program 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Setting forth 
policies which have been formulated on 
the basis of experience with the stabili- 
zation program, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has issued rules to guide em- 
ployers in determining what types of 
salary increases they may grant without 
the bureau’s approval under existing 
salary stabilization regulations. 


In particular, the rules provide a 
guide for interpretation of Section 
1002.14 of the Salary Stabilization Reg- 
ulations of Sept. 4, 1943, under which 
the commissioner’s approval is not re- 
quired for an employer to grant promo- 
tion, merit, and length-of-service in- 
creases in salary in accordance with an 
established salary policy. 





A VALUABLE PROTEIN-R/ICH 





Mel-K-Soy is an important food in its own right with 
nutritional—technical and economical advantages that 
have definitely proven and established Mel-K-Soy as a 
making quality bread and bakery 


NOT A SUBSTITUTE 


“If any of our Jobbers or Distributors represent our defatted 
goy flour, Mel-K-Soy, as being exactly like milk, they are doing so 
without our sanction and against our wishes. There is no f 
exactly like milk except milk. By the same token, there is no food 
exactly like Mel-K-Soy except Mel-K-Soy. Furthermore, Mel-K-Soy 
milk powder than milk powder is 
e believe that both are valuable 
foods. Millions and millions of pounds of Mel-K-Soy have been 
used and are now: being used, by bakers, large and small, from 
Coast to Coast as a nutritious, delicious ingredient with technical 
and economical advantages for making 
products. It is our intention to continue to 


vital ingredient for 
goods, 


is no more a substitute for 
a substitute for Mel-K-Soy. 


uses and on its own merit.” RNS > f 


Gen. Mgr. Products Division 
Central Soya Company, Inc. 










INGREDIENT FOR THE BAKER! 


PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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ARE YOU USING 


el-k-Soy 


IN YOUR BREAD - BAKERY GOODS? 


Ave FEW OF THE 


Greater Tolerance in Mixing 
Greater Volume 

Improved Flavor 

Improved Keeping Qualities 
Improved Toasting Qualities 
improved Nutritive Value 
$—Saves the Baker Money—$ 


* Use up to 3% Mel-K-Soy in White Bread in Dough 


Stage—No adjustment of Formulas necessary. 


e FORT WAYNE, 






% 
fe 


INDIANA 





CONTACT YOUR SUPPLIER... for a Supply of Mel-K-Soy or Write or Wire Direct for Samples and Formulas. 
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However, approval of the commission. 
er should be secured for any change jp 
the classification or in the salary rate 
range of any particular position; for any 
increase in salary beyond the fixed maxi. 
mum rate; for any change in conditions 
of promotion, or change in frequency, 
amount, or manner of determination of 
merit and length-of-service increases, 
and for establishment of a new position 
with a new salary rate range. 

Establishment of a new salary rate 
schedule, or revisions of existing poli. 
cies or schedules, should also be sub. 
mitted for approval. 

When new or revised plans are submit. 
ted for approval and the employer has 
no established policy for granting in. 
creases, the new rules set forth the gen. 
eral limitations on such increases. These 
limitations are: For promotions, the 
established minimums for the new pod- 
tion, or 15% above former salary, which- 
ever is greater; and for merit and length- 
of-service increases within a 12-month 
period, 15% above former salary. 

Another over-all limitation on new or 
revised plans provides that the average 
of salaries paid for a particular pos 
tion shall not exceed by more than 3% 
(A) the mid-point between the minimum 
and maximum salary for that position, 
or (B) the average salary paid on Oct. 
8, 1942, or other date approved by the 
commissioner. 

In connection with the granting of 
increases, an employer is expected to 
keep a record of the essential facts 


_Yregarding his Oct. 3, 1942, salary policy, 


in’order to show that such increases are 
consistent with the policy or with a 
schedule approved by the commissioner. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Postwar Cocoa May 
Be Scarce Unless 
Conditions Improve 


Shortages of cocoa after the war are 
probable unless conditions in West 
Africa can be markedly improved, it is 
indicated by G. J. Harris, chairman of 
Rowntrees & Co., Ltd., London, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of 
cocoa and chocolate. Two cocoa tree 
diseases, swollen shoot and sahibergella, 
are widely prevalent, and native farm- 
ers are disinterested in production of 
this ingredient because of-the low prices 
they received in the early part of the 
war when shipping facilities were inade- 
quate. This area produces about 500,000 
tons of the world’s production of 700,000 
tons of cocoa beans and all possible 
measures are being taken by the British 
colonial office to improve matters. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FIRE DESTROYS BAKERY; 
WATCHMAN LOSES LIFE 


Pumavereuta, Pa—The bakery of 
Harry Braslavski, 905 North Marshall 


Street, Philadelphia, was gutted by 
flames on April 14 Carl Smith, aged 
60, watchman and_ caretaker, was 


trapped on the fourth floor of the 
building and lost his life. One of the 
firemen, in an attempt to rescue him, 
fell down a stairway and suffered 4 
sprained ankle and severe bruises. Mr. 
Smith had been an employee of the 
bakery for the last 20 years. The fire 
started ‘on the second floor, which was 
used for storage purposes, and spread 
to the bakeshop on the first floor as well 
as to the upper floors. 
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SHorTAGES of help and rationed ingredients may 
continue to plague you—but good flour you can have 
without restriction. Talk to the Standard Milling Company 
representative . . . depend upon him to take care of you. 


STANDARD "1." 


COMPANY 
BAKERY FLOURS 


REDUCE WASTE 


GENERAL OFFICES 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 
* MINNEAPOLIS 
* KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 





2 Avoid cripples that waste 
ingredients : 


... Use Good Blour 


3 Remember...rationing of other 
foods won't last forever 


GOOD FLOUR IS THE 
FOUNDATION OF GOOD BREAD 
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This Poster 
and Many 
of Its Relat 


They are a big, happy family of salesmen. The head of 
the family is the new red, white and blue poster pictured above 
at the right, which, on Anheuser-Busch yeast delivery trucks, is 


getting around the streets of cities and towns all over. 


The salesmen’s relatives are gummed sticker replicas of the 
poster—and they are going out on hundreds of thousands of 


letters to people everywhere. 


Bakers and allied trades all over America are using the Eat Plenty | 


of Bread stickers to further the interests of the baking industry. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


$ A INT LQuvuii $s 


EAT PLENTY OF BREAD 


Actual size of gummed sticker 
which is printed in red, white ~ 
and blue on coated paper. . 
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NATIONAL WARTIME NUTRITION PROGRAM 
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Essential Protein Needs and 
Daily Consumption Analyzed 


With the increased emphasis being 
put on proteins, there is considerable 
trade interest in a recent article by Dr. 
Richard J. Block and Diana Bolling 
of the department of physiology and 
biochemistry of the New York Medical 
College, which appeared in the Journal 
of the American Dietetic Association 
for February, 1944. The article shows 
in chart form the amino acid composi- 


tion of a number of typical foods. 

Some observers believe that in the 
nutritional science of the future the 
protein content of bread will be studied 
with the same intensity as vitamin con- 
tent now. Less is known about human 
protein requirements than vitamin needs. 

The following amino acids are con- 
sidered entirely indispensable by Block 


and Bolling: histidine, lysine, trypto-_ 


phane, phenylalanine, methionine, thre- 
onine, leucine, isoleucine and valine, 

In addition there are two groups of 
semi-indispensable” amino acids. Group 
A includes those required for some ani- 
mals but not for other animals or for 
man. Group B is more important for 
humans; it is comprised of cystine and 
tyrosine, both of which are dispensable 
only if a related essential amino acid is 
provided in the diet in quantities suffi- 
cient to cover the requirements for both 
substances. 

Thus, cystine which can be synthe- 





WHY RISK inadequate enrichment? 
Stay ‘on the safe side of minimum nu- 
trient requirements by using Red Label 
“B-E-T-S’’*— the bread-enrichment 
tablets with the safety factor. 

At a premium of only 4%¢ per 1000 
pounds of bread, they not only give 
you enrichment potencies of all re- 
quired nutrients—vitamin By, niacin, 
riboflavin and iron—but also provide 
maximum protection against baking 
losses and variations in vitamin-mineral 
content of flour. Surely, you'll want 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 


to have this extra assurance of potency. 


Write Topay for new, low prices. Con- 
sult our TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE for 
special information. No cost or obli- 
gation. 





START USING 
RIBOFLAVIN BOOSTERS! 


These new “Boosters”, used with 
“B-E-T-S", maintain riboflavin conten! a! 


milk selids ere used, regularly in 

Write for prices and 

free table of for easy, accurate, 
use. 














-E- ug. us Pat. OFF moro tABLETS. 





B-E-T-S 


tt 6 Pst.ofF 


WINTHROP'S BRAND Qf. BREAD CBIOUNENT TABLETS 


*“B-E-T-S” method of bread-enrichment, 
originated by and exclusively available 
through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 





ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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sized by the body from methionine jg 
without growth effect when  surplys 
quantities of methionine are fed; by 
cystine will stimulate growth if methio. 
nine is supplied in suboptimal amounts, 
A similar felationship may exist between 
phenylalanine and tyrosine. 

The authors estimate the average an. 
nual per capita consumption of esgep. 
tial amino acids from _ typical fooq 
sources in the United States during the 
period 1987-41. From this they caley. 
late the contribution of these foodstuffs 
to the total consumption of essential 
amino acids and find that dairy prod. 
ucts supply 21% of. the total proteins 
but only 17% of cystine. Meats and 
fish furnish one half the lysine but only 
38% of the total protein intake. While 
eggs supply only 8% of the total pro. 
tein of -the diet, they furnish 13% of 
the cystine and 10% of the methionine, 

Based upon the average U. S. diet, 
which is better than that of any other 
nation, the recommended daily consump- 
tion in grams of essential amino acids 
is the following: arginine, 4.7 gm per 
day; histidine, 2; lysine, 5.2; tyrosine, 
3.9; tryptophane, 1.1; phenylalanine, 4,7, 
cystine + methionine, 4.1; threonine, 3.6; 


leucine, 12.6; isoleucine, 8.7; valine, 39, . 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS BAKERS TO MEET 
IN DALLAS ON JUNE 19-20 


President Otto Richter of the Texas 
Bakers Association and the other off- 
cers and directors recently voted to hold 





a two-day conference at the Baker Hotel, 


Dallas, on June 19-20. This action was 
taken after a mail poll of bakers. As 
the Texas association skipped its an- 
nual meeting in 1948; most bakers felt 
that a conference devoted to wartime 
operation is now necessary. 

Ed Goodman was appointed general 
convention chairman. Jack Donovan, 
Jake Golman and Charles Moreland were 
appointed as a committee to handle hotel 
reservations. All reservations should be 
made immediately by addressing Jack 
Donovan, P.O. Box 5825, Dallas 2, Tex- 
as. The entertainment committee is 
composed of Frank Patterson, Jack 
Donovan and W. E: Deavers. 

The program has not been completed 
but President Richter and others have 
been working on it. This program vill 
include a nationally known baker who 
has had more than usual experience in 
personnel management. One of the coun- 
try’s outstanding retail bakers will also 
SRS A ALN ERE EMER CRETE RARITY = 

RED. CROSS DOUGHNUTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—American 
servicemen consumed approximate- 

ly 143,192,000 cups of coffee and 70,- 

000,000 doughnuts at Red Cross 

clubs, canteens and _ clubmobiles 

overseas during the past year, it was 
announced by Red Cross National 

“Headquarters. A large portion of 

the=“doughnuts and coffee were 

served to men returning from flying 
missions or from front line fighting. 

They were met by Red Cross mobile 

canteens. Thousands of other service- 

men had meals and snacks at Red- 

Cross clubs. The Red Cross makes 

no charge for snacks in the field or 

at isolated Army posts but, on re- 
quest of the military, a below-cost 
charge is made at clubs in leave 


areas. 
eee 
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=I Y__--~—«-WE DO HAVE A CAKE FLOUR 
<i | [nn fone) 6=6 TO FIT ANY FORMULA... 


This is the cake bakers’ opportunity. A recent survey of 
cake bakers showed that 81.6% had enjoyed an average 
increase of 39.7% in cake production in 1943.* Are you 
taking advantage of it? 


‘oc te If you did not experience this increase... possibly it was 
ates because -you had trouble fitting your flour to your sugar 
its an- supply. We can solve this particular problem for you. We 
; have four “formula-tested” cake flours that put you in a posi- 

tion to get your share of this increased business. They are: 


general 


American Beauty Cake Flour. . . Sugar Ratio 130-140 
Royal Patent Cake Flour . . . . . Sugar Ratio 120-130 
Solite Cake Flour. ..... .. + Sugar Ratio 100-110 
Empress Cake & Pastry Flour, . . . Sugar Ratio 90-100 


The answer to your cake flour problem is, “Yes, we have 
a cake flour to fit your every requirement.” 


Send For New Cake Formula Book. IT’S FREE! 


We have prepared for you a new Sugar-Saving Cake 

Formula Book, especially fitted to meet present conditions. 

i Formulas have been carefully tested in our laboratory and 
under practical baking conditions. 

They are all original and intended to meet your present 

sugar situation. Eight formulas.. send now for this book! 

* BAKER'S HELPER 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 
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be on the program with some sugges- 
tions for formula adjustments and 
changes to meet today’s wartime condi- 
tions. Other topics will include infor- 
mation regarding machinery possibilities 
of the future as well as the maintenance 
of present equipment. 

Carrying out the idea used several 
years ago, President Joe Cook of the 
Texas Allied Trades Association has an- 
nounced an allied co-operative bar. All 
allied firms will be solicited to contribute 
a modest amount. Secretary W. E. 
Deavers, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Dallas, 
will handle these assessments. 
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Baker Is Farmer’s Good Customer 


By Kathrine Wellingbrook 
Associate, American Institute of Baking, New York 


P epacoagrsee has been eating more bak- 
ers’ bread. Every baker knows his 
production has gone up, but he rarely 
thinks of it in relation to his good friend 
the farmer, To the farmer, bread con- 
sumption is good news, for the farm 
ingredients that go into the making of 
a loaf of bread bring him sizable profits. 
In addition, bread sales strengthen the 


consumer market for cheese, butter, milk 
and cream—for bread is almost always 
eaten with some form of dairy product. 

Nutritionally this age-old companion- 
ship of “bread and milk” is sound. It 
has been the instinct of civilized people 
for centuries to combine these two foods, 
often as the major form of sustenance, 
and today’s scientific research explain 


. ; 


ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD 


is now playing a significant part in supplying 
the nutritional needs of the American people. 
Equally important it is building a lasting 
foundation for an even greater Baking Indus- 
try in the future. 


We are keeping abreast of every new devel- 
opment in this far reaching program. Make 
National Grain Yeast Corporation your en- 
richment headquarters. 


NATIONAL GRAIN YEAST CORPORATION 
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why this worked so well. Bread and 
milk supply not only vitamins, minerals 
and energy food but also good quality 
protein. 

The proteins in wheat, incomplete jp 
themselves, are “completed” by the ad- 
dition of milk, and become as efficient 
as meat in meeting protein requirements, 

Together, in normal times, bread and 
milk supply 40% of the protein in the 
average American’s diet. Of this, bread 
supplies the quantity (more than 30%), 
while milk and milk products supply 
the quality (and approximately 16% 
of the quantity). Together they are our 
greatest source of protein food, with 
the flesh foods coming second (meat, 
poultry and fish total about 31.15%). 

Dairy and grain products may be 
combined, according to the taste of the 
consumer, at the table. But one of 
their certain meeting grounds is the bak- 
ery itself. ; 

BILLION-DOLLAR CUSTOMER 


Within the past decade, the use of 
milk in commercial bread-making had 
steadily increased until, before |lend- 
lease, the bakers’ annual milk bill was 
$28,000,000. Bakers were using 70% 
of the dry milk supply, as well as many 
millions of pounds of fluid, evaporated 
and condensed milk, cream and cheese. 

In addition, the baker has been buy- 
ing each year 800,000,000 Ibs of butter 
and other shortening, 3,200,000,000 eggs, 
237,000,000 bus of grain, 1,306,000,000 lbs 
of beet, cane and corn sugar, and a 
large share of fruit. 

His total bill for these farm products 
in normal times is approximately $2, 
364,000,000 annually. Add to this the 
farmer’s profit on the butter purchased 
by consumers to spread on the bread— 
about 52,000,000 Ibs a year—and it would 
seem that America’s bread and butter 
is a profitable farm. product indeed. 


GROUND TO BE REGAINED 

While the use of milk solids by the 
baking. indastry is at present curtailed 
through lack of supply, the anticipated 
rise in the consumption of wheat prod- 
uets offers another opportunity: that 
of getting more cheese and other dairy 
products on America’s table, to go with 
the bread. — 

Since 1900 consumption of wheat flour 
in this country has dropped one third. 
The influx of well merchandised and 
widely publicized variety foods had 
something to do with this decline, But 
it is now time to speak up for the 
goodness of bread and milk, of bakery 
and dairy products together. For if the 
habit of more bread eating can be estab- 
lished well enough now, it could carry 
on indefinitely through the postwar 
years. 

In normal times, if the American pub- 
lic ate-an extra slice of bread at each 
meal, bakers would need an additional 
200,000,000 Ibs of milk and 150,000,000 
Ibs of butter and other shortening each 
year. 

To accomplish this, however, the con- 
sumer needs constant reminders of the 
goodness of bread and dairy products, 
and a steady flow of ideas for serving 
these good foods together. 


‘ ———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SHIFT BONUS INCREASE SET ASIDE 

Dexver, Coro.—A shift bonus incress¢ 
directed by the ninth regional war labor 
board in Denver which would have af- 
fected 800 employees of 19 baking firms 
of this city, has been set aside by the 
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War Labor Board in Washington. The 
national board ruled the decision of the 

onal board departed from estab- 
lished WLB policy that “night shift 
bonus payments are to be considered 
separately from issues concerning hourly 
rates.” The regional board would have 
granted a 5% increase in the night shift 
bonus to correspond with a general 
wage increase. 

——BSREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
PLANS READY FOR MAY 21-22 


Boston, Mass——The program for the 
annual meeting and spring conference 
of the New England Bakers Association 
May 21-22 has been completed by the 
committee in charge. Sunday, May 21, 
will be given over to the Retail Division 
headed by Vice President Joseph D. 
Noonan, Carol Bakers, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass. Featured speaker of the after- 
noon session for retail proprietors and 
their salesgirls will be Alice Dowling, 
Standard Brands, Inc. Mr. Noonan will 
give an illustrated talk on Modern Holi- 
day Window Displays. The evening ses- 
sion will feature Edward J. Warmbier, 
Spear & Co. Pittsburgh, authority on 
retail merchandising and personnel prob- 
lems, who has been popular with baker 


audiences. A discussion period will fol- - 


low his address. 

A general session will be held on 
Monday morning, May 22, with Presi- 
dent John D. Dickson, Bay State Bak- 
ery, Inc. Brockton, Mass., in charge. 
The annual meeting and election of offi- 
cers will take place at this session. Fol- 
lowing the businesss meeting there will 
be one speaker to be announced and 
then a general discussion on postwar 
planning. 

The afternoon program will consist of 
a general session with Ralph D. Ward, 
chairman of the board of the American 
Bakers Association and chairman of the 
baking industry advisory committee, 
giving the closing address. Mr. Ward, 
who is president of Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
is a favorite with audiences of New 
England bakers, and a large attendance 
is expected for this and other sessions 
of the conference. He will be preceded 
by Edward J, Warmbier, who has also 
been invited to address the general ses- 
sion. rs) 

The annual banquet will pay tribute 
to past presidents of the association and 
the occasion has been designated as past 
presidents’ night. There have been 16 
such officers since the association was 
founded in 1921, and at least 10 of them 
are expected to be on hand. Master of 
ceremonies for the affair will be Ellis C. 
Baum, vice president of the Continental 
Baking Co. The guest speaker will be 
“Colonel” Jack Major, who was sent to 
the South Pacific battlefronts to cheer 
up the boys in those far off army camps. 
He is now back home, full of interest- 
ing sidelights and humorous happenings 
in the soldiers’ lives. 

The conference committee is composed 
of: Charles V. Gridley, Gridley Baking 
Co; Joseph Dickson, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc; Walter A. Friend, Friend Bros., 
Ine; Joseph D. Noonan, Carol Bakers, 
Ine; Seth F. A. Wood, Standard Brands, 
Ine; Edward A. Klemm, Klemm’s Bak- 
ery; Joseph N. Marcotte, Ideal Home 
Bakery; Collis O. Beck, DeWitt’s Bak- 
ery; T. M. Howard, Swift & Co; Roger 
W. Sherman, Jos, Middleby, Jr., Inc; 
Clifford Johnson, H. A. Johnson Co. 


Most 


ingredient for better, whiter bread, on the strength of their 
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WFA Reduces Set-aside Figure 
on Roller Dried Milk Output 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration announced that begin- 
ning May 1, set-aside percentages on 
roller dried skim milk will be reduced 
from 75% to 50% of monthly production. 

Government stocks of this product, in 
relation to war needs, are now sufficient 
to permit a larger percentage to be 
sold commercially for bread and other 
bakery products, soups and baby foods. 








A well known baker in the Central States, for example, 


put it this way:* 


Before the set-aside order was issued 
last June, War Food Administration re- 
quired bakers to use milk solids but the 
requirement was later withdrawn be- 
cause production was insufficient to meet 
both war needs and the demand from 
bakers and other commercial users. 
Roller skim milk powder production 
during the next 12 months is expected 
to be larger than the 220,000,000 Ibs 


- 


bakers sell themselves on WYTASE as a necessary 


own experience over the months and years. 


“When we buy a product because it gives us the 


“The WIYTASE representative 


will be glad to show you how WYTASE 


results we want; that’s when we realize it’s a product of 


high merit . . . That’s why we buy WYTASE.” 


*Original report on file. 


will give you the results you want. 


the J. R. Short Milling C 


TRADE MARK 


51 


produced during 19483, Increased pro- 


duction has been stimulated by the in- 


stallation of new plant facilities in farm 
separated cream areas, by the recent 
increase in price of roller dried skim 
milk, and by limitations on domestic 
sales of other milk products. Large war 
requirements of dried skim milk have 
necessitated sharp curtailment of do- 
mestic use of this product since 1942. 
Reduction in set-aside requirements 
is contained in an amendment to FDO- 
54. Manufacturers of spray process 
dried skim milk will continue to be re- 
quired to set aside 75% of their output. 






REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
pany to designate its 





natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 


R. SHORT MILLING co./ 





38th and SOUTH MAY STREETS - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ALABAMA 
‘New display cases have been installed 
in the Electrik Maid Bakery, Gadsden, 
by Ed Latimer, owner of the shop. 


ALBERTA 


Fire recently caused minor damages 
to the plant of the Edmonton City Bak- 
ery Co., Ltd., 10645 102d. St., Edmonton. 





* 





ARKANSAS . 

The Union Baking Co. plant at Jones- 
boro has been purchased by Charles T. 
Meyer, Sr., and his son, Charles T. 
Meyer, Jr., owners of Meyer’s Bakery 
plants at Little Rock and Pine Bluff. 
The plant was bought from L. E. Car- 
michael. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

D. A. Ross, general manager Cana- 
dian Bakeries, Ltd., Calgary, Alta., was 
recently elected on the executive of the 
Calgary branch of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association. 

McGavin’s Bakery, 2106 Broadway 
West, Vancouver, was broken into re- 


BREAD BUYERS REMEMBER THE MESSAGE 


or The Clock that talles’ 


.. . fascinates both young and old. They always listen to what the clock is saying. 
Its familiar, homelike sound is ingratiating and its timely message is remembered 
all the day long. Children love to repeat the words of the TALKING CLOCK. 


A Long Company Transcribed Radio Feature for bakers, the TALKING 
CLOCK is leased under patent royalty in your market area, fully protected 
under Sonovox Rights Patents, and may not be imitated. 

Put this most unusual bread ie 

salesman on your sales force. 
\. Ah audition transcription with 
Several examples of how the 
TALKING CLOCK is used 

for bread sales will be ship- 

ped to you on request if 
your market area is still 


! 


open for license. 


_ WRITE now— Aight You! 









cently. Thieves loaded. the safe wit) 
nitroglycerin, but: it failed to explode 
and later was removed by Vancouver 
police explosive. experts. 


CALIFORNIA 

Stella. Gardner has sold the Dutch 
Oven Bakery, Santa Rosa, to Arthur 
Reyman. 

The Suydam Baking Co., Long Beach, 
has made plans for the building of addi- 
tional structure and loading docks and 
the installation of new machinery. (. 
H. Baker is manager of the bakery, 
which is a unit of Interstate Bakeries, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Massey have 
purchased the Tasty Pastry Bakery, San 
Fernando. They formerly operated 
bakery in Oregon. 

The Sunshine Bakery, Santa Rosa, 
which had been closed since Christmas 
to undergo complete remodeling and in- 
stallation of new equipment, has been 
reopened. Max Hauso is the propri- 
etor. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. Vossbrink have sold 
the California Bakery, San Rafael, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Shindler. 

Fire . recently destroyed the 
Maid Bakery, South Pasadena. 
F. Roloff is the owner. 

James Marlow has_ purchased the 
Ocean Beach Bakery, Ocean Beach, from 
Claude Noorda. 

The bakery department at Adelson 
Bros. Market Place, Beverly Hills, was 
seriously damaged by fire recently. 


COLORADO 


Tom Costen recently bought the Du- 
rango Bakery, Durango, from Gilbert 
Gordon, who has Operated it for the 
past three years. Mr. Costen has had 22 
years’ experience in the baking business. 

Ackley’s Bakery, Banning, has been 
sold to T. J. Henderson, who has re- 
named it Henderson’s Bakery. 


FLORIDA 


Improvements have been made recent- 
ly in the City Bakery, De Land, by the 
owner, B. F. Crimpton. 

The Volusia Ave. plant of the Bell 
Bakeries, Daytona pei is being re- 
modeled. 


Royal 
Charles 


GEORGIA 

The Hulsey Bake Shops, Atlanta, have 
purchased new dough rollers. The 
company operates four retail stores. 

New floors were laid and partitions 
removed in the recent modernization 
program at Ball’s Bakery, Fitzgerald 
Barney Ball is the owner of the bakery 
and Wade Sheppard has charge of the 
production, 

Isaacs Pastry Shop, Bainbridge, 
owned by Herman Isaacs, has. been re 
painted. 

The retail space of Small & Estes 
Bakery, Gainesville, has been rear 
ranged, the windows removed and pine 
paneling put around the walls. 


ILLINOIS 
The Kollman. Bakery and building has 
been bought by Steve Krass, owner of 
the Lemont Bakery, Lemont. The bak- 
ery has been remodeled and 4 new 
store front installed. 
Fire’ recently damaged: the Joseph 
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gard bakers everywhere have for Cannon Valley 
spring wheat Flours. 


We know how to mill spring wheat. We’ve stuck 
to our knitting all these years (or rather our mill- 
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Koenig Bakery, Antioch. Loss was esti- 
mated at $1,500. 

The Carney Bakery building, La 
Grange, has been enlarged and new 
machinery installed. 


INDIANA 


A brick and tile addition has been 
built at the Goshen Bakery, Goshen, 
owned by Haines McKibben. This will 
provide room for storage of supplies 
and a packaging and wrapping depart- 
ment. 

IOWA 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Hurr have pur- 
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chased the Audubon Bakery from Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe Heebner. The new own- 
ers came from Corning, Iowa, where 
they have operated a bakery for the 
past 17 months. 

William Ogilvie has purchased a bak- 
ery in Mason City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clinton Lowry have 
purchased the Storm Lake Bakery, 
Storm Lake. 

The Sheldon Bakery, Sheldon, recent- 
ly celebrated its sixth anniversary un- 
der the management of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Plath. 


KENTUCKY 
Fred Pieper has purchased the Fair- 
field Bakery, Bellevue, from Ben Smitz. 


MICHIGAN 


LeRoy Van. Winkle, proprietor of 
Van’s Pastry Shop, Tecumseh, has moved 
his shop to a new location on East Chi- 
cago Boulevard, The new property was 
remodeled to meet the needs of the 
shop, and a new oven was installed. Mr. 
Van Winkle has operated the bakery 
for several years. 

Carl Lohrmann has_ remodeled his 
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Sebewaing Bakery, Sebewaing, and in- 
stalled a new Baker-Perkins oven. The 
sales and display room were enlarged 
and the shop enameled in white. 

The Holland Home Bakery, Cedar 
Rapids, has been sold to Ben C. Baasch 
by August H. Venhorst, who has owned 
and managed the bakery for 30 years, 

The Bridgman Home Bakery, which 
was closed for several weeks for repairs, 
has reopened. 

Walter Maehr is now managing the 
Federal Bakeries retail store at Daven- 
port, succeeding Charles Chudacek, who 
has purchased a bakery at Waukesha, 
Wis. 

MINNESOTA 


C. O. Simons has purchaesd the Twin 
City Brownee Bakery, Moorhead, from 
Robert Marks. Mr. Simons has served 
as plant manager of the Regan Bakery 
in Fargo for 15 years. ' 

A new oven has been installed in 
Glenn’s Bakery, Waterville, by the pro- 
prietor, Glenn Preuss. 

The Hinckley Bakery, Hinckley, has 
been closed until after the war. 

The Variety Bakery, for several years 
located on West First Street, Duluth, is 
moving into a new modern shop at 115 
East Superior Street. The place will 
be ready for business shortly. 

Fire, starting in the bakery on the 
first floor of the J. M. Hayes building, 
Brainerd, swept through the building, 


causing a loss of thousands of dollars. 


The Home Bakery, Jasper, has gone 
on a new time schedule, remaining 
closed on Mondays. 

A. O. Hansen, proprietor of the Tracy 
Bakery and Pure Food Store, Tracy, 
recently celebrated his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary in business. 

The Howard Lake Bakery, Howard 
Lake, has been closed for the duration 
because the proprietor, Myron Munson, 
has been called into service. 

The Albany Home Bakery, Albany, 
formerly operated by Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
win Gresser, is now under the manage- 
ment of Miss Alvina Sand, who has 
been employed at the bakery for the 
past year. 


MISSOURI 


Ed. W. Williams has purchased the in- 
terests of the Wellsville Bakery, Wells- 
ville, from Leonard Taylor, who has 
purchased a bakery in Fulton. 

Cast’s Bakery, Holden, owned and 
operated by G. H. Cast for the past 45 
years, has been closed for the duration. 


MONTANA 
The. wholesale department of Sweet- 
heart Bakeries, Miles City, is now in 
operation and plans are being mace to 
open a retail outlet in the business dis- 
trict soon. The new firm is under the 
management of Garland Boone. 


NEBRASKA 

Clifton Hill Bakery, Omaha, recently 
moved to a new location; all equip- 
ment has been transferred. 

The Home Bakery, Scribner, has been 
leased by Tony Luken. 

Fuffs Bakery, Omaha, closed for two 
weeks recently to remodel and redeco- 
rate. 
NEW YORK 

Old Quaker Bakery & Lunchroom, 
Inc., of New York, has been dissolved, 
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according to papers filed with the secre- 
tary of state in Albany. 

Monarch ~Manufacturing Corp. has 
been chartered to conduct .a business 
in the manufacture of bakery baskets, 
trays, card. tables, etc., with offices in 
Queens County. 

Manfred Bakery, Inc., has. been char- 
tered to conduct business in the Bronx. 
Directors are Sam Friedman, 2194 
Barnes Avenue; Irving Mandelbaum, 
21388 Wallace Avenue; Saul Goldberg, 
1106 Westchester Avenue, the Bronx. 

Congress Baking Co., Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a business in New 
York. Directors are Bertha Siminow, 
Rita Belsky and Gloria Nemiroff, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Burke Bake Shop, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in Queens 
County. Directors are Margaret T. 
Mitchell, 95 Lexington Avenue, New 
York; Elizabeth Knapp, 493 18th St., 
Brooklyn, and Evelyn Kreymborg, 465 
Kimball Ave., Yonkers. Hanron Bake 
Shop, Inc., has been chartered to con- 
duct business: in the Bronx, with the 
same directors. 

Brick Oven Bakers, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a general bakery 
business in Port Chester. Directors are 
Paul D. Arnold and Charles Chester 
Arnold, Blind Brook Lodge, Rye; 
George L. Kettner, 19 Glenorchy Road, 
New Rochelle. 

Avenue C Bakery, Inc., of New York 
City, has been dissolved, according to 
papers filed with the secretary of state 
at Albany. 

L’ Etoile Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct a general bakery busi- 
ness in New York, with a capital stock 
of $50,000, $50 par value. Directors are 
Henry C. Duvernoy, East Neck, Hunt- 
ington, L. I; George E. Duvernoy, 25-15 
93d St. Jackson Heights; Russell E. 
Duvernoy, 65° W. 54th St., New York 
City. 

Goodwheat Baking Co., Inc., Queens 
County, has increased its capital stock 
from 100 shares, no par value, to 2,500 
shares, no par value, according to papers 
filed with the secretary of state in Al- 
bany. 

Anchor Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in Kings 
County. Directors are Morris Grossfield, 
Jr., Beatrice Grossfield and Barnet Gins- 
burg, 116 Nassau St., New York City. 

A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo, for the Clinton Sanitary Bak- 
ery, 1848 Clinton Street, by Vincent 
Maslanka and Emily Rudzinski. 

A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo for Lippes Bakery by Abra- 
ham Lippes, 315 Northland Ave. 


OHIO 
Castellana Bros, Bakery, Inc., Cleve- 
land, has been incorporated with 250 
shares of no par value common. stock, 
Principals being A. W. Haiman, An- 
gelo Castellana and Ben Castellana: 


OKLAHOMA 
The Mueller Baking Co., Tulsa, one 
of the larger and long established 
wholesale bakeries of the state, recently 
closed. Approximately $50,000 worth of 
equipment is being sold. 


OREGON 

_ Cornish M. Burt, who was_ recently 
inducted into the navy, has sold his 
bakery at Hillsboro to Karl Fullmer, 
of Portland, 

Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Anderson have 
sold the Anderson Bakery, Albany, to 
Glenn H. Darling, who was formerly 


with the Sugar Crest Doughnut Co., 
Portland. . IE 

Mr. and Mrs. William A, Bennett 
have sold the Bend Bakery, Bend, ‘to 
M. Harold Keefe. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire recently destroyed the Egypt 
Bakery, Egypt. Stephen Zdrofcoff, own- 
er of the bakery, has estimated the loss 
between $20,000 and $25,000. 

Frank Leimer has opened the Edin- 
boro Home Bakery, Edinboro, formerly 
owned by his uncle, the late Frank 
Leimer. 
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The Firch. Baking Co.,..Erie,has been-.ence,. has been  redeeorated, both -the 


granted a permit to build a two-story 
addition to its bakery. 

Sam Herman’s Bakery, Pittsburgh, 
was recently burglarized by safe. crack- 
ers who stole more than $900. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The shop and sales space of the Fed- 
eral Bake Shop, Greenville, have been 
redecorated. 

Two new showcases have been in- 
stalled in the: retail shop of Becker’s 
Bakery, Spartanburg. 

The Rolling Pin Pastry Shop, Flor- 





shop and retail spaces getting new coats 
of paint. Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Selph are 
the operators of this shop. 

The People’s Baking Co., Orangeburg, 
recently completed an addition to the 
building. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


William Pike, manager of the Martin 
Bakery, Martin, has installed a new 
Century oven in the bake room. 

Mr. and Mrs, Frank Holowka have 
sold the Buffalo Bakery, Buffalo, . to 
Robert Noonast. 

Lloyd Jackson, proprietor of the Fair- 
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There is nothing uncertain about 


BAY STATE Flours 


milled from guaranteed hard spring 
wheat. They are flours that will 
produce a class of bakery goods 
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fax Bakery, Fairfax, has sold his busi- 
ness to Lowell Schmidt. Mr. Schmidt 
has been employed in a bakery at Ben- 
kelman, Neb. 

The interior of the Foster Bakery, 
Kimball, is being redecorated by the 
owners, E. Picek and E. C. Fascher. 
A new composition panel ceiling has 
been installed. 

TEXAS 

Byron King has purchased the Tem- 
ple Baking Co. from R. L. Lastovica 
He plans to remodel the shop and en- 
large it to twice the space it now 
occupies. 

Mrs. J. E. Batchelor, owner and 
operator of the Angelo Baking Co., has 
installed a new rounder. 

The Whiteway Bakeries have opened 
a new plant in Waco under the man- 
agement of V. M. Williamson. 

An explosion at the City Bakery, 
Lockhart, ruined the oven and other 
equipment in the plant. George Peiser 
is the owner of the bakery. 

The Tulia Bakery, Tulia, owned by 
Ed Rogers, has been closed because of 
a fire which caused considerable dam- 
age. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elliott, owners and op- 
erators of Elliott’s Bakery, Brownwood, 
have bought the Simpson Bakery, Gold- 
thwaite, and will operate it under the 
name of the Goldthwaite Bakery. 

Clint Wortham is justly proud of a 
new four-pocket divider which he has 
put into operation in his Butternut 
Bread Co. plant in Texarkana. 

The Banner Bakery, Beaumont, has 
been taken over by R. E. O’Bannion. 

The Perez brothers, operators of the 
La Perla Bakery, Brownsville, recently 


_ installed a new doughnut machine. , 


You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 


Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 
Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 
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VERMONT 
Tom Hargreaves has sold the War- 
greaves Pure Food Bakery, Burlington, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Alfred D. Durocher. 


VIRGINIA 
Valuable records of the Atlas Baking 
Co., Richmond, were destroyed recently 
when fire damaged the firm’s offices, 
causing loss of $3,000. 


WASHINGTON 

Eric and Reg DeSoer, owners of the 
Model Bakery, Ellensburg, have an- 
nounced the purchase of the United 
Bakery from Walter Peterson. 

Remodeling at the Hometown Bakery, 
Camas, has shortened the space back 
of the display window and permitted 
room for another display case in the 
salesroom. Minor repairs have also been 
made in the shop. 

Howard Probstfeld and Miles Mac- 
Donald have opened the Auburn Bakery, 
Auburn, after refurnishing the plant and 
overhauling the equipment. They re- 
cently purchased it from Louis Tountas. 

The Buchanan Baking Co., Seattle, 
owned by George B. Buchanan, has pur- 
chased the Bellingham Baking Co., Inc., 
Bellingham, from M. Sheppard. 


WISCONSIN 

Sindelar’s Bakery, Manitowoc, has 
moved to 1208 Washington: Street, two 
doors west of its former location, where 
it is housed in modern, spacious quar- 
ters. Removal to the new location 
coincided with its tenth. anniversary 
April 8. 

The Omar Bakeries, operating several 


‘retail stores in Milwaukee in addition 


to the routes throughout the . county, 
have leased 2,000 sq ft of space on the 
first floor of the Warner Theater Build- 
ing, downtown Milwaukee. It is ex- 
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pected that the new retail bakery, 
believed the first of its kind established 
on West Wisconsin Avenue in the down- 
town area, other than bakery depart- 
ments operated by department stores, 
will be open for business by May 1. 

The Home Bakery, Beaver Dam, has 
opened in new quarters at 106 Front 
Street, which have been remodeled and 
modernized to meet bakery shop re- 
quirements. Considerable new machinery 
has been installed in the new location 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lester Norenberg, 
who now operate the shop. 

The Heimann’s Bakery Shop, Milwau- 
kee, was damaged in a fire which swept 
the store-apartment building in which it 
is located, causing damages estimated 
at $10,000. 

The Barstow Bakery, Mondovi, has 
installed a new Hubbard oven. 

The Griesbaum Bakery, Fox Lake, 
reopened recently after having been 
closed since last November. Peter 
Griesbaum is the proprietor. 

The Crandon Bakery, Crandon, has 
been remodeled and redecorated, after 
having been closed for more than a 
year. Edgar Johnson, who has been 
employed for 12 years at Kirk’s Bakery, 
Rhinelander, is operating the bakery. 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 32) 
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or so before being filled, soakage is de- 
creased somewhat. : 

11.—False. The addition of milk sol- 
ids in a rye bread formula wil) improve 
the color of the crust, produce a better 
flavor and taste, and the loaves will re- 
main fresh longer due to the moisture 
retention by the milk solids. 

12.—False. Neither lard nor hydrog- 
enated shortenings contain moisture. 
Both are 100% fats. 

18.—False. This is undoubtedly an old 
idea. Due to improved manufacturing 
processes there is no difference between 
beet and cane sugar when they are prop- 


erly made. 

14.—True. A straight flour is all of 
the white flour that is obtained from the 
wheat berry. This will run somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 70 to 72%. 

15.—True. When hard rolls are placed 
in an oven containing steam, they be- 
come. covered with condensed moisture. 
This condensed moisture causes the 
dough surface to gelatinize, allowing the 
rolis to. stretch and expand. This 
stretching produces a thin crust. 

16.—False. On an average the sponge 
dough will heat up about two degrees 
per hour. 
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17.—False. A temperature of about 
35 to 38° F. is essential when making 
retarded yeast raised doughs. 

18.—False, Mold spores are killed 
during the baking process. The cakes, 
however, may become infected after be- 
ing removed from the oven. 

19.—True. There is always some slight 
shrinkage even when this is done. 

20.—True. White corn flakes will ab- 
sorb about twice their weight in water. 
White bread may not contain more than 
8% according to government standards, 
the balance must be white flour. 














1—False. Twenty pounds of sweet- 
ened condensed skim milk would have to 
be used. The sugar should be reduced 
8 lbs and the water 6 Ibs.. Sweetened 
condensed skim milk contains approxi- 
mately 30% skim milk solids, 30% water 
and 40% sugar. 

2—True. If the macaroons are al- 
lowed to cool on the pans, they will dry 
out faster, as the pans retain heat for 
quite a while. 

3.—False. The term “pure” only de- 
notes that the proper amount of vanilla 
beans has been used. The U. S. stand- 
ards require that a minimum of 1314 oz 
of beans must be used to make a gallon 
of extract. The quality of the extract 
would depend upon the quality of the 
beans used. 

4.—True. When baked at 825° F., 
they will turn brown, due to the cara- 
melizing of the sugar. Kisses should 
have a white color unless a color has 
been added. They are usually baked or 
dried at about 225 to 250° F. 


5.—True. Other cocoas may contain 
various améunts of fat, some as low as 
1% or less. 

6.—False. The average baking pow- 
der produces about 14% carbon dioxide 
gas; ammonia about 55 to 56%. 

1—False. It is sometimes added to 
the powdered sugar to help decrease the 
tendency for the sugar to lump. Usual- 
ly 1% tricalcium phosphate is used. 

8—False. Bread flour, due to its high 
protein content and the character of the 
protein, would decrease spread. An un- 
bleached pastry flour is usually recom- 
mended. 

9—True. This trouble may also be 
due to the possibility of overbeating the 
ggs and sugar. 

10.—True. It has also been found that 
when the shells are washed with egg 
whites and allowed to dry for an hour 
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CONDENSED MILK PRICES 
RAISED ON SMALL SALES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Following indus- 
try conferences with the Office of Price 
Administration, during which it contend- 
ed that small jobbers of condensed milk 
would be unable to continue to supply 
small bakers With that commodity unless 
price concessions were granted, OPA 
agreed to provide relief to these sellers. 

Effective April 17, small jobbers who 
resold bulk~ condensed milk products 
prior to April 28, 1942, may add to 
their cost the following specific prices 
per liquid pound: plain condensed skim 
milk %%c;~super-heated condensed ‘skim 
milk 3,c; plain. condensed when sold in 
original container 3c, when repacked by 
jobbers and sold in lots of less than 50 
Ibs 14%4¢; super-heated condensed milk 
3c; sweetened condensed skim milk. .3c; 
sweetened condensed milk .3c; miscel- 
laneous condensed products .3c: 

Prices are f.o.b. jobbers’ warehouse. 
When delivery is made the jobber may 
add. actual delivery cost to his ceiling 
price. These increases are not available 
to jobbers who did not resell bulk con- 
densed milk products prior to April 28, 
1942. These sellers may sell at the 
processors’ established prices plus actual 
transportation and icing charges paid 
by him. 

Data submitted to OPA revealed that 
many small bakers have no storage facil- 
ities for these products and the small 
jobber fills this storage utility. Some 
small bakers buy plain condensed skim 
milk in lots of 20 qts and sometimes as 
little as two quarts. 

Material submitted to OPA showed va- 
riation in jobber costs running up to 
75c per can for storage, 15c for can 
depreciation, 2% for spoilage and 
shrinkage, 75c per can for delivery, and 
50¢ per can for administrative expense. 
Some jobbers requested a 15% profit 
margin over cost, including inbound 
freight. OPA, however, granted the 

price advance on averages less than the 
maxima submitted. 

Action was taken under amendment 
31 to MPR 289. 
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BISCUIT AND CRACKER MEN 
PLAN MEETING, MAY 16-18 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers Association an- 








nounces its program for the annual con- 
vention to be held at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, May -16-18. 

Open and executive meetings will start 
the morning of May 17, the company 
meeting day. On the following day 
Paul Willis, president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, John Mc- 
Carthy, president American Bakers As- 
sociation, and E. K, Quigg, past presi- 
dent of the Biscuit and Cracker Manu- 
facturers Association, will discuss the 
over-all picture of their industries. 

The association omitted its annual 
meeting in 1943 because of the war 
emergency and the 1944 convention is 
being held only for necessary reasons 
which make the attendance of every bis- 
cuit manufacturer desirable from the 
general viewpoint and imperative from 
his own. 
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~Fergen’s Electric Home Bakery, Mad- _ 
+. ison, has. reopened.. é 
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"YES, ENTER 
§ ANOTHER CONTRACT, 
BUT SHIP IN 

COTTON BAGS!" 


@ Dealers prefer cotton- 
bagged products. Easier to 

unload, stock and deliver. And 
your dealers’ customers. .. the 


housewives... acclaim the cotton 
bag, too. 


Gq PERCY KENT BRE C0 


NEW YORK © MINNEAPOLIS -© SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO © WICHITA © OKLAHOMA CITY 


Ypectatisls in COTTON hage since 1885 
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Western KiNG Four. 


Uniform bakery flour ;— 


Manufactured in a mill 
..that.specializes in flour 
for bakers ;— 


Made from wheat that is 
bought with only the baker 
-in mind. 


MANEY MILLING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 
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Method Described to 
Obtain U.S. Milk for 
Army-Navy Contracts 


Bakers selling bread direct to the 
army or navy On contract can get a 
supplemental amount of dried milk from 
the amount set aside for the government. 
Certain procedure must be followed to 
get this milk: 

First, obtain a letter from the officer 
in charge, stating that milk is required 
in the bread fo be delivered to the army 
camp or navy station and that the use 
of dried milk set aside for the governs 
ment is required. 

Second, write a letter to Paul Quintos, 
Administrator FDO-54, Dairy and Poul- 
try Branch, Office of Distribution, South 
Agriculture Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. State the quantity of dried milk 
needed to fulfill the contract and from 
whom it will be purchased, and enclose 
the letter from the army or navy officer. 

Authority will then be given the milk 
supplier to sell “set-aside” milk. 
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DUNWOODY SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

Minnearouis, Minn.—Students in the 
Dunwoody baking school in Minneapolis 
recently visited the plants of the 
Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., and the Emrich 
Baking Co., in both of which they wit- 
nessed practical application of the theo- 
ries taught them in the school. , Ralph 
Manewal, superintendent for Egekvist, 
is a graduate of and a former instructor 
at Dunwoody, and John Schuster, Jr., 
of Emrich’s, is also a former Dunwoody 
student, so both knew in what the stu- 
dent body was most interested. 
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Rules Defined for 
Labor Cost Factor 
in MRO Quotas 


Rules have been laid down for deter- 
inining just what labor costs should be 
included and. what omitted in calculat- 
ing the $500 capital addition limit for 
hew equipment, which may be purchased 
under the AA-1 priority rating of CMP 
Regulation 5. In Interpretation No. 11 
to CMP Regulation 5, the War Produc- 
tion Board ruled as follows: 

Labor costs that may be disregarded 
for the purposes of the $500 limit are 
funds paid. for: (1) The services of the 
purchaser’s own regular employees, (2) 
additional employees that are hired for 
doing construction or installation work, 
and (3) fees to independent contractors 
who install equipment or do construc- 
tion work where, under normal business 
practices, the fee is paid primarily for 
services as distinct from materials. 

For example, if a purchaser of a piece 
of machinery costing $500 pays the seller 
an additional $50 which is normally a 
Separate charge, or if he hires an inde- 
pendent contractor to make the installa- 
tion; the $50 charge may be disregarded 
even though the seller or independent con- 
tractor may furnish a few minor ma- 
terial additions such as wiring or pipe. 

However, if a purchaser hires a build- 
ing contractor to construct. an addition 
to his plant, under circumstances where 
the contractor would normally charge a 
Single fee, including building materials, 
labor and profit, the total fee must be 
taken into consideration in determining 
whether or not the addition comes with- 
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in, the $500.limit.-. In this case, the. con- 
tractor’s labor may not be deducted, 
since the contractor is paid primarily 
for the -completed addition rather than 
for the labor of installing property that 
was purchased separately. Likewise, if 
the seller of the capital addition usually 
makes a single charge, including installa- 
tion, the cost of such installation must 
be included. 
LARGER QUOTAS 

Bakers who need an addition to their 
maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies quotas should apply for the in- 
crease to T. L. Sweet, materials control 


officer, Office of Material Facilities, 
Room 1419 Agriculture South, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., including the following 
information: 

1. Name of product (bakery products). 

2. Show present amount of the quar- 
terly quota. (CMP-5 sets the quota at 
the amount spent for maintenance, re- 
pair and operating supplies, during the 
same quarter in 1942 or one quarter of 
the total amount spent during the full 
year 1942.) 

8. Statement of total dollar volume of 


sales during 1942 by quarters and also 


sales by quarters for 1943. 
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4. Statement of the total “MRO”, 
quota needed for each quarter. (Amount 
of quota as provided by CMP-5 plus 
amount of increase needed.) 

5. Statement of total amount expend- 
ed during 1943 for minor capital addi- 
tions with which MRO rating granted 
under CMP-5 was used. 

6. Any other pertinent information. 

Recent changes in CMP-5 allow a per- 
son who has been granted an increased 
MRO quota to use the increase in any 
subsequent quarter and not just in the 
quarter for which the increase was 
issued. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf: 


ANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 


TEN 
LA criryv MINNESOTA 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 











RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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ooo?” * Size..Style..Weight.. Strength 
%*° -.Color..So much about your en- 
velopes must fit your own particu- 
lar needs. And Tension — with 5 
factories and60 years of experience 
—can fill those needs exactly. 
Tension knows how! 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
For further information write the 
firms mentioned or the publishers, 
118 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

v ¥ 


Fire Extinguisher 


A new fire extinguisher manufactured 
by the National Powder Extinguisher 
Corp., New York, is designed especially 
to extinguish both flammable liquids and 
fires of electrical origin. A stream of 
dry chemical is ejected and, when acti- 
vated by heat, forms a dense, fire-smoth- 
ering cloud over a flaming area up to 
18 ft. The insulating qualities of the 
cloud help guard against reflash, and 
create a heat deflecting screen between 
the operator and flame. The chemical, 
a nonconductor of electricity, is harm- 
less to humans and delicate, mechanized 
parts of motors or machinery, the manu- 
facturer reports. Weighing 37 lbs fully 
charged, the extinguisher can be maneu- 
vered by men or women workers. It can 
be recharged quickly at the scene of the 
fire without special equipment. Ac- 


‘ cording to the manufacturer, the product 


has been approved by the Associated 
Factory Mutual Laboratories on burn- 
ing oils, aleohol and gasoline fires. 

¥ ¥ 


Sound Reproducer 


A new model two directional baffle 
reproducer to be used in conjunction 
with music and voice-paging systems for 
plant broadcasts of planned music and 
employee-interest programs is produced 
by Executone, Inc., New York, Since 
most plants vary greatly in noise levels, 
layout and areas to be covered, this unit 
is designed for use in any size area 
where up to medium noise conditions 
exist and wide angle distribution of voice 
and sound is desired. 

¥ ¥ 


Air Exhauster 


Suitable for gravity and mechanical 
exhaust systems, a new wind-actuated 
exhauster has been developed by Air 
Devices, Inc. New York, which gives 
ventilation regardless of wind direction 
or velocity. There are no moving parts, 
hence the Agitair Exhauster gives long 
life with efficient service. The unit is 
weather-proof and light-proof, and elim- 
inates down draft. 

Silke ail 


Insect Barrier 

A fan which produces a gentle down 
draft of air which serves as a. barrier 
for flying insects is now marketed by 
the Reynolds Electric Co., Chicago. In- 
stalled over a door or window it will 
cover an area four feet wide and pre- 
vent passage of insects without disturb- 
ing human traffic. 

¥ ¥ 


Fat Purifier 


A new unit for purification of edible 
fats and oils has been developed by the 
Sparkler Mfg. Co., Mundelein, Il. It 
is a motor driven filtering system which 
removes burned particles and other ma- 
terials causing off flavor and color. 
The, apparatus transfers hot fat from 
one container to another and thus elim- 
inates handling and possible spilling. 
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Milled for Perfection 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


~ 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 
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OPPER 


To bake this flour straight for a fine 
flavored and textured, well-crusted loaf. 


TOPPER 


To bake it, if you prefer, in a blend, 

either to flavor a rougher flour or to 
Ml Ml 

carry a less costly stuffer flour. 


TOPPER 


We confidently invite you to bake it 
if you are not fully satisfied with the 
merit and economy of your present 
flour or if you want to build your trade 
through a better loaf. 


REAL FLOUR va TOP PER 


NEVER MEANS MERELY. 
PAYING THE LOWEST PRICE 



















THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


_ Capacity, 4,000 Sacks. 





~ 3°" Mills at Coffeyville; Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Some bakers like one of these three 
splendid flours and some like another. 
They are differently milled for different 
breads and formulas. But they are ex- 
actly alike in their being milled from the 
most carefully selected wheats by pre- 
cision methods and the most watchful 
safeguarding of every milling detail. 


The Baker Has the Last Word 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





































Country-Milled 
from Country-ran 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 





WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


eee 
By the 
zs TRUCK-LOAD 
INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 

















Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











Coast To Coast Grain Service WHEAT 


















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 




















Retail Bakers to 
Tell of Equipment 
Needs at Meeting 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Results of a national ° 


survey on present and postwar machin- 
ery and equipment needs of retail bak- 
ers will be reported and discussed dur- 
ing the National Retail Bakers Confer- 
ence May 22-23 in the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Chairman Al Steffensen, Park 
Ridge, IIL, has disclosed. 

Replies to the questionnaire of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
have been coming in slowly to the asso- 
ciation’s headquarters at 1185 Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago, and Mr. Steffensen 
urged the retail bakers to return the 
questionnaires promptly. This is im- 
portant, he said, so that the national or- 
ganization may know the requirements 
of the retail branch as the war pressure 
eases on strategic materials. The in- 
formation is vital to the baking industry 
should the war last longer than antici- 
pated, or should the regulations and 
restrictions be continued into the post- 
war period, the chairman said. 

A backlog of deferred needs is indi- 
cated by the replies already received, 
and the chairman stressed the urgency 
of prompt forwarding of questionnaires 
so that the survey results may be prop- 
erly co-ordinated for the conference re- 
port. 

In connection with this survey, a spe- 


cial panel of machinery and equipment | 


experts will be on hand on May 22 to 
answer questions on these subjects. 
Bakers were also urged to send in their 
questions, and separate boxes for ques- 
tions and suggestions will be set up at 
the registration desk. 

Many retail bakers have already for- 
warded their questions, and some, as 
well, have sent in drawings for gadgets 
which they have rigged up to save time 
and labor in their bakeshops. 

“Altogether, this machinery and equip- 
ment session alone should be worth the 
retail bakery operator’s attendance at 
the conference,” declared Chairman Stef- 
fensen. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE———= 


CHICAGO BIRTHDAY PARTY 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The April birthday 
luncheon for members of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago was held April 10 in 
the club’s quarters at the Sherman Ho- 
tel. Mrs. Buell, the manager of the 
club, had a specially baked cake, and 
the tables were appropriately decorated 
with Easter eggs. 

Nineteen members have birthdays in 
April and eight attended the luncheon 
*party. The following members celebrate 
April anniversaries: A. L. Beaver, 
Humko Co; Paul O. Diederichs, Diede- 
richs & Griffin Co; J. A. Revord, Win- 
throp Chemical Co; J. J. Ahern, Rapin- 
wax Paper Co; George J. Siml, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co; W. A. 
Gray; William W. Busse, Paul’s Kreamo 
Bakers; A. P. Gleasner, Zimmer Paper 
Products Co; John Athas, Deppe Bak- 
ing Co; James C. McGuire, Oakland 
Dairy; Frank R. Lindsey, Ashley Bread 
Co; H. Evans, Harry Evans & Co; S. 
J. Hachtman, Kungsholm Baking Co; 
E. B. Hackney, Blair Milling Co; Wal- 
ter Rick, Eagle Baking Co; J. C. Paulus, 
Mrs. Karls Bakeries, Inc; Paul Chap- 
man, Chapman & Smith Co; K. B. Ar- 
rington, Omar, Inc; E. J. Sperry, W. 
E. Long Co. 
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~ The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ' Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS 00. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo, St, Louis, Mo. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 

MAGNETIC SEPARATORS NIAGARA! 
DUST COLLECTORS 

GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, - LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy ILL. 
ber 
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EARCH LAG 
0? nts ORar OR 
in 1922R—— 


ON CHOOSING 
A LABORATORY 


TH STANDARDS of com- 

petence by which an 
independent laboratory 
can be judged are essen- 
tially: 


© Scientific reputation 

© Understanding of commercial 
problems 

© Experience, general and spe- 
cialized 

© Professional personnel 

° Facilities and equipment 

* Clients, past and present 

FRL invites inquiries 

from producers, distribu- 

tors and advertisers of 

foods, drugs, vitamins 

and cosmetic products. 

Write for our illustrated 

brochure. 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, uc. 


RESEARCH ... CONSULTATION 
Food Research Building, 48-14 Thirty- Third St. 
long Island City 1, N.Y. © Stillwell 4-4814 




















DAIRYLEA 


fe). Oy wy 


\ DRY MILK SOLIDS 


Y a 
i — 


fc 
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DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 


y, a 
wr 


In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! 


DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, In 
ll West 42nd St., New York City 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington 8t., Chicago 
—— 
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POTOMAC BAKERS MAKING 
PLANS FOR CONFERENCE 


A third war conference will be staged 
by the Potomac States Bakers Associa- 
tion, June 12-18, at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, according to prelim- 
inary plans made at a recent meeting o 
officers and directors, called to discuss 
the association’s work for the spring 
and summer months. 

An innovation in scheduling the pro- 
gram will be a business session begin- 
ning Tuesday morning, June 13, at 10:30 
o’clock with breakfast, after which there 
will be an imposing program labeled 
“What Every Baker Wants to Know.” 
Names of the discussion leaders and 
members of the panels will be announced 
later. 

Another innovation will be a buffet 
supper dance in the Lord Baltimore 
ballroom, beginning at 7 o’clock the pre- 
vious evening. The ballroom will be 
decorated to represent a replica of the 
dance deck at the Beach Club of the 
Cavalier Hotel and an _ outstanding 
dance band will play. Guests will be re- 
quested to wear sport clothes to con- 
form to the atmosphere of the occasion. 

Officers and directors attending the 
recent planning meeting were: President 
J. Arthur Nolde, Nolde Bros; Anton 
Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery; P, August Grill, 
counsel; Lewis G. Graeves, Charles 
Schneider Baking Co; Wilson R. Caskey, 
Caskey Baking Co; Charles W. Cowan; 
William C. Decker, J. M. Decker & Co; 
Benn S. Hillegas, Anheuser-Busch, Inc; 
Ray Sullivan, Schluderberg-Kurdle Co; 
J. Miles Decker, J. M. Decker & Co; 
L. A. Schillinger, Standard Brands, Inc; 
Walter F. Davis, Lever Bros; Emory 
C. Rice, Rice’s Bakery; Carl C. Haus- 
wald, Hauswald’s Bakery; Edwin C. 
Muhly, Gem Bakery; Curry C. Hall, 
Hall’s Bakery; Philip J. Hauswald, 
Hauswald’s Bakery;.Emmet Gary, asso- 
ciation secretary; A. L. Hudson, Hud- 
son’s Bakery. 


———-BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLACE OF SOY FLOUR IN 
BAKING DESCRIBED IN N.Y. 


New York, N. Y.—The place of soy 
flour in the baking. industry was dis- 
cussed by Larry Trempel, of the A. E. 
Staley Co., Decatur, Ill, before a meet- 
ing of the Holes-in-Bread Club in the 
Shelton Hotel, April 12. He declared 
that this product should not be con- 
sidered as a substitute as it is an im- 
portant ingredient in itself. 

In listing its advantages, Mr. Trempel 
said that soy flour is high in protein 
and mineral content, gives a more uni- 
form appearance to the finished prod- 
uct, imparts a better flavor, prolongs 
the shelf life of bakery goods and is 
economical to use. 

The public, Mr. Trempel pointed out, 
is nutrition-minded, and bakers are try- 
ing to maintain the quality of their 
products despite the shortage of many 
ingredients. He predicted that soy flour 
will soon be a standard ingredient in 
bakery goods. . 
~ During a long panel discussion under 
the chairmanship of Neil Morgan, pro- 
gram chairman of the club, it was quite 
evident that many bakers were uncertain 
about soy flour. Some frankly expressed 
an opinion to this effect,-while- others 
admitted that they did not know how to 
handle the product in their shops. 





You Can Always Depend 
on the Uniformity of 


More than ever Important TODAY 


most difficult characteristic for ~ 


T every stage of manufac- 
ture, COVO Shortenings 
must pass severe and repeated 
tests. Every batch must alsopass 
practical baking and frying 
tests. Then—and not until then 
—are they released for shipment. 


These successive and exact- 
ing tests are to insure continu- 
ous and unvarying uniformity 
—always. 


Although uniformity is the 








any shortening manufacturer to 
maintain, it is more than ever 
important to you today—in sav- 
ing time and materials—in ease 
of handling for your less ex- 
perienced help—in maintaining 
uniform volume and quality 
production. 

COVO and COVO Super- 
Mix are the most uniformly 


good shortenings that the bak- 


ing industry has ever had. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices— Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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WFA INTERPRETS PHRASE OF 
CUSTOMER CLASSIFICATION 
A request for interpretation of para- 
graph (g) of Food Distribution Order 


No. 1—which allows discounts based on . 


quantities, cash payment or reasonable 


customer classification which are openly | 


published and equally available to all— 
has been answered by the Office of Dis- 
tribution, War Food Administration, a§ 
follows: 


“For the purpose of the order, the © 


term ‘reasonable customer classification’ 
means purchasers falling within a cer- 
tain group, such as retail food stores, 
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agents, restaurants, hotels, institutions, 
etc. The amount of each purchase and 
place of delivery of the products, such 
as the bakery door or the customer’s 


“ place of business, could be a basis for 


customer classification. Other factors 
may also neéd to be considered in deter- 
mining whether the classification is rea- 
sonable. 

“There are so many factors involved 
in determining the reasonableness of 
any classification of customers that it is 
impossible to decide whether any two 
particular customers belong in the same 
classification unless complete informa- 


tion is available on all of ‘these factors. 
_ “The restriction in paragraph (g) is 
not to be construed as prohibiting fair 


~and equitable discounts which are openly 


published and équally available to all 


‘who fall within ‘their terms. 


“The broad general authority to regu- 


“late prices résts with the Office of Price 


Administration and specific inquiries may 
be referred either to a local office of that 
administration or to Richards J, ‘Conly, 
chief, bakery section, Food Price” Divi- 


“sion, Room 5106, Federal Office Build- 
‘ing 1, Washington 25, D. C. 


“The Federal Trade Commission “has 
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general broad authority over the regu. 
lation of trade practices particularly as 
they may involve discrimination and ip. 
quiries with respect to such trade prac. 


- ‘tices should be directed to a local office 


of the commission or to the Federal 
Trade Commission, Pennsylvania Avenue 
at Sixth Street N. W.; —— 25, 
D. cr” “.% 


LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of recent 
publications of interest: In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
v ¥ 


Macaroon Pamphlet 


How bakers can make good maca- 
roons is the subject of an attractive 
pamphlet recently issued by Henry 
Heide, Inc., New: York. In addition to 
giving a recipe for this product, the 
pamphlet outlines the necessity for ac- 
curate measurement of ingredients, the 
best condition for batter and how to 
prepare it for the oven. ° Instructions 
are also given for keeping macaroons 
after they haye been baked. 


¥-¥ 


Molasses W hole Wheat 


A folder describing whole wheat 
breads made with -high sugar content 
molasses as the sole sweetener has been 
issued by the American Molasses Co. 


+120. Wall: Street; New. York 5, N. Y. 


Formula and baking instructions are in- 
clnded.. The folder also includes a de- 
“‘Beription of a bread nee with 10% 
Def flour. ‘i 

¥ ¥ 


Population Shifts 


An ‘analysis of population shifts with- 
_ in ‘the United States, based on ration 
book registration, has been prepared 
by the Office of Distribution, War Food 
‘Administration, in co-operation with the 


‘Bureau of the Census, Department of 


Commerce. Entitled “Highlights of 
Population Shifts,” the publication shows 
the gains and losses of population by 
' states and also by trading areas. and 
_ counties, together with other informa- 


‘tion pertinent to the solution of prob- 
lems of food allocation and distribution 


in the United States. The material was 
developed to help food processors in 
planning allocations to meet present day 
population needs. The publication can 
be obtained ‘from the Office of Distribu- 


tion, War Food Administration, Wash- 


imgton 25, D. C. 
vy ¥ 


Sugar Film 
’ ‘Sugar, the life-story of this “fuel of 
the human engine,” from seed to su- 
crose, is told in a 16 mm. sound-and- 
color motion picture just produced for 


- the United States Beet Sugar Associa- 


_tion by Business Films, of Washington, 
EX Cice ste 

Opening with a Aramatic explanation 
of the sugar shortage, the film reveals 
how the United States turned to its in- 
ternal sugar supplies on nearly 1,000,000 
acres in 19 states from Ohio to Califor- 
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Our Pride In Our Own ‘’American Eagle’’ 


In our own way. we are as proud of this great brand 

as all of us are of everything for which the American 

Te sy. eagle stands—for sincerity, straightforwardness, truth. 

The ADMIRAL _ For more than forty years this brand has meant all of 
these things to us. 


For Extra Economy 


CAPACITY 5.000 SACKS 
Salina + ANY + Kans as 
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Inexpensive quality insurance against 
baking mishaps. Strong, uniform, de- 
pendable under all conditions. 


Ali flours enriched for customers 
who prefer it. 


W.A. Chain, Manag er 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 








COMBINED “> WHEAT STORAGE 
DAILY CAPACITY 500,000 BUSHELS 
iS 1700 BARRELS 














FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. Docixe snerion or ‘THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
, Colambus New York Nashville Peoria 
Chicago Enid Galveston 
St. Louis Portland Kansas City Minneapolis 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus - Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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nia. With its deep green foliage and 
silvery white root, the sugar beet yields 


__ more human food per acre in the form 


of sugar and meat (its by-products are 
valuable as livestock feed) than any 
other crop. grown extensively in the 
temperate zone. “Sugar,” the picture 
script reports, “supplies more energy 
more effectively, more quickly, and at 
lower cost than any other food in com- 
mon use.” 

Business Films is also handling dis- 
tribution, arranged on a basis of pay- 
ment of shipping charges, and the film 
is available to all groups of more than 
200. Requests are directed to Business 
Films, 1124 Ninth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Story of Bread 


The story of bread from its early 
origins to its present highly nutritive 
form, is told in a new booklet, “The 
Story of a Great Grain Food,” prepared 
by the Fleischmann Division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, for distribu- 
tion to bakers, home economics teachers 
and busy housewives. The booklet is 
another important aid to, the “Bread Is 
Basic” campaign and copies can be ob- 
tained from Fleischmann representatives. 

The background of facts and other 


‘information shows the place of bread 


in the diet of a warring nation when 
the need is for better nourishment. 
Heavier bread sales since Pearl Harbor 
confirm bread as the cheapest, most 
plentiful, most convenient source of food- 
energy. 

Authoritative charts show the vitamin 
content of an enriched loaf and how 
nutritional- requirements are helped by 
its qualities. Featured in the booklet 
are a collection of bread uses in meals. 
The entire history, its charts, recipes and 
other pertinent data should be of genuine 
help to the industry, teachers and house- 
wives. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
OMAHA BAKERY SAFETY AWARDS 
Omana, Nes,—For the best safety 

record in its fleet safety division, the 

Schulze Baking Co., Omaha, recently was 

awarded first prize. The company was 

entered in division D. Omar, Inc, 

Omaha, took first place in division B. 

Continental Baking Co., Omaha, won first 

place in the smaller fleet division, and 

Dolly Madison Cake Co., Omaha, took 

first in the cake division. 

The contest is sponsored each six 
months by the Omaha Safety Council, of 
which Charles J. Regan, general man- 
ager of Schulze Baking Co., is chairman. 

In the industrial safety contest, Inde- 
pendent Biscuit Co., Omaha, won first 





place. There were six bakeries com- 


peting in that group. 

Awards were in the form of framed 
scrolls. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEBRASKA PLANS UNDECIDED 

Omana, Nes.—Whether the Nebraska 
Master Bakers Association will hold an 
annual convention this year is undecided, 
Secretary T. F. Naughtin, T. F, Naught- 
in Co., Omaha,’ said recently. He-added 
that area meetings may be held in lieu 
of a state convention, as was the pro- 
cedure last year. Association officers 
are: president, Victor Wendlin, Wendlin 
Baking Co., Lincoln; vice president, 
Harold Gillan, Gillan’s Bakery, York; 
treasurer, L. Ortman, Ortman Bakeries, 
Omaha. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak, 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Iil. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI | 
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_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


wiTH 


1SDOM 


DIA-GCLUTIN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 














1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA El Reno, Okla. 
PAGE’S PAPER SACKS 
FLOURS FOR MILLERS 

THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Topeka, Kansas INCINNATI, O. 
A Real Gem in Flour GOLD KEY 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume,: 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








“RUSSELL'S BEST”’ 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 








CRETE, NEB. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 

















SUNNY 
KANSAS 


“Good Morning— 


we are pleased 











but not at all surprised 
to learn that you liked 
your first car of 
‘Sunny Kansas’ 
even better than we 

* 41 
promised you would. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Helland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We ill be ad to get your quotations 


The Crsem isl Wheat hecannction | 


Minneapoli s, Minnesots 

















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mrtume Co., Inman, Kan. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








| NewYork 


“We ew Orleans SJ 
4 









Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 





31 North State St. Chicago, If, 











WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Teamwork Does It! 


~ 
Bans 


tremendous task of feeding our winning 


army depends on teamwork. One important 


phase of this teamwork involves you, who mill 
dato Atel imme datohmalelelarial-tMeoltl mh ileliti-1a-emelile Mt eed ile) 


make the bags to carry your flour. It's grat- 


ifying to us to be teamed up with an industry 


that's doing such a vital job in the war program. 
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WE'VE AN EYE 
FOR “FIGURES” 


Wxo wins the beauty contest? The 
lovely with the best figure. For she’s 
the one the judges pick, when a bevy 
of pretty girls passes in review. Which 
just proves that the right kind of figure 
always makes a hit . . . that shape is 
often the measure of success. 





Take the salt business, for example. 
Just as our super-glamour gal’s figure 
is “different,”” you’ll find the shape of 
an Alberger crystal different. For only 
Diamond Crystal is flash crystallized— 
crystals caused to grow much more 
rapidly. As a result, Diamond Crystal 
Alberger flakes have maximum specific 
surface. And any chemist or food tech- 
nologist knows that the solubility rate 
of salt depends on specific surface more 
than anything else. 












ee IVE GOT 
bai THE R 
FIGURE FOR 
sie Ne SOLUBILITY 
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So, if it’s rapid solubility you’re in- 
terested in, it will pay you to study 
Diamond Crystal. Compare it with the 
salt you’re now using. Examine its 
crystals. You'll be delighted with the 
results of your laboratory comparison, 
and equally pleased when you follow 
up with actual plant tests. Yes, a trial 
will convince you that the right shape 
puts Diamond Crystal out in front 
when it comes to rapid solubility. 





NEED HELP? HERE IT 18! 
If you have a salt problem, write to 
Technical Director, Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. B-%, St. Clair, Michigan. We'll 
be glad to advise you—or even send an 
experienced salt technician to your 
plant—without obligation to you. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 








BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 
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The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N. Y. 
Manufacturers ot Best Bakery Machinery 
























Grain Products Lead 
WEA Food Deliveries 
During February 


Wasuineton, D. C.—War Food Ad- 


ministration deliveries of food and other _ 


agricultural products during. February 
totaled 865,884,856 Ibs compared with 
885,652,642 Ibs delivered in “January, 
the WFA has announced. 

Grain products, including. soy, ac- 
counted for 34% of the major products 


delivered and were the leading export. 4 


February lend-lease exports totaled 598,- 
717,657 lbs, compared with 695,190,000 
lbs the previous month. The total 
amount of grain products sent was 200,- 
099,240 lbs. Other major exported food- 
stuffs included dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, meats, fats and oils, fruits and 
vegetables and sugar. Destinations of 
the February deliveries were the British 
Empire, Russia, Greece and Africa. 

Food delivered by the WFA on a cash 
sales basis to the armed forces, the 
American Red Cross, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the War Shipping Admin- 
istration and foreign relief groups 
amounted to 186,697,186 lbs in Feb- 
ruary. This figure represents an in- 
crease over the preceding month when 
the total was 181,520,000 lbs. Grain 
products sold during February totaled 
83,478,772 lbs, about 44% of the entire 
total. 

Grain products: comprised almost 50% 
of the deliveries made in February un- 
der the Caribbean Emergency Program, 
in which the WFA by agreements with 
the Department of the Interior and the 
insular government furnishes food and 
other agricultural products on a cash 
sales basis to Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands. In February, 50,380,200 
Ibs were delivered, compared with 40,- 
152,000 lbs during January. 

Approximately 80% of the WFA food 
deliveries made te Hawaii were grain 
products. Total February deliveries 
were 21,650,578 Ibs, as against 15,513,- 
219 lbs in the previous month. Grain 
products accounted for 17,653,351 Ibs 
in February, 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—=— 


NO NET CHANGE SHOWN IN 
AVERAGE COST OF LIVING 


Wasuinoton; D, C—Lower food 
prices balanced higher costs in the fam- 
ily budget for spring clothing, household 
equipment, and services between Feb. 15 
and March 15, and as a result, there 
was no net change in the average cost 
of living essentials in that month, Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins reported 
recently. “The over-all cost of living 
has ‘remained stable with only minor 
variations for a year,” she said. 

“Prices of living essentials in that 
month averaged 0.8% higher than in 
the corresponding period last year, and 
22.8% above the level in January, 1941, 
basé date of the ‘Little Steel’ formula. 
Since the »beginning. of the war in 
Europe, the rise in the. cost of living has 
amounted to 26%, as compared with an 
advance of 61% during the same period 
of the World War. 

“The reduction of 0.8% in the total 
cost of a typical family grocery bill 
from mid-February to mid-March was 
due principally to lower prices for fresh 
vegetables; and’ “seasonal » declines “for 


eg gs.” 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


New Crop 


FALKS 
Original 
POTATO FLOUR 


Only the best can stand the test of time—and 
FALK’S Original POTATO FLOUR is the 
original potato flour manufactured in the 
United States. Today as always, the highest 
quality is maintained assuring you of all the 
“old-time” benefits of flavor, nourishment 
and freshness! 

USE FALK'S ORIGINAL WHOLE POTATO 
FLOUR IN ANY BREAD OR ROLL FORMULA! 


Made by the mokers of Falk Ferment, 
Falk’s Rye Sour, Falk's Wheatex, 
Falk's: Wheat-O Bean, Falk-O-Short. 


Due to the unusual demand we anticipate this year for 
Falk’s Original Potato Flour, we urge you to fill in 
your requirements and mail this coupon to us at once; 


/ 
ccc SEND THIS coUPON TODAY 


pat eg cd Sn theas aes Falk's Original Potato Flour 

FALK PRODUCTS CO. [iteheugehemmmmmnaseinnemsensied 
CADILLAC, MICH. ak 

ce detrbé bc ebedadeeceeese CHIV B GRATE. cc ccvcccvccee 


Jobbers’ attention: Write for complete details 


A Division of MAX AMS, Inc. 





These MASTER MADE Imitation Flavorings 


Contribute *‘Fine Taste’’ and Success to Many of America’s 
Largest Selling Brands of Sweet Goods .. . . (SINCE 1907) 


Straight Butter (Emulsion Form) “Ferbo-A”........ $5.90 Gal. 

Straight Butter (Oil Form) “Ferbo-B” .............. $5.40 Gal. 

Character Sweet Butter (Emulsion Form) “Milktex” .......... $5.95 Gal. 
oad Butter-Cream (Liquid) “Ferbo-D” .................. $8.10 Gal. 

T Mark High-Score Butterscotch (Liquid) .................. $7.60 Gal. 
rade Mark } Carmel-Nut-Butter (Liquid) ................0+0005 $7.50 Gal. 
Rum-Butterscotch (Liquid) ...............ceeeeeees $9.85 Gal. 

I EE BOE Gobo sccccbasvecesdebeberess $5.00 Gal. 


(Finer tasting than Vanilla Extract) 
Flavor Strength: One Gallon to a Ton of 
Sweet Goods 
Price Includes Free Delivery. to Your Plant 
Any Point in U.S. A. 


Also Sold By Bakery Jobbers 
Throughout the United States. 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, N. y. 








ee ° 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” = Sisetesrice 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §" 200" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Despite 





The Mills of Shellabarger 


the increasing scarcity of 


fine milling wheat you can count 


on us to take care of the flour 


needs of every bakery customer 


for the 


duration — perhaps even 


to do our share in supplying a 


few other bakers 





THE SHELLABARGER SET-UP 


A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 
sacks per day in five modern units in 
on’ 


every Shellabarger product. 





Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
long established 
quality standards 








THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE SALINA. KANSAS 


808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 








Ma 
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AS FINE FLOURS AS YOU 
CAN BUY AT ALWAYS 
. COMPARABLE VALUES 


We have plenty of fine wheat 





Flour Capacit 
4,000 Sacks 4 O t 
Grain Storage eritanh lours > inc. ; 
i Fe G. M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President. Secretary 


NEWTON, KRANSAS 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








THE FEDERATION FOUR DEC- 
ADES AGO.—In his editorial comment 
last week Mr. Sterling spoke of the pio- 
neer mass conventions of the Millers 
National Federation held at Detroit and 
Niagara Falls in the first years of the 
organization’s life. Coincidentally, upon 
the desk where these words are now 
written, there were laid a dozen or so of 
the ornate convention badges without 
which conventions probably could never 
have been held in the good old days. 
They had rattled down from some dusty 
shelf in the course of current searchings 
and researchings for paper scrap. 

One set of the badges was brought 
back from Niagara Falls by Mr. William 
C. Edgar, then the editor of Taz Norru- 
wEsTERN Mriiier. He had been respon- 
sible to a very great degree for the 
founding of the federation and for the 
spectacular character of the arrange- 
ments that were made for the first two 
or three conventions. He was most cer- 
tainly responsible for the badges, for 
few things seem to have delighted him 
more than badges, medals and such-like. 
Even his own company and staff gath- 
erings always were badged and medalled 
(any of you still happen to have that 
handsome bronze pocket piece coined for 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration in 
1923?). 

The official badges of the 1904 con- 
vention, which was held June 8-10, are 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
reproduced from this journal’s 24-page 
account of the gathering, spread out 
through three editions. In the following 
year similar badges were used, but 
the medallions were in the shape of sun- 
flowers. This was in deference to Kan- 
sas City, where the convention was held, 
and to the great adjacent “Sunflower 
State” of Kansas. 

¥ ¥ 


Conventions were formidable affairs 
in more than one respect in those early 
days. At the first mass gathering of 
the federation at Detroit the attendance 
was 300. Next year at Niagara Falls 
it was 360, and in the third year at 
Kansas City it was 530, This was the 
largest attendance at a millers’ meeting 
since the colossal and culminating con- 
vention of the older association, which, 
after its decline and fall, was supplanted 
by the federation. That big convention 
of the Millers National Association, 
held in Minneapolis in 1890, brought 
forth a registration of 550 and 800 cele- 
brants at the annual banquet. 

The trade press took the convention 
seriously, too. Thirteen members of the 
comparatively small staff of Tae Norru- 
western Miter in 1904 went to. Niagara 
Falls. Editorially this journal said some 


things about convention attendance that 
sound a trifle rugged today, though per- 


haps not less appropriate. Shall we 


quote a paragraph or two? 


Today at Niagara Falls, N. Y., the repre- 
sentative millers of the United States will 
come together for the purpose of discussing 
the condition of their industry. They will 
seriously consider the situation of the trade 
technically and commercially; listening to 
addresses which in themselves are not so 
important as the thoughts and ideas they 
encourage and give rise to and conferring 
earnestly over the future of the business of 
flour making upon the prosperity of which 
depends their own success. 

The millers who are at Niagara Falls to- 
day are the leading spirits of the trade, 
the men who are alert and watchful and 
who believe they cannot afford to remain 
at home, however important their engage- 
ments there may be, while there is an op- 
portunity elsewhere to widen their knowl- 
edge of trade conditions’ and extend their 
grasp upon the situation: They are the men 
who run their business, not those whose 
business runs them. They are the masters 
of their opportunities, whether large or 
small, not the slaves of circumstances and 
environment. Among them are the Ameri- 
can millers of the future, those who are cre- 
ating and upbuilding a trade which will en- 
dure when the great flourmakers of today 


By Girvall K. Michener 








stream of progréss; the cqurse of other 
men’s craft does not interest them for they 
believe theirs to be the only chart and 
compass which is infallible. While, all un- 
conscious, they may be slowly drifting 
toward the shoals and quicksands upon 
which other equally promising voyages 
have come to grief, they hoist the sail of self- 
confidence and go blindly on their way, 
oblivious of the fact that other and less 
complacent voyagers are so shrewdly tak- 
ing advantage of every possible wind and 
tide, so closely watching every phenomenon 
of commerce, that they are already well 
on their way toward overtaking and ul- 
timately passing them. The cock-sure mill- 
er will not go to this convention, he “hasn’t 
time.” He is too busy riding about in his 
automobile and thinking what a_ great, 
what a very great success he is, and how 
much better and greater and more im- 
portant his business must be than that of 
the obscure, unknown, earnest and alert 
person who is quietly undermining him. . . 


It ought not to be necessary to urge 
millers to attend these conventions. It is 
a part of their business to go and par- 
ticipate in the proceedings. If those who 
are not at Niagara Falis today will con- 
sider this subject .seriously and- make up 
their minds that ,heredfter they will not 
remain away, those who are in attendance 





Millers National Federation Medals for the Niagara Falls Convention of 1904 


have seen their plants dwindle and decline 
into mere melancholy shadows of past im- 
portance, 

When the roll is called this morning, at 
the first session of this convention, there 
will not answer to it certain millers of 
present importance who, it would seem to 
the mere on-lookers, would, by reason of 
their prominence in the industry, be. first 
and foremost on such an important oc- 
casion. It might be imagined that these 
gentlemen would be so alive to the future 
of their industry, so concerned in anything 
which promised to contribute to its im- 
portance, so broad-minded in their- knowl- 
edge of the influence upon the public and 
upon the trade itself of such a meeting, 
and so zealous in promoting, fostering and 
encouraging elements which work for the 
good of it and consequently for their own 





advantage, that nothing would prevent 
them from being’ on hand and lending 
their. infi and 1 strength to the 


sum total of \the evént’s importance. If’ 
any on-looker. should have such vain im- 
aginings, he would merely show that he is 
not familiar with the ebb and flow of indus- 
trial achievement, which, as infallible as the 
action of the tides, enables, perhaps fortun- 
ately, the ambitious and progressive gradu- 
ally to overtake and pass aliead of the man 
who has achieved and thinks that the im- 
petus of past energy will serve to carry 
him always at the head of the line. 

The. millers who will be. conspicuous by 
their absence from the Niagara Falls con- 
vention are the ones for whom the clock 
has struck twelve, the gentlemen who have 
caught their cars, who sincerely and honest- 
ly believe that they know absolutely all 
there is to learn concerning their industry; 
that in themselves they embody the alpha 
amd;omega of trade knowledge; that their 
view “is ‘the only view; their success im- 
pregnable and everlasting and that they 
have nothing to learn from association with 
their competitors. These self-complacent 
and self-sufficient gentlemen do not con- 
sider it necessary to scrutinize and study 
the ever-changing currents of a trade’s 





may be relied upon to be on hand next 
year and the result will be such a trade 
demonstration as will make the Millers’ 
National Federation what it deserves and 
expects to be, the greatest and strongest 
organization of millers the world has ever 
known. 
¥ ¥ 

Weighty and important were the mat- 
ters that were given attention in the 
business sessions at Niagara Falls, but 
most striking to the present-day observ- 
er are the entertainments. The golden- 
voiced, post-prandial Senator Chauncey 
M. Depew was brought out from New 
York City (via his private railway car 
and de luxe auxiliary carriages, horse- 
drawn) to address the formal banquet. 
He was given tumultuous applause for 
an address that, after cooling in bound 
typography for 40 years, .is- y deadly 
drivel. Must have been the Senator’s 
personality and reputation that put him 
across, . The reporters referred to his 
“graceful and witty remarks,” but no 
convincing mirth appears in the text of 
his address. 

There was a smoking concert and 
vaudeville entertainment, driven indoors 
by rain. The talent was mostly profes- 
sional. Much is said of the “Federation 
Band,” which seems to have played 





nearly a nonstop performance. Laggards 
at business sessions were rounded up by 
this aggregation and marched to the 
convention floor. There was an infor- 
mal dance “in the stately ballroom of 
the Cataract Hotel.” The millers of 
Buffalo provided a trolley trip to Fort 
Niagara, and there was a steamer trip 
around the harbor of Buffalo, with a 
luncheon aboard ship. It had been 
planned to wind up the convention with 
an excursion from Buffalo to Duluth on 
the steamer Tionesta, but a strike upset 
that arrangement. Oh, yes, there was 
lots of gazing’ at the falls, and oil- 
skinned adventure on the Maid of the 
Mist. 

“Oh That We Two Were Maying” was 
delightfully rendered by a quartet at 
the banquet, Other musical bits were 
“Come, Dorothy Come,” “Go Lovely 
Rose,” “My Navajo” and “A Hot Time 
in the Old Town Tonight.” George 
Urban, Jr., rose as toastmaster to intro- 
duce the after-dinner oratory at 11:10 
p.m. Among the speakers were Thomas 
B. Horne, representing the National 
Flour Importers Association of Great 
Britain, and H. B. Tasker, representa- 
tive of the London Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation. Sam Hill, the railroad man, was 
on the program. Millers who spoke in- 
cluded B. J. Rothwell of Boston and 
John I. Logan of Shelbyville, Ky. 


¥ Y 


Speakers at business sessions included 
Dr. J. A. Wesener, of the Columbus 
Food Laboratories, Chicago, who ex- 
plained the value of bleaching to the 
flour industry; Prof. Harry Snyder, of 
the Minnesota Experiment Station, who 
tried to interest millers in the feeding 
value of milling by-products; Homer 
Baldwin, of Youngstown, Ohio, who re- 
lated his experiences in purifying flour; 
C. C. Bovey, of Minneapolis, who sup- 
ported prospective legislation to offset 
the competition of Carf&dian wheat in 
foreign markets; Seymour Carter, of 
Hastings, who advocated white flour pro- 
motion to offset whole wheat propa- 
ganda. 

The resolutions memorialized President 
Roosevelt (the other one) in favor of 
Canadian reciprocity; endorsed the Lov- 
ering Bill permitting refund of duties on 
foreign wheat exported in the form of 
flour; advocated the adoption of uniform 
sales contract forms adapted to the dif- 
ferent sections of the country; called 
upon Prof. Snyder to prepare pamphlets 
on the value of white flour and on the 
feeding value of wheat offals, these to 
be given wide distribution and used as 
sack inserts; suggested the desirability 
of more accurate crop reports; recom- 
mended study of a national uniform 
standard of grain inspection; approved 
national aid in road building, improve- 
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ment of the Niagara River and the for- 


mation of a secretaries’ club to bring 
millers closer together. 

Charles Espenschied of Hastings and 
St. Louis was convention president. His 
coadjutors were Henry L. Little, Min- 
neapolis, first vice president; George H. 
Plant, St. Louis, second vice president; 
Louis T. Jamme, Chicago, secretary; 
Herbert Bradley, New York City, traf- 
fic manager. Among the directors were 
J. P. Prescott, B. A. Eckhart, Edgar 
H. Evans, C. C. Bovey, W. N. Rowe, 
Cc. L. Cutter, Asher Miner, M. H. Davis, 
C. T. Ballard, Thomas L. Moore, George 
Urban, Jr.. Marcus Johnson, George G. 
Sohlberg, H. C. Garvin, J. L. Grigg, 
E. M. Kelly, J. H. McNair, Walter 
Stern, John F. Dunwoody, John I. 
Logan and Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr. 


SS 8 


Ernie Pyle writes that the Anzio beach- 
head has an army bakery in full operation 
turning out “luscious, crisp loaves of 
white bread from its portable ovens at 
a pace of around 27,000 lbs a day.” What, 
no limp, nut-flavored whole wheat? 


SS 8 


Says Tide, the ad man’s magazine: 
“You will hear much more soon about 
a new organization set up to promote and 
protect brand names and_ trade-marks, 
and the maintenance of them. It has been 
operating quietly for about six months 
but will soon come out with a full- 
fledged program for the future. Its back- 
ing is ample and includes some of the 
country’s biggest national advertisers.” 
Looks as if this might be counterattack 
upon the governmental gents and agencies 
devoted to the notion of government 
grades and consequent destruction of ad- 
vertised brands, 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INVENTORY RULES ISSUED 
ON SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Inventory regu- 
lations applicable to new fiber shipping 
containers were issued April 18 by the 
War Production Board, Purchasers are 
directed to cancel or postpone any fiber 
carton orders that may not be received 
within inventory limitations. 

Direction No. 1 to Order L-317 (Fibre 
Shipping Containers) clarifies regula- 
tions that pertain to inventory and ex- 
cessive ordering. In issuing Direction 
No. 1, WPB gave the following explana- 
tion of two points covered in it: 

“1l.—(Inventory) Order L-317 prohib- 
its the acceptance of more new fiber 
shipping containers than the ‘maximum 
permitted inventories’ described in para- 
graphs (0), (p) and (q). _ But the 
L-817 provision does not supersede Sec- 
tion 944.14 of Priorities Regulation 1, 
which prevents the delivery or accept- 
ance of material ‘in excess of the prac- 
ticable minimum working inventory rea- 
sonably necessary to meet deliveries of 
the products of the person accepting de- 
livery, on the basis of his current method 
and rate of operation.’ Therefore, pur- 
chase of new fiber shipping containers 
is limited to permitted inventory under 





Order L-817 or to ‘practicable minimum 


working inventory’ under Priorities Reg- 
ulation 1, whichever is less. 

"2—(Excessive orders). -It- is pro- 
hibited to place orders for more new 
fer containers than may be received 
under inventory regulations. - Orders 
calling for delivery in installments may 
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be placed, if all installments can be ac- 
cepted within inventory limitations at 
the time specified by the purchase or- 
der. But regulations are violated if 
the purchaser places orders for more 
containers than he reasonably expects 
the condition of his inventory will per- 
mit him to accept at the time specified 
on his purchase order. Intent to can- 
cel or reduce some orders does not per- 
mit a purchaser to place excessive or- 
ders.” 

Rated orders for containers are also 
governed by this regulation, as stated 
in paragraph. (c) (8) of Priorities Regu- 
lation 3. Orders not conforming to 
these regulations must be canceled or 
postponed at once, WPB said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Buffalo Corn Exchange 
Calls Wheat Regulation 
Discriminatory 

Borrato, N. Y.—The Corn Exchange 
of Buffalo has protested to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. that certain fea- 
tures of the new wheat marketing regu- 
lations discriminate against the wheat 
merchants. Under the plan, elevator 
interests take a more important role 
than formerly in distributing wheat to 
consuming and processing industries. 
Heretofore, the commission merchants 
have bought from the larger interests 
and sold it to their customers. 

The new regulations, grain men say, 
specify that the merchants in wheat must 
sell at a cent-a-bushel above the price 
charged by the elevators. That will tend 
to switch business to the elevators rather 
than to the merchants, it is believed. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 





REBUILDING PLANS POSTPONED 

Omaua, Nes.—No plans have been 
made as yet for rebuilding the Loveland 
Elevator Co.’s elevator at Lincoln, Neb., 
which was destroyed with an approxi- 
mate loss of $175,000 March 24. The 
uncertainty of available materials and 
the ability to obtain critical materials 
have made it necessary to postpone any 
plans, the Omaha branch has announced. 
The elevator is owned by the Francis H. 
Day Co. of Missouri Valley, Iowa. 


$1,000,000 CAMPAIGN 
FOR CANDY 

Cuicaco, ILtt.—Trade publication 
copy addressed to candy makers, sup- 
pliers, brokers, jobbers, retailers and 
salesmen industry-wide 
support for the confectioners’ new 
$1,000,000 two-year campaign for the 
advancement of candy as a food. 

In publications serving the various 
fields, the National Confectioners 
Association, through its Council on 
Candy, is warning that the postwar 
years may bring surplus production 
of candy, narrowing markets and the 
return of destructive competition un- 
less something is done now. 

“Candy has not kept pace with oth- 
er food products in developing nor- 
.mal markets,” the council says, add- 
ing that “the total of advertising ef- 
forts to promote candy has fallen far 
behind those of other products fight- 
ing for a place in the American 
stomach.” 
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has been an extreme white corn 

shortage, and the dearth reached 
an acute stage last summer when scores 
of corn mills through the country were 
forced to close due to lack of white corn 
reaching the commercial market. 

When the shortage was first recog- 
nized a number of years ago the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers Federation began an 
educational program to stop the down- 
ward trend of white corn production. 
This program has grown each year until 
it now represents the major activity of 
the federation. 


KF OR the past several years there 


The federation’s program has ap-— 


proached the problem from two angles. 
One has been to educate the farmer to 
grow and market white corn because of 
the extra profit made possible by the 
demand and the premium prices paid for 
it in the commercial market. The OPA 
white corn ceiling price allows for a 
15c premium. The other angle has been 
the federation’s co-operation with hy- 
brid seed firms. This has resulted in 
ever increasing amounts of white hy- 
brid seed stock becoming available. 
This latter has been an important un- 
dertaking because it was the early de- 
velopment of the yellow hybrid that first 
caused white corn to lose farm favor. 
The continued development of white hy- 
brids is believed to be the solution to 
the white corn shortage problem. 
During the present season, the federa- 
tion has--extended all of-its white corn 
activities. Flashes have been going out 
daily over seven radio stations in lead- 
ing white corn areas, and weekly ad- 
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White Corn Shortage 
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vertising has been carried in more than 
200 county papers in the corn belt. In 
addition, regular mailings have been 
made to 8,000 white hybrid seed- corn 
dealers. County agricultural agents and 
country elevator operators also have been 
furnished with promotional material be- 
cause these are two important mediums 
of influencing farmers. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature 
of the white corn program this season 
has been the distribution of a four- 
colored 20x82-inch poster, depicting a 
pickaninny carrying a huge ear of white 
corn. This poster has made a big hit 
wherever. received, and the little picka- 
ninny is now referred to as the federa- 
tion’s pin-up girl. She is pictured above. 

It is estimated by the. United States 
Department of Agriculture that only 
15% of the total corn production in 
1942 and 1943 was white corn, compared 
with 42% in 1917 and 41% in 1918. 
Most of the white corn ground by the 
dry corn millers is for human consump- 
tion and demand for their products has 
been very heavy of late because of lend- 
lease purchases, army requirements and 
increased civilian consumption. 
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GENERAL BAKING EARNINGS 
HIGHER IN FIRST QUARTER 
New York, N. Y.—Estimated net 
profit of the General Baking Co. for the 
13-week period ended March 25, amount- 
ed to $404,391, after estimated federal 
income taxes of $617,808. This com- 
pares with corresponding figures for like 
period of 1948, of $399,064, with income 
taxes of $598,746. 
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Type of Fire Determines Best 


Effective “first aid” fire fighting re- 
quires the use of a suitable extinguisher 
on each different class of fire, There 
are three classes of fire, each determined 
by what is burning, and for each class 
there are appropriate extinguishers, says 
the Safety Research Institute, Inc., of 
New York. 


Fires in ordinary combustible materi- 
als, such as wood, paper, textiles and 


Kind of Extinguisher to Use 


rubbish, are known as. Class A fires. 
They are best put out with water which 
has a cooling and quenching effect. Ex- 
tinguishers which contain water or chemi- 
cals and water are the soda-acid, foam, 
pump tank, gas cartridge and loaded 
stream types. Vaporizing liquid and 
carbon dioxide extinguishers also are ef- 
fective for controlling small Class A 
fires if the fires are not deep-seated and 


if there are no strong air currents to 
dissipate the vapor or gas. 

Fires in flammable liquids and grease 
are known as Class B fires. Here a 
blanketing effect is essential to cut off 
the oxygen supply. Suitable extinguish- 
ers are foam, vaporizing liquid, carbon 
dioxide and loaded stream. 

Fires in electrical equipment, Class C 
fires, require the use of extinguishants 
that will neither damage equipment nor 
convey an electrical charge along the 
hose stream to the operator. Vaporizing 
liquid and carbon dioxide extinguishers 
are suitable for use on fires of this class. 





Tess Days... whena helping hand is extra 
useful . . . bakers are finding the friendly 
support of the Red Star sales organization 
more welcome than ever. 


To you, our sales representative brings a 
fund of “know how” born of wide experience 
in every aspect of yeast service. And, backing 
this knowledge are the facilities of a labora- 
tory dedicated solely to the scientific solution 
of such problems as yours. Thus, your Red 
Star salesman stands ready to assure you the 











utmost efficiency from the yeast he offers... 
and the pledge that the product which leaves 
your bake-ovens will be as fine, wholesome 
and successful as good yeast can make it. 


Red Star . . . founder of fellowships at the 
University of Wisconsin for yeast research 
. . . has been associated with the advance- 
ment of the baking industry for 62 years. 
Today, as always, your interests are ours. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Branches in principal cities. 
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In some cases fires in electrical equip. 
ment may be such that the quenching 
and cooling effect of large quantities of 
water is necessary. In such cases the 
equipment should be made electrically 
dead before water or water solution j; 
applied. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories labe| 
on every approved fire extinguisher jp. 
dicates the class or classes of fire fo; 
which that extinguisher is considereg 
suitable and the number of such extip. 
guishers considered necessary to com. 
prise one unit of protection. Thus, 
21/.-gal foam extinguisher is designated 
“A-1, B-1,” meaning that it is approved 
for use on both Class A and Class RB 
fires and that one such extinguisher js 
required to make one unit of protection, 
These units of protection are standards 
that have been established by Under. 
writers’ Laboratories for convenience jp 
measuring the relative fire protection af- 
forded by different kinds and sizes of 
portable fire extinguishing appliances, 

The number of units of protection re- 
quired in any given location depends 
upon the relative severity of the incip- 
ient fire to be anticipated. The National 
Fire Protection Association recognizes 
three general. classes of occupancies— 
light hazard, ordinary combustible and 
extra hazardous. A guide for determin- 
ing the number of units of protection 
required for each class of occupancy 
has been worked out. A place where 
fires of average intensity may be antici- 
pated should have units so located that 
a person will not have to travel more 
than 50 feet from any point to reach 
the nearest unit, but at least one unit 
will be required for each 2,500 square 
feet of floor area, 

The inspection department having jur- 
isdiction usually will determine the de- 
gree of hazard of a given occupancy. 
Further information is contained in a 
pamphlet entitled “First Aid Fire Ap- 
pliances,” published by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York. 
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FP TWIN ALLIED GROUP PLANS 


CONVENTION ARRANGEMENTS 

Minnearouis, Minn.—The Twin City 
Allied Club met at the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club April 14 to complete ar- 
rangements for entertainment at the 
Minnesota bakers’ convention, May 9-10. 
The allied tradesmen will have a lunch- 
eon of their own on the opening day of 
the convention. In addition to a cock- 
tail lounge, they will furnish entertain- 
ment at the bakers’ dinner dance and 
sponsor a fun night at the close of the 
meeting. 

An interesting discussion developed 
concerning the outlook for retail baking 
following the war and what action might 
be taken to interest returning soldiers 
in entering the baking business. It was 
felt that no other field offers the possi- 
bilities that baking does, providing the 
man has the proper technical knowledge. 
Some of the speakers felt that some- 
thing ought to be done on a national 
scale to “glamorize” baking to make it 
more attractive to young men. In- 
stances were cited of other industries 
that are doing this. A committee was 
appointed to look into the matter. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 





I will satisfy her poor with bread.— 
Psalm exxxii. 15. 
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Movement of Canadian Grain 
to U. S. Mends Dollar Balance 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian minister 
of finance recently made a statement in 
the House of Commons on financial re- 
lations between this country and the 
United States which has an interest for 
the grain trades on both sides of the 
line. Since April 20, 1941, exchange 
operations have been on a basis which 
was laid down by what is called the 
Hyde Park declaration. At that time 
Canada’s reserves of United States dol- 
lars were at a low ebb. This was due 
to particularly heavy purchases of war 
equipment and materials. Even in peace 
times Canada had been selling less goods 
to the United States than her purchase 
from that source. War pushed the ad- 
verse balance up to something like 
$1,424,000,000 against which Canadian 
sales did not begin to balance. 

Under the Hyde Park arrangement the 
United States undertook to increase pur- 
chases from Canada, It was also agreed 
that financial operations would be put 
on a mutually beneficial basis. Later the 
Alaska highways enterprise helped to 
balance the figures. In many other co- 
operative ways the problem of squaring 
accounts was worked out to the advan- 
tage of both countries without any formal 
action. The whole operation was carried 
out on a foundation of neighborly good- 
will and the capacity for constructive 
co-operation which the two countries 


-— 


have so frequently displayed in“ their 
relations with one another. 

Out of all this the vast movement of Ca- 
nadian grain to the United States, which 
has been so conspicuous a feature of re- 
cent commercial relations, came about 
and will continue as long as the need 
exists. Lease-lend did not enter into this 
picture at any stage of the game and 
Canada has never resorted to that for 
commercial or financial help. On the 
contrary this country has shared with the 
United States the job of assisting less 
fortunate allies to carry on against the 
common enemy; her mutual aid plan 
(under which billions of Canadian money 
have been poured out in the form of 
goods shipped to war stricken partners 
in other parts of the world) being the 
Canadian counterpart of the American 
lease-lend idea. 

Shortage of United States dollars is 
no longer a problem in Canada nor is it 
expected to be again. The two coun- 
tries are exchanging goods and. services 
to an extent which makes it no longer 
necessary to operate the Hyde Park ar- 
rangement. Moreover, Canada has un- 
dertaken to reimburse the United States 
government for all airfields constructed 
in this country and for the telephone 
line from Edmonton to the Alaska 
boundary which was constructed by the 
United States. A. H. B. 
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CANADA’S MARCH 31 WHEAT 
STOCKS TOTAL 545,399,266 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has issued the following es- 
timate of stocks of Canadian grain in 
all positions as.at March 31, 1944: 

Wheat 545,399,266, oats 255,913,232, 
barley 115,722,979, rye 13,156,664, flax 
10,756,472. 

Total stocks of wheat are down 217,- 
000,000 bus from the figures of March, 
1943. Almost 75% of the total wheat 
supplies are held on farms or in store 
in country elevators in the three prairie 
provinces. 

Wheat held on Canadian farms at the 
end of March this year totaled 210,000,- 
000 bus as compared with 328,000,000 bus 
reported at March 31, 1943. Wheat held 
on prairie farms totaled 207,000,000 bus, 
made up as follows: Manitoba 22,000,000, 
Saskatchewan 117,000,000, Alberta 68,- 
000,000. 

Tentative estimates of the amount of 
wheat retained on farms for the feeding 
of livestock and poultry indicated a 
total of 75,000,000 bus for the crop year, 
6,000,000 down from the previous crop 
year. The reduction is accounted for in 
Ontario where the crop was very small 
in 1948. The estimate of quantities re- 
tained for feed on the prairie provinces 
in 1943-44 was as follows: Manitoba 6,- 
500,000, Saskatchewan 31,000,000, Alber- 
ta 26,000,000, 


WARTIME SHIP BUILDING 
TO SERVE POSTWAR TRADE 


Toronto, Onr.—One of the many new 
developments in Canada due to the war 
is ship building. Before 1939 no ships 
were being built here. Now, since the start 
of the war, more than 280 cargo vessels 
have been built and many more are 
under construction or contracted for. 
Besides such cargo-carrying craft, hun- 
dreds of naval vessels of various types 
have come out of Canadian yards, with 
more to follow. Most of these were 
small but extremely useful in the war 
against submarines and for convoy de- 
fense., 

When the war is over Canadian mill- 
ers and grain men will provide cargo for 
some of the freighters now being created 
in Canadian yards. 
and type suitable for these trades. No 
doubt, many of them will find employ- 
ment on the Great Lakes. 

It is not believed that construction at 
present rate will last beyond the war pe- 
riod but some of the yards now in this 
business will continue their operations 
if in a position to compete with similar 
concerns in other countries, Great Bri- 
tain and the United States especially. 


-———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

MANAGES EXPORT GROUP 
Toronto, Ont.—Alan F. Telfer has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Canadian Exporters Association which 





They are of a size | 


was organized early in 1943 to serve 
Canadian companies that sell the prod- 
ucts of this country abroad. H. Collins, 
export manager of Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, is on the 
directorate. Already the association has 
an extensive membership of companies 
located in Ontario and Quebec. Mr. 
Telfer has held executive positions in 
the export departments of the Telfer 
Biscuit Co., Ltd., and Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. Before his present ap- 
pointment he was secretary-treasurer 
and a director of International Busi- 
ness Machines Co., Ltd. He has had 
wide experience in the export field. No 
suitable office space is available down- 
town for a permanent office but a tem- 
porary office has been opened at 279 
Bay St., Toronto. A branch is located 
in Montreal. 
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WINTER WHEAT FLOUR GRIND 
APPROACHES LOWEST POINT 

Toronto, Ont.—Production of winter 
wheat flour in Canada has been limited 
all through the current crop year, and 
the monthly output is getting smaller as 
the season advances. In the seven months 
of crop year ending with February 
farmers had delivered for grinding into 
flour only 1,168,315 bus out of a crop 
of 13,222,000 bus. In the corresponding 
period of previous year grindings of win- 
ter wheat amounted to 8,169,695 bus. 

If they had cared to, farmers could 
have-sold their winter wheat and bought 
western grain for feeding, making a 
profit on the exchange, but they did not 
do so. As a consequence Ontario mills 
which have an established trade for win- 
ter wheat flour have been unable to sup- 
ply their customers and biscuit and pas- 
try manufacturers have had to change 
their formulas so as to use springs. 

The following table gives production of 
winter wheat flour by months in the cur- 
rent crop year up to February with com- 
parisons for the previous year: 








1943-44 1942-43 
Bbls Bbls 

BEE Sten s oécriecne 68,656 105,486 
September. <........c605 46,075 95,840 
eee eS 30,539 105,048 
NGVOGIROE cf ewcsicccess 26,827 105,840 
December § onc cscsecees 28,628 81,948 
SE 2 oh 6 SB twkests 22,674 87,866 
PE | csch ob 0 e's oles 16,640 77,488 
240,039 658,516 

This season promises to show the 


smallest winter wheat grindings in many 
years. 
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“ORPHAN WHEAT” DELIVERIES 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has been authorized to take deliv- 
ery of “orphan wheat”—that is, wheat 
owned by persons who have left their 
farms and are unable to deliver the 
wheat under existing quota regulations. 
At points where the delivery quota is 
more than 10 bus an authorized acre 
such wheat will be accepted without re- 
gard to quotas. Anyone who delivers 
wheat under this regulation will not be 
eligible to receive a permit for the de- 
livery of grain in the crop year 1944-45, 


CLAIR B. WRIGHT HEADS 
NATIONAL BAKING COUNCIL 


Toronto, Ont.—Clair B. Wright, of 
Wright’s Sanitary Bakery, St. Cath- 
erines, Ont., who is president of the On- 
tario Bakers Association, was recently 
elected president of the National Coun- 
cil of the Baking Industry. Cliff w, 
Cotter, Brown’s Bread, Ltd., Toronto, 
is to be vice president, and R. Percy 
Sparks will continue his duties as ex. 
ecutive secretary. G. Cecil Morrison 
succeeds Mr. Wright as the Ontario 
association’s representative. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
OATS, BARLEY POLICY UNCHANGED 
Winnirec, Man.—The government's 

policy regarding oats and barley prices 

for the 1944-45 crop year will be the 
same as in 1943-44, with minimum prices 
guaranteed and advance payments of 
10c bu.for oats and 15c for barley to 
be made from equalization funds at the 





‘time of delivery. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 

Wiynirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week was 
equal to roughly 7,500,000 bus. The 
United Kingdom took 1,500,000 bus of 
wheat and the CCC in the United States 
close to 2,500,000 bus. The remainder, 
in the form of flour, was sold for U. K. 
account. 





* RETIRING x 





aS. 


John W. Horn, manager of the wes- 
tern business of Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., with office at Winnipeé, 
is retiring and has been succeeded by 
A. W. Mulligan, one of the chief of- 
ficials at the head office of the company 
in Toronto. Mr. Mulligan took over his 
new duties on May 1. Mr. Horn, here 
pictured, has been with the company 
for about 50 years and is one of the most 
widely known and popular of Canadian 
milling executives. He is retiring from 
active business. 
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CHARLES ALSTADT, IOWA 
BAKERY FOUNDER, DIES 


Charles F. Alstadt, 69, founder and 
president of the Alstadt & Langlas Bak- 
ing CO-, Waterloo, Iowa, died April 27, 
after an illness of over two years. 

Mr. Alstadt started working in a 
retail shop in Waterloo in 1900 and three 
years later bought the shop and formed 
a partnership with his brother-in-law, 
Ww. H. Langlas. It was not until 1906 
that the present company was incor- 
porated, and the construction of a whole- 
sale plant started. Under Mr. Alstadt’s 
management and administration, it de- 
veloped into the largest business of its 
kind in central Iowa. 

Mr. Alstadt always took an active in- 
terest in civic and church affairs. He 
was honorary president of the board of 
trustees of the First Evangelical Church, 
and had been a member of the board 
of Northwestern College, Hopeville, Il, 
of the Allen Memorial Hospital, Water- 
loo, and of his local school board. He 
was a past president of the Iowa Bak- 
ers Association, the Iowa Wholesale 
Bakers Association and for many years 
a member of the board of governors of 
the American Bakers Association. 

Surviving are his widow and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charles E. Forsberg, whose 
husband is vice president and general 
manager of the baking company. Fu- 
neral services were held April 29. 
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PEED JOBBERS SCHEDULE 
CONFERENCE AT ST. LOUIS 


E. F. LaBudde, chairman of the Na- 
tional Feed Jobbers’ Committee, has 
called a meeting of that committee for 
May 18, at the headquarters of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Association, 
room 100, Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Feed jobbers will meet 
to complete organization of their com- 
mittee to determine policy and procedure 
for the committee, and to discuss with 
Neil Barrett, of the feed section of OPA, 
and Miss Lee Schwartz, counsel for 
feeds, grain and fertilizer section of 
OPA, the need for inereased margins, a 
jobbers’ margin under the mixed feed 
order, and similar problems. All job- 
bers who are interested may attend this 
meeting, although the National Feed 
Jobbers’ Committee will have an execu- 
tive session of its members only, in addi- 
tion to the general jobbers’ meeting. 
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JUDGE VINSON ARGUES FOR 
CONTINUING PRICE CONTROL 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The hold-the-line 
policy followed by the Office of Price 
Administration and. the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization has succeeded in 
checking a “powerful and persistent” 
upward movement in the cost of basic 
foodstuffs in the year that the policy has 
been followed, Judge Fred M. Vinson, 
director, Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, stated before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee recently in 
pointing out the necessity of renewing 
the price control and stabilization acts. 

“Throughout 1942 and the first part of 
143 it was rising food prices which 
were primarily responsible for the in- 
stability of our price structure,” Mr. 
Vinson said. “The upward spiral of 
food prices has been checked. Since 
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April, 1943, when the hold-the-line order 
was issued, food prices have actually 
gone down by 4.8%,” he said. “This 
is in striking contrast to an increase of 
24.8% between Jan. 1, 1941, the base 
date of the ‘Little Steel’ formula, and 
May, 1942, when the general maximum 
price regulation was issued,” he added. 
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THREE CLEVELAND BAKERS 
ENJOINED IN STALES BAN 


Continental Baking Co., Ward Baking 
Co. and the Lasch Bakery, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, together with their officers, agents 
and employees were enjoined and re- 
strained from the delivery of bakery 
products on consignment or giving re- 
funds or credits in violation of Food 
Distribution Order No. 1, in consent 
decrees entered in the U. S. District 
Court for the Northern District of Ohio 
on April 3. 

Other defendants named in the action 


were William K. Gilmore, manager of 
Continental Baking Co; S. J. Krepps, 
manager, and George Lanes, sales man- 
ager, of the Ward Baking Co., and 
Charles F. Lasch, owner of the Lasch 
Bakery. The Continental Baking Co. 
plant at Jamaica, N. Y., was included 
in the restraining order issued against 
this firm, said E. O. Pollock, WFA Mid- 
west regional director. 

The court action was taken after hear- 
ing of charges brought by WFA. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GROUP MEETING PLANNED 
Lesanon, Onto.—A group meeting of 
the Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed Dealers 
Association will be held at the Golden 
Lamb Hotel, Lebanon, on May 11. 
Among those who will speak following 
the 7 p.m. dinner are: H. J. BeBout, 
chairman of the Ohio soft winter wheat 
improvement committee; Dr, E. P. Reed 
from the extension department, Ohio 
State University, and Dr. C. A. Lamb, 
of the Ohio Experiment Station, Wooster. 
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KANSAS GRAIN AND FEED 
DEALERS PLAN CONFERENCE 


Hourcuinson, Kansas.—Plans are now 
being completed for the trade confer- 
_ence of the Kansas Grain, Feed and 
Seed Dealers Association which will be 


held at Hutchinson on May 11. Com- 
mittees representing each segment of 
the industry have been formed to an- 
swer questions presented to them. In 
addition to that part of the program, 
Dr. William A. Albrecht, chairman of 
the department of soil, University of 
Missouri, will speak on “Soil Fertility, 
the Basis of Our Nation’s Nutrition.” 
A representative of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association will be on 
hand to talk about current problems and 
the future outlook for the industry. 
The latest information from Washing- 
ton on food supply and distribution will 
be presented by a representative of the 
Food Distribution Administration. Other 
subjects also will be discussed. 











reasons. 


mulas for such flours. 


for quality not price. 


CAKE for high sugar ratios. 





HE best postwar planning you can 

do for your cake sales is to produce 
good cakes now. Many new customers 
are buying baker’s cakes for wartime 
To keep them buying your 
cakes after the war, don’t let your quality 
down with inferior cake flours. 


Best cake flours are not too plentiful but 
there is enough to go around. You don’t 
need to experiment with untried: substi- 
tute flours or worry about changing for- 
Keep your stand- 
ards high . . . housewives are shopping 


STOCK’S PATENT cake flours can 
meet top quality standards for you just 
as they do for so many leading bakers. 
They are milled from Michigan soft 
wheat, ideal for tender, smooth cakes. 
Extra fine granulation helps ab- 
sorb more liquid quickly and 
keeps your products moister 
and fresher, so important with 


wartime formulas. Order 
STOCK’S PATENT on your 
next flour purchase. DELI- 

































For 82 years F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., 
have been milling 
flour specially to 
meet bakers’ needs. 
Careful wheat selec- 
tion, accurate milling 
and controlled uni- 
formity make Stock’s 
Flours tops. 


THREE ULTRA-MODERN 
MILLS IN ONE produce spring 
and hard wheat bread flours — 
Michigan cake flours — whole 
wheat flours and cracked wheat — 
and the famous Daisy Donut flours. 
Daisy Automatic Donut Machines. 
ne merica’s newest milling 
plants, modern and efficient. 
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CITY’S ANNIVERSARY 

J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc,, received in his ca- 
pacity of vice president of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce, the gold 
and silver cup presented the city on its 
fifty-fifth birthday by Mrs. Anton H. 
Classen, widow of one of the city’s fore- 
most builders and former president of 
the chamber. 


NEW BOARD MEMBER 

Vernon Tupper, president of the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Roller Mills and prominent 
in Nashville’s business, civic, religious 
and educational life, has been elected 
to membership on the board of directors 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway. 


FEED MEN ENTERTAINED 


W. W. Morehead of the Cumberland 
Flour & Feed Brokerage Co., and H. S. 
Byrd, manager of the soybean plant 
for Swift & Co. at Cairo, Ill, enter- 
tained approximately 40 Nashville feed 
men recently in the Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, Nashville. Mrs. Byrd was pres- 
ent and acted as hostess. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 

Fred A. Quigley, Boston manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., spent a 
recent week in Minneapolis on a visit 
to the home office. 


IN NEW ENGLAND 


Paul H, Baum, sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas,’ was a New England visitor, 
the guest of John F. Brown, who repre- 
sents them in. Boston. 


FORTNIGHT WITH TRADE 

W. P. Dolan, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, is making a two 
weeks’ trip calling on the trade. 


HOSPITAL CHECK UP 


Joseph Cuneo, general manager of the 
La Premiata Macaroni Co., Connells- 
ville, Pa. is in the Mercy Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, for a general check up. 


VISIT WITH SON 


A. P. Cole, of Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
Pittsburgh, is visiting his son in Chicago 
after attending the Millers National Fed- 
eration convention at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. 


BUSINESS IS QUIET 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, 
director of sales for Acme Flour Mills 
Co., has returned from an extensive 
trip through the southeastern coastal 
states. He reports business in that sec- 
tion quiet, particularly the family flour 
business. 


POST CONVENTION TRIPS 


Several millers stretched their time 
away from home for the Millers National 
convention in Chicago to include a trip 
into eastern flour markets. Among 
. those who stopped off in New York were 
Moritz Milburn, president of the Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co. Seattle, 
spending about a week visiting the trade; 
G. J. Buettner, in charge of bakery flour 
sales for the Morten Milling Co., Dallas; 


Ward W. Miller, Chicago, eastern sales 
manager for the Sheridan (Wyo.) Flour- 
ing Mills, Inc, and Floyd Crego, bakery 
technician in soy flour department Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., whose head- 
quarters were with David Coleman, Inc. 


WEEK-END WITH SON 

C. Graham McGuire, sales manager, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
and his family, spent the last week-end 
in Chicago with their son, Bartlett, who 
is in the Navy and temporarily stationed 
at Great Lakes, III. 


MISS OWENS MARRIED 

Caryl Owens, daughter of F. A. 
Owens, Chicago manager of the Inter- 
national Milling Co. was married to 
Garry Jacobus at the Little Church 
Around the Corner in New York City, 
on April 20. The groom is a student 
in medicine at Columbia University un- 
der the Navy V-12 program. The bride’s 
parents attended the wedding and re- 
turned to Chicago last week. 


POSTWAR PLANNERS 

Harry A. Bullis, president General 
Mills, Inc., and A. E. Mallon, vice 
president Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, have been appointed members 
of the postwar committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
Mr. Bullis is vice chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


MONTH’S TRIP 

Paul J. Wedge, treasurer, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, left 
recently for the East, to be gone all 
of May. 
IN THE EAST 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, left 
April 30 for a trip through the East. 


IN CONGRESSIONAL RACE 

John W. Padden, son of J. J. Padden, 
head of the Crookston (Minn.) Milling 
Co., is the Republican congressional nom- 
inee in the ninth Minnesota district. 


HOME OFFICE VISIT 

R. F. Bausman, vice president and 
manager of the export office in New 
York for General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, left to visit the home office be- 
fore proceeding to Chicago to attend 
the millers’ convention. 


HOLIDAY IN FLORIDA 

E. M. Stults, president of the Buck- 
eye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio, is en- 
joying a holiday at Sarasota, Fla. 
AT HOME OFFICE 


R. H. Ague, of the Pittsburgh office 
of the International Milling Co., is a 
Minneapolis visitor this week. 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO... 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor of William Kelly Milling Co., is 
spending a fortnight in Chicago and 
points east. 

OLD GRAND-DAD 

Charles W. Colby, of the Colby Grain 
Co., Hutchinson, is twice a grand-dad 
within five months. A son was born 


to Robert L. and Mrs, Colby at San 
Diego, April 28. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


A. Colby, Hutchinson, are parents of a 
son born Jan. 3. 


@——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WAR PRISON LABOR AVAILABLE 

War prisoners at Indianola and At- 
lanta, Neb., will be available for use in 
harvesting the anticipated heavy corn 
crop, it was revealed recently. 
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DOUBLE HONORS 
* * 


William J. Orchard Cited for 
His Outstanding Civic and 
Business Contributions 





William J. Orchard, general manager 
of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Belleville, 
N. J., has been doubly honored in the 
past few months by the Chamber of 
Commerce and Civics of the Oranges 
and Maplewood, and by the Belleville 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

The citation by the Belleville organiza- 
tion, in which district the Wallace & 
Tiernan plant is located, stated that 
Mr. Orchard’s “services to management 





William J. Orchard 


and labor in our communities in World 
War II have been of paramount im- 
portance to the economic, industrial and 
civic life of this area.” 

The other citation which designates 
him as “Outstanding Citizen for the year 
1943” honors him for his many civic 
activities and his work in furtherance 
of the war effort in the territory repre- 
sented by the chamber, whieh includes 
Maplewood, Mr. Orchard’s home, and the 
four municipalities of the Oranges. 

These honors are directly traceable to 
Mr. Orchard’s work as general chair- 
man of the community manpower mobili- 
zation committee, an organization of 
business men and industrialists which he 
formed to solve the labor needs of the 
Newark area when the section was faced 
with the imminent declaration of being 
“critical.” The results in maintaining 
employment levels have earned. praise 
from high government officials; war pro- 
duction has increased and labor turn- 
over increased. 

In addition to being general manager 
of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Mr. Orchard 
is president of Wallace & Tiernan Prod- 
uets, Inc., vice president and treasurer 
of the Novadel-Agene Corp. and a direc- 
tor of several W. & T. subsidiary com- 
panies, 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Sgt. Richard A. Claybrook, of the 66th 
Division, infantry, who before his in- 
duction into the army was connected 
with the New York office of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was 
in New York on furlough from Camp 
Rucker, Ala., and was seen on the ex- 
change with his father, J. N. Claybrook 
—son looking very well and father very 
pleased and proud. 

* 


Benson Littman, vice president of the 
Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, has 
been promoted to the rank of major in 
the army. Before entering the service 
about a year and a half ago, he was 
general manager of the Baltimore plant. 
He has been connected with the com- 
pany about 25 years. An _ ordnance 
officer, Maj. Littman is located at Camp 
Pickett, Va. * 








* 

Pyt. J» A. (Doc) White, formerly of 
the Milhiser Bag Co., Richmond, Va., 
has been transferred to Camp Forrest, 
Tenn., where he is with Battery B, 
740th Field Artillery Battalion. His 
dog tag number is 33,542,874, if any of 
his friends want to get in touch with 
him. 

* 

C. C. Cowan, of the United States 
Army, son of C. C, Cowan, manager of 
the Southland Mill & Elevator Co., 
Nashville, has been transferred to the 
Fitzsimmons General Hospital at Den- 
ver, Colo., for 13 weeks’ training. 

* 

Mrs. Gordon B. Wood, wife of the 
sales manager for Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, last week traveled 
to California to see her son Robert 
Wood, lieutenant in the army tank 
corps, stationed there. 

* 

Gayle Gupton, son of W. E. Gupton, 
of the American Steam Feed Co., Nash- 
ville, is in Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., where 
he recently was inducted into the United 
States Army Air Forces. 

* 

Clarence N. Reker, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative for the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. for the past six years, has been 
accepted by the navy and will be in- 
ducted in May. 

* 

Ens. Dudley J, Russell, USNR, presi- 
dent of the Duluth-Universal Milling 
Co., has been transferred from St. Louis 
to the Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 
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GRAIN, FEED STORE INCORPORATED 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed with the Indiana 
secretary of state by the Haynes Soy 
Products, Inc, Portland, Ind., formed 
to carry on a general grain, feed, seed 
and legume processing business. The 
corporation has 1,250 shares of capital 
stock valued at $100 a share and the 
incorporators are Edward M, Haynes, 
Clarence E. Peters and Albert E. Lee. 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA © SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburs, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 




















: SAN FRANCISCO 





CAL 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


nial Flouring Mills Co. 


Sm, GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ans EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 
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The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 



























WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS srnatitio 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 























SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


a 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 



















WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: “Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 





New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A; 


Lt 








Jones-HETreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales somewhat better in 
Southwest, directions improved; buyers’ ap- 
petite whetted slightly by wheat situation. 
Sales reached 41% last week compared with 
33% previous week and 112% year ago. 
Family business picking up, although trend 
not being shared by all. Spring work, low 
backlogs and other influences causing some 
additional buying, mostly good grades. 

Bakery customers more than passively in- 
terested; likely that nibbling will result 
in some real bites, Mixed car trade still 
heavy. Operations better. Clears steadier. 
Export business routine. 

Quotations April 29: established brands 
of family flour $3.95@4.05, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.30, standard patent $3.25, straight 
grade $3.20, first clears $2.65@2.85, second 
clears $2.45@2.60, low grade $2,40@2.55. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
3 fair, 3 quiet, 5 slow and 14 dull. 

Oklahoma’ City: Slackening demand 
brought sales to 28% average for state 
mills last week with family buyers taking 
approximately 60% of all bookings. Op- 
eration off slightly, averaging 75%. No 
«change in _ prices. Quotations, April 29: 
hard wheat short patent flour $4.10@4.66, 
soft wheat short patent flour $4.10@4.66, 
standard patent $4@4.46, bakers’~ short 
patent $3.75, bakers standard $3.65. 

Omaha: Mills report sales 25@35% of 
capacity. Shipping directions coming in 
slowly. Prices unchanged. Quotations, 
April 29: family short patent $3.60@ 3.65, 
standard patent $3.35@3.39, bakers short 
patent $3.30@3.36, standard patent $3.20@ 


from 0 to 75%, 
the 


Wichita: Mills operating 
some mills curtailed on account of 
flood; sales slow; directions fair to good. 

Hutchinson: Business slow, confined to 
small lots; large consumers apparently un- 
interested. Shipping directions satisfactory. 
Prices steady, cash wheat situation tighter. 


Salina: Demand very slow. Shipping :di- 
rections continue to lag. 

Texas: Demand rather slow; current daily 
sales probably average 25 to 30% of capa- 
city. Nearly all family for spot or nearby 
shipment. Operations continue at 75 to 80 
or 90% capacity. Larger mills running at 
highest rate of production they can at- 
tain under present conditions of operation. 
Backlog of orders being steadily reduced 
and probably does not exceed 35 days run 
instead of 60 to 90 days forward bookings 
of two or.three months ago. Prices un- 
changed. Quotations, April 29: extra high 
patent 50’s $4.15@4.30, high patent $3.90@ 
4.05, standard bakers, under 44% ash, 100’s 
$3.52; first clear 100’s $3@3.10, all delivered 
Texas common points. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Some regular’ end-of-the- 
month buying by bakers last week, but not 
as much as usual; biggest single order 
50,000 sacks by New York company; re- 
mainder mostly one and two carlots. Army 
also in market for limited quantity of quick 
shipment flour, but volume not up to ex- 
pectations. Millers would welcome free 
buying again for lend-lease and army to 
permit a full-time run, and provide badly 
needed millfeed. Established trade not 
ordering out flour freely. New bookings by 
northwestern mills last week aggregated 
67% of capacity, against 62% a week 
earlier and 25% a year ago. 

Quotations May 2: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4:50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.40@3.44, first clear 
$3.20@3.34, second clear $2.70@2.85, whole 
wheat $3.54. 

Interior mills, 
far below normal, 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: Sales light; no general improve- 
ment looked for immediately. Buyers in- 
different; sales widely scattered in smaller 


including Duluth: Sales 
directions hard to get. 





lots only. Shipping directions fair. After 
several weeks of good business, family 
flour slowed up; sales light; deliveries fair. 
Quotations, April 29: spring top patent 
$3.44@3.57, standard patent $3.34@3.47, first 
clear $3.10@3.45, second clear $2, family 
flour $4.51; hard winter short patent $3.47 
@3.57, standard patent $3.32@3.47, first clear 
$2.65@3.20; soft winter short $4.06@4.72, 
standard patent $3.50@4.54, first clear $3.35 
@ 3.60. 

St. Louis: Sales extremely light; no in- 
terest. Round lot of hard wheat sold to 
bakery. Scattered car: lots rather slow. 
Demand for clears sharply improved. Price 
steady. Jobbers report bookings mainly for 
immediate wants. Specifications light. 

Quotations, April 29: soft wheat baker 
patent (ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour 
$4.58, straight $3.74, family soft wheat short 
patent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first 
clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat baker patent 
(ceiling price) $3.53, family short patent 
$3.68@3.94, straight and 95% $3.43, first 
clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat baker short 
patent $3.53, straight $3.43. 

Toledo; Unchanged. New flour sales very 
quiet despite fact that lapse of time has 
been sufficient to bring about revival of 
demand to replace diminished stocks. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Trade placed orders only on fill- 
in basis. Nothing in news to unduly excite 
buying; contracts sufficient in most cases to 
carry on trade without placing large orders. 
Directions fair. Clears firm at recent ad- 
vance. Foreign trade light, exclusive of 
lend-lease. 

Quotations April 29: spring first patent 
$3.20; hard winter short patent $3.80, 95% 
patent $3.70, first clear $3.25; soft winter 
short patent $4.13, straight $4.08. 

New York: Business stagnant, occasional 
car only sales. Buyers interested only in 
hand-to-mouth buying; almost entirely for 
replacement of particular kind, and only 
if price is right. Very low values reported. 
Sales to a large chain baker, rumored at 
particularly low levels, put damper on mills’ 
prices even though made directly and not 
usually through local representatives. Ship- 
ping directions slow; little feature to mar- 
ket. Mills continue to knock off about 5c 
for nearby shipment on standard patents 
and high glutens; clears of some larger 
mills tighter, do not show as much spread 
as a week ago. 

Quotations April 29: spring high glutens 
$3.80@3.90, standard patents $3.55@3.70, 
clears $3.20@3.56, immediate shipment $3.20 
@3.45; southwestern high glutens $3.66 
@3.85, standard patents $3.60@3.70, clears 
$3.10@3.35; soft winter straights, Penn- 
sylvania $4.05@4.08, Pacific Coast $3.77. 

Boston: Buyers generally not interested in 
covering far ahead. While present stocks 
gradually working lower, most buyers, hav- 
ing sufficient flour on books, see nothing 
marketwise to change cautious attitude. 
Uncertainty about May subsidy rates con- 
tributing factor. Commitments spotty, in 
minimum quantities; total small, no prefer- 
ence as to types apparent. Jobbers ac- 
count for larger share of business than did 
bakers. Mill agents report efforts toward 
getting out flour on prior contracts more 
encouraging, thus developing better backlog 
for later commitments. Movement of family 
flour at extremely low point. Mill quotations 
steady. Quotations, April 29: spring high 
gluten $3.84@3.87, short patent $3.74@3.77, 
standard patent $3.64@3.67, first clears $3.54 
@3.57; southwestern short patent $3.74@ 
3.77, standard patent $3.64@3.67; Texas short 
patent $3.74@3.77, standard patent $3.64@ 
$3.67; soft winter patent $4.25 @ 4.27, 
straights $4.17@4.25, clears $4.07@4.10. 

Philadelphia: Easier feeling pervades 
market, prices show slight reductions. 
Undertone about steady. Difference between 
buyers’ and sellers’ views hold up sales. 
General demand throughout bakery trade 
inactive. 

Quotations, April 29: spring wheat short 
patent $3.68@3.73, standard patent $3.63@ 
3.68, first clear $3.40@3.50; hard winter 
short patent $3.68@3.73, 95% $3.63@3.68, 
soft winter straight, nearby $3.45@3.60. 


Pittsburgh: Trade extremely dull. Bakers 
out of picture. Mills pressing hard for new 


business, offering cuts of 7% under ceilings 
for 120-day delivery. Immediate delivery 
showing wider cuts from ceilings but slight 
stiffening from quotations of past two 
weeks. Family flour in mixed cars very 
good in outlying districts where orders are 
placed to obtain much needed grains. Clears 
stagnant except in mixed car lots. South- 
western hard winter holds edge in sales 
over spring wheat. 

Quotations, April 29: hard winter. bakers 
short patent $3.56@3.76, straight $3.50@ 
3.66, high gluten $3.70@3.85, first clear 
$3.29@3.65; spring wheat bakers short pat- 
ent $3.60@3.75, standard patent $3.50@3.66, 
high gluten straight $3.75@3.85, first clear 
$3.52@3.65; soft winter bakers short pat- 
ent $4.60@4.83, intermediate $4.15@4.24, 
straight $3.95@3.99. 

THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Market dull, buyers holding 
off pending movement of new crop. South- 
western hard wheat flours in best demand 
with Northern spring wheat, midwestern 
and Pacific Coast soft wheat flours extreme- 
ly quiet. Prices unchanged. Shipping di- 
rections good. Bread and cake’ produc- 
tion, likewise cracker and macaroni pro- 
duction, normal to good. 

Quotations, April 29: hard spring wheat 
family patent $3.64, first patent $3.44, 
standard patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.30, 
first clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; hard 
winter wheat family patent $3.75, bakers 
short patent $3.60, 95% $3.50, first clear 
$3.30; soft wheat short patent $4.40@4.80, 
straight $3.90@4.10, first clear $3.50@3.70. 

Atlanta: Extreme quietness continues to 
govern flour business locally and throughout 
surrounding territory. Feed sales reported 
for fill-in business to bakers. Bakers well 
covered for many weeks ahead, show no in- 
clination to add to commitments. Many 
mills continuing to seek business at prices 
sharply under ceilings, but this fails to at- 
tract orders. Family flour business very 
dull. Wholesale grocers and jobbers well 
supplied, flour salesmen endeavoring to help 
move stocks but to little account. Blenders’ 
business fair, with best grades of establish- 
ed brands best sellers. Buying for imme- 
diate needs only continues general practice 
of blenders. 

Quotations, April 29: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.85@4.02, standard patent 
$3.78 @3.88, straight $3.70@3.85; first bakers 
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clear $3.60@3.75, hard winter bakers short 
patent $3.70@3.80, standard patent $3.70@ 
3.75, straight $3.65@3.75; family short pat. 
ent $4.75@5.10, fancy patent $4.35@4.75, 
special patent $4.15@4.25, low protein 95% 
$3.75@3.95; soft wheat 95% $4.15@4.35, 
straight $4.10@4.20, fancy cut-off $3.80@ 
3.90, short patent $4.93@5.20, soft wheat 
family short patent $4.80@5.10. 

Nashville: Sales exceptionally light. Con- 
tinued ‘rains hold up farm work and sales, 
Farmers want to plant before buying; 
merchants to sell before buying. Grounds 
too wet for planting. Roads still bad. Mills 
report almost impossible to secure wheat, 
present supply covers about 30 days. Run- 
ning time light; shipping directions slow, 
Bakers report few new purchases other than 
occasional car of special grades. Well coy- 
ered for some time. Sales of bread, cakes, 
pies and rolls exceptionally good. Prices 
unchanged. Quotations, April 29: soft 
wheat bakers short patent $5.05@5.10, 
standard patent $4.95@5; hard wheat 
bakers short patent $3.70@3.77, standard 
patent $3.65@3.70; soft winter wheat family 
short patent $5@5.10, standard patent $4.85 
@5, straight $4.70@4.85, clears $4.50@ 4.65, 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Market shows some improvement, 
Domestic and local trade account for some 
business. Volume not large but inquiries 
more numerous and encouraging. Grinding 
operations also greatly improved with both 
terminal and interior mills stepping up 
operations to capacity due to increased 
shipping instructions received from govern- 
ment on lend-lease business. 


Portland; Some improvement in flour 
bookings. Stronger wheat market pushed 
some flour to ceiling prices including pastry 
flour and certain blends of Montana bakers, 
Firmer price of wheat bringing in some 
lagging bakery bookings, although most 
larger buyers well fortified on future book- 
ings. Interior mills report bookings slight- 
ly better and operations on better scale. 
However, on coast little improvement 
shown, little expected until government 
orders some of, its lend-lease flour group, 

Quotations, April 29: all Montana $3.67, 
high gluten $3.62, Bluestem bakers $3.39, 
cake $3.98, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy 
hard wheat clears $3.52, whole wheat 100% 
$3.49, graham $3.15, cracked wheat $3.15. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 


Minneapolis 
May July 
165% 165% 
165% 165% 
165% 165% 
165% 165% 
165% 165% 

165% 


Chicago 
May July 
173% 171 
173% 

173% 
173% 
173% 
173% 


CORN: 


April 
April 
April 
April 
May 1 
May 2 


Kansas City Seattle 
May July May July 
163% 161% 152 bead 
163% 161% 152 Ses 

161% 152 

161% 152 

161% 152 

161% 152 


Duluth 
May July 
165% 164% 
165% 164% 
165% 164% 
165% 164% 
165% 164% 
; 165% 164% 

OAT 





Minneapolis, 
May July 


Chicago 

May July 
April eee oi. on 
April 
April 
April 
May 
May 


— 
Chicago 
July 

19% 

718% 

18% 

78% 

78% 

78% 


Kansas City 
May July 


Minneapolis 
May 








RYE ‘ 
Minneapolis 
July 
121% 
122 


t 

Chicago 
July May 
127% 122% 
128% 123% 
127% 123 
127% 122% 
127% 123 
127% 123% 


April 26 .... 
April 2 
April 

April 2 

May 

May 


Minneapolis 


BARLEY 
Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July 
303 305 116 * eae 
305 116 
305 116 
305 116 
305 116 
305 116 


FLAXSEED————, 


May 
303 
301 
301 
301 
301 
301 


Sept. 
305 
305 
305 
305 
305 
305 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
Spring bran ......... $....@40.40 
Hard winter bran ....... 
Standard middlings* ..... 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


+++ + @40.40 
+++ + @40.40 
«+++ @40.40 


Spring bran 

Hard winter bran 

Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* ..... 
Flour middlingst ... 
Red dog .... 


sees eeee 


@ 
@ 
@ 


Spring bran 
sevccscocs SececQpae.0o 
+++ @28.00 


Toronto 
qWinnipeg 


ee eeeee 


Minneapolis 


«+++@40.40 ....@ 
«e+e @87.75 
eee @37.75 
o+++@37.75 ....@.... 


Baltimore Philadelphia 
$....@45.34 

ooo @45.34 
oes @45.34 
«e+» @45.34 
«oe + @45.34 


_- City 
36.50@ 37.00 


St. Louis Buffalo 
ccbataces So... @4155 
38.97@39.47 y 
38.97@ 39.47 
38.97 @ 39.47 
«++. @89.47 


Cincinnati 
$....@46.17 coer @ecee 
rr tS ere = Pe 
+++ +@46.17 ++ @ 
eee. | 5) See 
Shorts Middlings 
$....@80.00 $....@33.00 
+++ @29.00 ons erty 


sess 0000 @ wees 
vee @4L55 
eee @ 41.55 
woe @ 41,55 


Nashville 


36.50@37.00 
Boston 

eee @ wees 

43.30 @ 44.30 


*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 














A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 
Minneapolis 
++e+@ 3.44 


Chicag: 

Spring first patent 3.57 

Spring standard patent 3.47 

Spring first clear 3.45 

Hard winter short patent.... -47@ 3.57 

Hard winter 95% patent 3.47 

Hard winter first clear 3.20 

Soft winter short patent 

Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 

Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark a 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco 

Family patent Sir te Gis Bit PS 

Pastry ee, Oe 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-lb cottons. 


(Canadian quotations 


Kansas City St. Louis 
er re $....@ 3.53 ae 


@ 3.34 66 ee Qe ous 
3.34 os 


Cae aie 
* @ 


999900 


hed 
+ & 
a 
s 


3.46@ 3.51 ee 
3.02@ 3.12 wee. Serr: eee te 
Standard patent— Seattle San Franciseo 
Te ree foe: ee $....@ 
Montana vig ST cae noe 


88 


Buffalo 
-@ 3.80 


. 


29Q8eQ0899 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 
New York 
$3.80@ 3.90 
3.55@ 3.70 
3.20@ 3.56 
3.66@ 3.85 
3.60@ 3.70 
3.10@ 3.35 


3.77@ 4.08 


@ 
3.63 @ 
3.40@ 
3.68@ 
3.63@ 


3.70 
3.20 
3.80 
3.70 
3.25 
4.13 
4.08 


88 
2995 


@9999e9¢ 


3.80 3.60@ 3.75 
3.20 oeee@.... . 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{..$....@5.05 $....@6.30 
Spring second pat.f ....@4.40 ....@4.80 
Spring first clearf.. ....@3.30 ....@.... 


*3.45@ 
3.60@ 3.75 
coco Doser 


“**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand jutes. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Baltimore Philadelphia 
Sia eewss $3.68 .73 


Boston Cincinnati varie: 


900990089995 


eee 


Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Spring exports§ .........$9.40 seee 
Ont. 90% patents? ......$5.60 


198-Ib jutes 





boo 


ing 


bal 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Substantial domestic 
pookings of spring wheat flour go on reg- 
larly, chain store business and army buy- 
ing representing large share of this trade. 
British Ministry of Food in market, buy- 
ing flour for July and earlier shipment. 
Not many mills able to increase bookings 
for May-June. Some West Indies also in 
market. Most of these islands now well 
supplied with flour. Ceiling prices pre- 
vail in domestic market, U. K. price sta- 





pilized. Quotations, April 29: domestic, top 
patents $5.05 bbl, seconds, $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, 


Toronto-Montreal freights, add 10c extra 
where cartage is performed. For export, 
government regulation flour, $9.40 per 280 
Ibs, f.2.8., winter ports, May-June-July sea- 
a rings of winter wheat flour small. 
Wheat not available in adequate quantities 
for grinding, available supply of 


mills 
er not nearly sufficient to take care of 
demand. Price unchanged. Quotations, 
April 29: $5.60 bbl for pure Ontario 


winters, secondhand jutes, Montreal freights, 

Farmers not delivering wheat. Mills get 
a little now and then when they locate 
stocks and can persuade farmer to sell. 
Prices at ceiling. Quotations, April 29: 
$1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b., shipping points, ac- 
cording to freights. 

Winnipeg: Export demand for @. nadian 
four revived last week, sales were equiv- 
alent to 3,500,000 bus of wheat. Flour sold 
for United Kingdom account, ultimate 
destination not determined. Most mills 
pooked up to end of July on export orders. 
Domestic demand good. All supplies mov- 
ing as rapidly as transportation facilities 
permit. Quotations April 29: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; seconds $4.80; second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Entire production of some 
large milling companies absorbed by split- 
car buyers; only feed available is ground 
wheat, oats or barley, these getting scarcer 
every day; no relief in sight. 

Oklahoma City: Activity of feeds continues 
with inadequate supplies. No change in 
prices. Southern deliveries: bran, mill run 
and shorts $1.90@1.95 cwt; for northern 
deliveries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.85 
@1.90. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
COTTON AND BURLAP PRICE TRENDS 


*Composite figures, computed by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., reflecting duty paid early shipment prices of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 
burlap (in cents per pound of cloth), and wholesale prices of principal cotton cloths used in making bags (in cents per yard of cloth). 


1932 1933 1934 1935 
3 gis #558 





: 
5 


2 


1936 1937 _ 1938 4 1939 1940 
shat gd dige di geass 


PRICE INDEX’ 


Burlap ascescescseses 


COlll ——ee 





81 


1943 


Apr-Jun. & 


44 


Jun. z 


(Cotton price stabilized by Office of Price Administration March, 1942) 





Wichita: Supply less than demand, basis 


Kansas City; $36.50. 
Hutchinson: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply inadequate; bran, mill run, gray 


shorts on ceiling $36.50@37.50 (K. C. basis). 

Salina: Demand extremely good; trend 
steady; supply insufficient to take care of 
trade needs. Ceiling levels prevail. 

Fort Worth: Mills using production to 
supply mixed car trade with flour and in 
their own mixed feeds; wheat bran $43.20, 
gray shorts $43.20, in mixed cars, delivered 
Texas common points or Group 3. 

Chicago: No offerings; all grades $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 

Toledo: No change for better. Supplies 
at ceiling levels not equal to demand, pro- 
duction allocated to established trade. 

Buffalo: Situation continues tight with 
strong dernand which could not be satisfied 
due to shortage of corn and other feedstuffs 
together with low production; trend firm; 
supply very scarce. Quotations: all varie- 
ties $41.55. 

Boston: No relief in supply situation; de- 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date April 29, and corresponding date 


of a year ago: 

















o—Wheat—, -——Corn——, ——Oats——, -—-Rye—, --Barley— 
1944 1943. 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
BAGONG es bat ose cos 4,654 2,273 183 765 26 13 85 90 1 4 
BostOM ..ccsccscvccccee ee ee 24 + eo oe ee oe es ee 
BUMBIO .nccccccssvces 11,192 3,898 1,047 3,495 2,645 264 3,588 4,350 932 244 
Bloat wsccevsccesee 60 ee ery is ee su a as ie as 
CHEGIIED: . . 0360 tk Sb 010 5:05 8,827 4,764 920 9,689 420 295 12,777 4,974 624 579 
Afloat ..ccccccscens oe ve oe oe oe os oe 133 6 se 
DURES 2. tcaseces mem etic 130 2 ¥ 5 mee 30 T 170 
rere eee ree 29,306 37,679 8 1,499 789 232 486 1,871 2,021 698 
Fort Worth ......se00s 3,389 9,919 520 491 122 108 25 35 30 71 
Galveston .cccecseciese 2,870 5,072 ve s es or a a ae 
HOGGINSON ob occ e kets 2,121 8,950 —_ es os os oe 
Indianapolis .........+.. 1,699 1,194 515 1,598 73 103 74 32 a “a 
Kates. City” . 0.0 cvsoe.we 8,206 26,271 2,028 937 59 135 377 754 81 159 
Milwaukee .....-seeee0% 1,703 1,105 909 2 5 173 685 2,965 1,220 
Minneapolis ........... 22,345 29,214 22 1,729 640 2,014 4,236 5,631 2,252 2,015 
New Orleans .......... 887 2,001 33 95 13 2 we 12 ¢ se 
NOW ROK (iste eseses ss 720 361 19 185 ée 2 1 -@ ts ee 
GOMER, . .cwicaeaveacecs 3,587 11,111 1,103 2,763 83 107 200 200 50 257 
SED eee 420 556 67 403 se <e ra 3 106 184 
Philadelphia ........++ 2,270 414 9 475 33 35 312 38 2 3 
a ee err or es 2,368 3,717 611 840 47 164 69 908 144 169 
GEC lty sive cece se 228 ,598 411 15 11 44 20 25 18 
ee eee 1,871 4,366 857 717 126 314 13 4 25 27 
MT Pee 1,032 4,965 11 13 6 o oe ee 8 ee 
Re Sree 70 1,740 1,994 = a3 ae bike +e 63 
Metals 0 is cess caeers 111,004 162,298 8,180 29,910 5,099 3,809 22,459 19,770 9,266 5,881 
1935-36=100 
A Weighted Average of Principal Feedstuffs as Determined by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 
April | May | tune | July | Aug.| Sept. | Oct | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mor. 
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Grains for feed no easier 
to find; movement of Canadian supplies 
have not reached important proportions; 
standard bran, middlings, mixed feed and 
red dog $46.17. 

New York: No 
$46.06. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply light. Quotations: bran std, pure 
spring and hard winter $45.34, soft winter 
nominal; midds., std. flour and red dog 
$45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Trade in 
Corn, oats, barley unobtainable. 
cars only way grains can be secured. Quo- 
tations stationary on southwestern and 
northwestern bran, shorts, middlings and 
red dog, nominally quoted at $44.10@ 
44.60. 

Atlanta: 


mand strong. 


improvement in supply; 


terrible condition. 
Mixed 


Situation continues extremely 
tight, with demand urgent, open market 
offerings very limited; bulk of production 
moving on allocations and in mixed cars 
with flour; market situation on corn feeds 
continues critical with some large producers 
closed down, many others working on mate- 
rially reduced schedules; occasional cars of 
ground grains and ground screenings only 
feeds available; bran and gray shorts re- 
main at ceilings of $46.30@46.80, ground 
feed wheat $52.50, ground oats $76@77. 


Nashville: Demand still exceeds offerings; 


supply limited. Prices at ceilings, bran 
and shorts $43.30@44.30. 

Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. 

Portland: Millrun, bran, shorts, midds, 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Business excellent, with demand 


exceeding supply. Plants are operating to 
capacity six days per week with trade 
stimulated by buying spurt. Weather re- 
mains cold and stormy. Quotations (un- 
changed, ceiling): red bran and millrun 
$36.30, blended $36.30, white $36.30, midds. 
$36.30, carload lots f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices (ceiling): red bran and millrun $38, 
blended $38, white $38, midds $38 per ton, 
ceiling. California prices (ceiling): red bran 
and millrun $42.08, blended $42.08, white 
$42.08, midds $42.08, carlots f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., with Los Angeles prices up 
$1 ceiling. 

Los Angeles: Very little offered; Kansas 
bran, $47.50. 


Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand keen 


as ever. Pasture not yet plentiful enough 
to affect sales. Production of winter wheat 
millfeed, of which 50% may be exported, 


curtailed by scarcity of grain. 
spring wheat millfeed so rigidly restricted 
that very little finds its way across the 
line. Domestic ceilings: bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
freight basis; export, Boston ceiling, $45.50 
ton for splits, Montreal freights, Canadian 
funds. 

Winnipeg: Demand keen, all supplies 
moving into consumptive channels speedily, 
supplies short of requirements. Bulk of 
Western mill run going to Eastern Canada. 
Western domestic sales unimportant; bran 
$28, shorts $29, Man., Sask., Alberta bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: In- 
quiry and shipping directions continue dis- 
appointingly light; current business confined 
largely to single carlots; grain receipts 
light, prices stronger on both cash and the 
option; pure white rye flour $3.46@3.51 
ewt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium $3.36@3.41, pure dark $3.02@3.12. 

Philadelphia: Market somewhat irregular, 
closed without much net change. Demand 
spotty; inquiry turning fairly active dur- 
ing the early portion of week, later sub- 
sided, closing dull. Offerings moderate but 
ample for requirements; white patent 
$3.60 @3.75. 


Exports of 








Chicago: Unchanged. Demand continues 
Directions 


light; widely scattered. 


sales 





fair; white patent $3.25@3.55, 
$3.15@3.45, dark $2.80@3.00. 

New York: A sprinkling of sales reported 
by nearly all handlers; pure white patents 
$3.60 @ 3.75. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; white $3.80, medium $3.70, dark 
$3.20. 

Pittsburgh: Prices have weakened further. 
Sales extremely light. No interest shown in 
quotations. Rye flour fancy white $3.63@ 
3.77, medium grade $3.53@3.88. 

Portland; Pure dark rye $3.72, medium 
dark rye $3.77, Wisconsin pure straight 
$4.38, Wisconsin white patent $4.51. 

St. Louis: Prices 3c lower. Sales and 
shipping instructions slow; pure white $3.74, 
medium $3.64, dark $3.19, rye meal $3.49. 


medium 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millers report booking few 
scattered lots last week, but shaded ceil- 
ing to get business; macaroni trade sstill 
in slump, directions slow; durum movement 
light, prices strengthening. 

In the week ended April 29, nine North- 
west companies made 147,366 sacks durum 
reacts against 142,871 in the previous 
week. 


Pittsburgh: Buyers showing little more 
interest. Prices shaded- 10c under ceilings. 
Small increase in sales noted. No. 1 fancy 
semolina $3.88@3.98, secondary grade $3.78 
@ 3.88. 


Philadelphia: Trade slow; prices without 
important change. Offerings moderate; No. 
1 fancy $4.03, No. 1 regular $3.93. 


St. Louis: Prices unchanged. Sales and 
shipping directions improved; first grade 
semolina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular 
$3.84, No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Buffalo: Sales situation uninteresting; 
buying interest lacking. Production of 
macaroni items continues on reduced levels. 
Contracts sufficient for current needs; trend 
steady; supply ample; No. 1 $3.98; durum 
fancy patent $3.98, macaroni flour $3.75, 
first clear $2.98, all prices nominal. 

Chicago; Market dull; very little interest 
shown by buyers. Directions fair; No. 1 
semolina $3.75, standard No. 1 $3.65. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Bulk oatmeal not sell-- 
ing, fair business in package lines. Prices 
steady at ceiling levels. Quotations April 
29: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, 
in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98’s jute $3.85 
bag, Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal slow. Supplies light but sufficient 
to meet all present needs. No suggestion of 
export business. Quotations April 29: rolled 
oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks 20% over 
rolled oats. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
May 1 at $6.30 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.59 case, 48-oz packages $2.82. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States April 
29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
859 és 








Baltimore ....... oe oe 
po ee aes 52 5 ‘6 
Buffalo .......¢. 1,997 213 675 

MBOES i swe 2,537 1,669 61 
Chicago .........-. es ni $s T 
| See ea 78 
Fort Worth ..... 1,333 as a ~~ 
pF ie ty eee 1,177 oe = 241 
New York ...... 831 os e8 oe 
Philadelphia .... 395 “ey 

TOtAls isis0s< 9,181 1,882 736 319 
May 1, 1943 4,770 938 146 2,013 
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| LAGRANGE 
FLOURS ... 





= 





whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 





* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS iinnesors 




















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


orld, ... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















=" aire 
DELIVERED GLIAL. 


YOU 
Rugged, tough Hammond 













PACKED 


Flour Bags deliver your IT 
peodast ...Safely protected 
rom the elements and rough 
handling! 
THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 
“LUSTRO” “ SECURPAC”’ “CELUPAC” 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


——— Ey, 


“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


VvVVVYV 


A flour that will stand 
as much punishment as 
a good baker ever has 
the heart to give good, 


honest flour. 


You will share our 
pride in it as soon 


as you see it. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 








J. J. PaDDEN, President S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 





MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grein in store and 


—_ 
a -— afloat at the principal markets of the United 
BI TUAR Y States at the close of the week ending 


° ' April 22, 1944, and April 24, 1943, as re- A T A D S 
—_—_ ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 
(CLIFFORD J. WHEATLAND Canadian 


7Amertean— -—in bond— 





























Clifford J. Wheatland, for the past a ae Apr.s4 a Ape. a 
20 years active in the bakery equipment wheat ...... 126,667 201, vs 9,693 5,463 - 
2 ; san WE Sirv'w eek : ; fa xi 
manufacturing field, died in the Post 62's 2/2217! 5,490 5,344 724 287 
Graduate Hospltal, April 98, after Bye. jvc: HEME Math MEE BOSSE a 
y two weeks’ illness. Mr. Wheatland was Flaxseed .... 3,988 1,600 270 295 Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
born in Worthington, Sussex, and served __, Stocks of United Poe ig) ated a > $1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
during the first World War in the Oa- respending date a year ego given te paren- will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
P . : eses): whea . none us; corn, i i + ; 
nadian machine gun corps. After his 792.900 (2,914,000); oats, mone (none): rye Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
service in France he was associated in one (24,000). we v ¥ 





the United States with the American Rye Flour Output 


Oven & Machine Co., Booth Engineer- Following is the rye flour output reported HELP WANTED 
ing Co. and the Maine Machine Works, to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- v We Need a 


" 4 cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Ltd. At the time of his death at the Northwest, in sacks, with eomparative fig- 


























; F : AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED FOR : 
age of 54, he was a supervisor in the ures for the previous weeks: Indiana, resident of state preferred. Con- SOUTHEASTERN 
bas : ] -—— Week ending———_.. tact Standard Milling Co., 309 W. Jackson 
priorities department of the regiona April 1§ April 22 April 29 Biva., Chicago 6, IIL 
duction board in New York Five mills ...... 26,353 36,240 *19,387 SALES 1] | a ECTOR 
pe *Four mills, MILLWRIGHT OR CARPENTER. STEADY 
work now and after duration, plenty 
’ 
CLARENCE MATHEWSON Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Walk Maite Wdbne”” Meedtenenhoat, @ One of the larger Southwest- 
Clarence Mathewson, of the Butler Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed Midland Mills, Blackwell, Oklahoma. ern milling organizations has an 
te . * at principal primary points for the week opening for offi ales director 
Grain Coy Minneapolis, succumbed to a ended April 29, in thousand bushels, with CHEMIST WANTED — EXPERIENCED, Pi h ‘. h 8 s field. $ 
heart attack while on his way to work, comparisons: aerate nigga fully qualified man capable * taking full or hey “or eastern heid, suc- 
eceipts pments OCcKS har, f laboratory for modern Kansas ie 
April 25. Mr. Mathewson, who was 56 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1945 mill. Address 6724, The Northwestern cue SPPUSIRE mauet be exper 
: f age, had been connected with Minneapolis .. 138 167 27 84,235 868 Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas ienced, know the trade and have 
years 0: pod : Se ariel Vole DeMth> (22.5 11 38 35 1731,950 904 City 6, Mo. a clear record. We have estab- 
nls lished no reasonable limit on 
. Millf Receipts and Shi t WE HAVE AN OPENING FOR A SECOND : 3 
college. He was an old Van Dusen Har se a Piprvs nein se: a miller and will give consideration to any- what we might pay for the right 
: i i eceipts 8 o h mi i but not actual 
rington employee, of which company his | /noibai distributing centers for the weelt Siiena ue Weeks’ coun ane naueintows man. Correspondence absolute- 
father was a former executive. Sur- ending April 29, in tons, with comparisons: to learn the millers’ trade. Steady work ly confidential. Address: 6742, 
viving are his widow and daughter, and ‘he ines ae enneac anol cotaoas one vies ones The Northwestern Miller, 612 
, wson. He was. Minneapolis ... . 28,520 12,360 tions, group insurance and many advance- Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
a brother, J. Ross Mathe ‘ 
. u rt Kansas City .. 275 1,150 3,425 4,800 ment opportunities. Write Harry Johnson, Cit 6. Mo 
a brother-in-law of John F. Diefen-  phiiadeiphia |: 260 280 as i, Superintendent, The Midland Flour Mill- y 9, . 
bach, of the Amber Milling Co Milwaukee .... 30 60 3,840 3,060 ing Company, Newton, Kansas. 
a . 









































































































































RY MAHER SALESMAN WANTED FOR CHICAGO 
UDLE age market. Phone Whitehall 6800 or write 
, MATHEW C. BELAN s 8 . Milling Consultant International Milling Company, 720 N. 
Dudley Maher, for the past 15 years s fui d of milli sali tet Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 11. 
a a ak : ul r r illin 
ieee ¥en Bones CHisles): Sak- at gla sh (as ok On See gg 
ing Co., succumbed to a long illness on e z right man. Address Standard Milling Co., 
April 27. Funeral services were held at 5041 Gladstone Avenue Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
St. John’s Church on May 1. At the 
: ; AT 
time of his death he was president and SITU rae WANTED 
treasurer of the company. He was 51 yi POSITION WANTED AS SHIPPING CLERK 
years of age. Surviving are his mother, in well established mill by married man, 
q j draft exempt, experienced through _ the 
Mrs. Julia Maher, and four sisters. mill. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Address 6737, The Northwestern Miller, 
TY BREAD IS THE STAFF OF A? ra é m Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supp Co di Se f h T d 
ENERGETIC MANAGER OR AS ASSIST- 
Visible supply of grain im the western in- mmo ty rvice or t e ra e ant to owner or branch manager flour or 
spection division April 28, 1944, re og e . feed — Experienced all commercial 
celpts and shipments during the past week, th R all Pu Se F and technical procedure milling-in-transit, 
in bi 1 , itted): V1 = sales, credits, etc. Will accept salary and 
n bushels (000’s omitted) at e y ts r ce First - bonus arrangement. Age 53, married, not 
Fort William and “now employed in any essential activity. 
$ Port Arthur— § Wheat Durum Oats Barley ’ ; Inquiries confidential. Address 6729, The 
Daily Sem{-public ter- . HEN. we say we put service first in our deal- Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
minals ...... 26,345 994 7,603 7,451 
- oy 41 3 H : . THOROUGH, PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE 
Private terminals ings with the trade, we mean just that. For oy elt te er nn, eee 
———  )=— Tolls... ss... ,644 7,454 i * and institutional trades as follows—cake 
i Me aware series instance: donut flour mix, white; cake donut flour 
———— : H i 1 " mix, whole wheat; cake donut flour mix 
remninater 12,454 ne Sih 9 40 * We maintain extensive pe pantprs: Aa a com an talline balks nate sxuan iee 
: » public an - i H i i ” flour mix, white; potato raised donut 
cretary semi-public ele- prehensive wire service. Of our eighty gi offices, flour mix, whole wheat; potato raised 
VED Scares ne 10,832 2s 79 = 587 sixty are situated in the areas where commodities are donut flour mix, devils food: biscuit flour 
Churchill ....... 1,878 ne me ze fs zs & = mix; waffle flour mix, silver cake flour 
Prince Rupert .. 2808 .. .. ve either grown or processed. Result: information direct- : mix, golden cake flour mix, pound cake 
Victoria "181 : n . flour mix, layer cake flour mix, white; 
Beek oe de so dibs from-source to you in the shortest possible time. layer cake flour mix, yellow; layer cake 
Totals 52,849 994 7,864 98,081 ddi ° h * li ‘ h di flour mix, chocolate; layer cake flour 
» ; ° ree . “4 4 + itv— mix, spice; honey sweet spice cake flour 
Year ago ....... 133,703 1,360 9,952 13,760 In addition, we ee ey . alk: piamie Géhe Geer Mia: devia teat 
ne oe bce is aan See men who have built their business lifetime around cake flour mix; cor. muffin mix; bran 
- Wm.-Pt. Ar. 5, . ’ ; 7 . hn muffin flour x; 8 ; 
All other public that particular staple—who can give you practical E whole wheat muffin flour mix; hot cake 
and serni-public . é N d = four mix; buckwheat cake flour mix; 
terminals. weet- assistance in working out your commodity problems. : french coffee cake flour mix; chocolate 
_ * s ‘ 4 = ea coo our x; 
OMI. a spevs 5 MOOT ts POET * This active service is backed by our weekly com- cookie flour mix. The above are excellent 
tie aaee . a products of merit. possess business 
aul. ae 1 A nc A modity letters, plus special surveys made when a pat- ability and intuition, and can match, im- 
Pments during week— Ke : . prove and work up new items. My serv- 
m Wm.-Pt Arthur— : ae ticular commodity situation calls for such a study. ices are a good investment. I am past 
y ~... re se 15,023 499 ,518 . years of age. alary per week. 
NY ., ee 15 2 260 47 * Why not put these advantages to work for you now? I am willing to start on your own salary 
All os ‘ until my knowledge and ability w us- 
onl pent You may have a more detailed explanation of how tify a raise. Location immaterial. What 
endlibais, wane. di ‘ hel th h » of have you to offer? Address: 6726, North- 
— . yx our commodity service can he ou rou. any oO western Miller, 118 S. 6th Street, Minne- 
HIG. ideas 498 ee 108 24 fi y PY 8 y apolis 2, Minnesota. 
yp On eRe RN our omces. 
 _— Totals ........ 15,535 501 4,886 1,651 
TOTAL RECEIPTS MACHINERY FOR SALE 
ce r, wAte,, 1 AMS, to April 28, 1944 Merritt LYNCH, PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE | a 
. Pt. Ar. g , : . FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRI LL 
All — public m Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities equipment for 40 barrel Midget Marvel 
and semi-public flour mill. Address P. T. Proffitt, 1243 
terminals, west- Brokers i in Securities and Commodities Roosevelt Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
em div ...... 14,837 .. 1,779 1,852 70 PINE STREET R NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS Branch Offices in 85 Cities MACHINERY WANTED 
Pe wAUe: 1, 1943, to April 28, 1944 ¥ 
ING p- = -Pt. Ar. 200,141 4,367 43,408 33,976 WANTE omen wie nex. cadiirin 
| er public D— HTW CHI 
D and semi- pe oe tic scale packaging machine; 
—* west- two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
WHAEY. sats 26,188 .- 1,644 1,041 Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Fine 
Patent 








GET ALL 








ADVANTAGES IN 
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FINE CAKE FLOURS 


1 * Guaranteed Uniformity 
2 - Finer Texture 
3 ¢ Better Keeping Quality 


For finer, lighter cakes and pastries 
that stay fresh longer: 


BAKER’S VELVET Also, Flaky 

SEAL OF PURITY Crust Pie and 

ROYAL STAR Cookie Flour 
“Made Good” Since 1855 by 


Sfenksl Flour Mills. 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 


White Spot on the Map Is Barton County 


(OFFICIAL AUTHORITY) « 





331,000 ACRES OF WHEAT in : 
91 PER CENT OF PERFECT MID-WINTER CONDITION 


And at GREAT BEND in BARTON COUNTY is where for 67 years 
we have milled great quality flours 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


Walnut 
Creek 


IMPERIAL 




















CLEAR 


— Flour — 
The right clears for your 


needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists”’ 
205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 











‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesot 
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Missing Social Security Numbers Keep Six Busy 


How much work and how much of 
your tax money can be wasted by care- 
jessness in- some minor matters in this 
complicated age is illustrated in a re- 
cent bulletin of Wisconsin Bakers Asso- 
ciation, in which Secretary Fred H. 
Laufenberg urges bakers to be careful 
to supply social security numbers of 
their employees in their quarterly re- 
ports on social security taxes. Here is 
what happens when the employer neglects 
to show the employee’s number on the 
quarterly report: 

¥ ¥ 

1. The Collector of Internal Revenue 
writes you a letter asking you to supply 
the number. 

2. Copies of the letter go to the So- 
cial Security Board. 

8. The report goes on to the Ac- 


counting Division in Baltimore without WHOLE WHEAT 


the number so that the other employees 
can be promptly credited with their 
wages. 

4. If you don’t answer the letter the 
Social Security Board writes you about 
it. 

5. If you answer the letter giving 
an address for the wage earner, the 
Social Security Board writes a letter 
to him asking for the number. 

6. When the number is supplied the 
Social Security Board field office re- 
ports it to the Accounting Division in 
Baltimore. 

7. The Baltimore office already has 
had to go through several operations to 
make a record of this particular missing 
number for a “pending file.” 

8. The record is located in the “pend- 
ing file” and the number supplied. 

The missing numbers on Wisconsin 
employers’ reports keep three people 
employed full time in Milwaukee and 
at least that many in Baltimore, the 
bulletin says and makes the following 
suggestions on what to do to prevent 
missing numbers: 

1. Insist on seeing the Social Security 
card at the time a wage earner starts 
to work. 

2. If he has lost his card, have him 
apply for a duplicate. Have him get a 
receipt to show that he applied for the 
duplicate and hold it until he gets his 
card, 


3. Have an understanding with the 
wage earner that he will not be paid 
until he produces his Social Security 
card or a receipt showing that he ap- 
plied for a duplicate. 

Be prepared to explain to the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue your con- 
tinued failure to show numbers for your 
employees. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ALBERTA BAKERS MEETING 
ON TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


Col. D. A. Ross, of Calgary, was 
elected president of the Alberta Master 
Bakers Association at the recent con- 
vention at Calgary. Over 40 bakers 
Were present at the meeting which 
marked the tenth anniversary of for- 
mation of the association. 

Other officers are: vice president, A. 





M. McGavin, Edmonton; executive com- 
mittee, Frank Heagle and A, McLuckie 
of Calgary, R. Paton of Lethbridge, 
R. Richardson of Medicine Hat, J. 
Perey of Innisfail, M. Shecleter and 
C. A; Blair of Edmonton. 

Hope that, in certain areas where the 
population has shown a marked increase, 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
THINGS TO PILE UP TAXES 


may consider increased quotas of sugar 
for bakeries was voiced by Col. C. M. 
Ruttan, Toronto, new director of the 
bread and bakery products division. 
In Calgary, increased population and 
rationing have combined to produce defi- 
nite problems for the baking industry. 
Sugar used by the industry has been 
cut to 80% of the amount used in 1941, 
while influx of military personnel has 
brought .an increase in the demand for 
bakery products. 

Despite rationing, there has been a 
marked rise in production and consump- 
tion of bakery products in the city. 


DRIVERS WIN ACCIDENT AWARD 


Green Bay, Wis.—Drivers of Bohe- 
mian Baking Co. delivery trucks here 
have traveled a total of 889,452 miles 
during the past year without a charge- 
able accident and have been given an 
“Award of Merit” of the Continental 
Casualty Co. The record was announced 
through a large newspaper advertise- 
ment which pointed out that “this record 
became all the more amazing when we 
consider that our delivery trucks are no 
longer new, in fact, many of them would 
ordinarily be replaced under peacetime 
conditions.” 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 





ALSO 
HIGH PROTEIN 


FLOUR 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


The HUNTER MILLS. are at the very heart and center 


of the world’s greatest field of fine, hard bread wheat. 


HUNTER is the only commercial mill in the Kansas 


county which normally exceeds all others in fine 


wheat production. 


HUNTER’S CREAM passes the values of this experi- 


ence and this location on to HUNTER’S bakery. 


customers. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 





WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Canada s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES“” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. Ailll codes used. 
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Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





ee i te SA a 


SPILLERS LIMITED 
ee ee the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4® BALANCED 
| : RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


SO 





Cables: 


“ Milligroup” 
London 





sl 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. ' 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 


TORONTO, CANADA 











Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALEKS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 
Membérs Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
Chicago Hoard 


of Trade 








Kot), PRAL § 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eus 
I ORONT 5 CANA DA 











Canadian Hard Spring 
Wheat 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All: Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bidg., Toronto Canads 


APPLETON & VOX, INC,, 
American Agents 








( 








111 John Street, New York 
—————— 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
; Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
























CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Se ies, (ER) eee TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY gee STERLING 
THREE STARS —_—sCCANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE==:- MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


en UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tit 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
““Mapleshaw,”’ 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,00 BBLS. DAILY 








Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 





TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 


TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM’’ 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 





















JUTE 









COTTON 
A 


A. nasortes-wornts.-rormmo The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


as 


ure EE corres 


IN CANADA 








Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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“ A 
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OLDEST ‘ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF . 9 >= 


JUTE 4 


COTTON 
A 





mA 

















LIMITED 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ Ry er 
SSS 











gince and TA COATSWORTH & COOPER | TORONTO ELEVATORS 
James Kichardson & bons 


Sin lrchont Shippers and Exporters oO, Feeds Merchants 


9) 4 Million Bushel Elevator—Toronto 


LIMITED 
Grain and Grain and Feed 


3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 














& 


2. 








Lake of the bike 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address 





: ; ALL 
HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED -° 


ra 
meersrees: 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Offices: 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


ee Co., Limited 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, 


LONDON, 
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opT TRUCK MANPOWER PLAN 
ON NATION-WIDE BASIS NOW 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The Office of De- 
fense Transportation has extended on 
, nation-wide basis the truck mainte- 
nance manpower program, which has 
heen tried out in New England. 

The program will be developed through 
local and area Automotive Maintenance 
Manpower Committees which have been 
established in many parts of the country. 

In the New England plan that has 
been working successfully since January, 
1944, the local Automotive Maintenance 
Manpower Committee investigates all 
applications for draft deferment and 
makes a report to the area AMMC chair- 
man, Who in turn refers them to the 
state AMMC. The state committee 
makes its recommendation in writing to 
the local board, sending a copy to the 
state director of Selective Service. 

Since the state committee standards 
are strict, experience has shown that 
the local boards in New England have 
in most cases been taking the recom- 
mendation of the state committee. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS’ 
GROUP DRAWS NEW BY-LAWS 

Denver, Coxro.—The board of gover- 
nors of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Association at. a recent meeting drew 
up a new set of by-laws for the organi- 
sation. The purpose of the association 
as set forth in the by-laws is: 

“The development of the baking in- 
dustry by increasing the use of commer- 
tially baked products; by education with- 
in the industry to produce high quality 
products, maintain high standards of 
sanitation and trade practices; by pro- 
moting intelligent understanding on the 
part of the public to the operating meth- 
ods and trade practices of the industry; 
by securing the co-operation of all bak- 
ers and allied trades in such activities, 
within state or federal statutes, as may 
be considered incident to trade associa- 
tion and legal under the statutes; the 
association does not contemplate any- 
thing looking toward a consolidation of 
businesses, restriction of territory or fix- 
ing of prices; and to hold high the dig- 
nity of the baking industry and its abil- 
ity to aid society.” 

Membership in the organization “shall 
be generally composed of bakers within 
the states of Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, western Kansas and western Ne- 
braska, but shall not be limited to this 
specific geographical area.” 

The board of governors elected during 
the annual convention and consisting of 
16 bakers and 8 allied tradesmen “shall 
have the control and the management of 
the affairs and funds of the association, 
but it shall have no power except by 
special vote of the association to make 
it liable for any obligation beyond the 
‘mount uf money which may be at the 
time in the treasurer’s hands and not 
needed for the discharge of . existing 
liabilities or normal obligations. It shall 
be the duty of the board of governors to 
elect a president, two vice presidents 
and secretary-treasurer, the retiring 
President and three more members of 
the executive committee from within or 
without their membership.” 

The new by-laws state further that no 
oficer, with the exception of the secre- 
tary-treasurer, “may serve more than 
two terms in the same office in any five- 
year period.” 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 
MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 
The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO » U.S.A. 
Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 
Frank Jarcer Miuuine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
ACME RYE Y .sfe 
WISCONSIN RYE I FLOUR mont ANA 
All Grades ASAP agg 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. eet 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN i‘. oi 
W. S. KIMPTON & SONS Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 
Flour Millers 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Cables: “GLUTEN,”’ Melbourne of LIVERPOOL 
ee ae ae ee $4,904, 187 
Copial Dovatee in U. an spergcagesses cere sees . pecsg ped 
or Pro olders.......... 5930, 198 
GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty., Ltd. ee ana CHUBB & SON 
FLOUR MILLERS ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 90 John Street - - New York 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA Foe eT ee Sen eaitle = Inourance Exchange ad Chicago 
CaBLE ADDRESS, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” SypnKy Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
able Address: Established Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SuPERB”’ 1894 “SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” ““WOLF’’ “KEYSTONE” 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 




























CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


wiwnwnutpee 
Successors to 


e VANCOUVER 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


= 





COTTON 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 


JUTE 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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ROBINSON wy 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















TWO LITTLE MORONS 

Two little morons each had a horse. 
They wanted to discover a way to tell 
the horses apart. So one moron cut 
off the ears of his horse. The next day 
the other little moron’s horse bumped 
into a circular saw and got his ears 
cut off. 

So the morons couldn’t tell their horses 
apart again. One moron cut the tail 
off his horse and the next day the other 
horse backed into a machine belt and 
got his tail cut off. 

So again the morons couldn’t tell them 
apart. They didn’t know what to do; 
they just had to tell the difference 
So they decided to measure the horses 
to see if there was any difference in 
size—and sure enough they found out 
that the black horse was three inches 
taller than the white horse—The Post- 
age Stamp. 

¥ ¥ 


PUNISHMENT 

Mrs. Black—These young girls!, I 
always say you have to keep them under 
strict control. 

Mrs. White—Yes, indeed; there’s my 
Jane, only 16, and many a time I have 
to send her to bed without any break- 
fast. 

¥ ¥ 


RENTED 

In a defense area in which the rent 
problem was quite acute, a prospective 
tenant was passing a river when he ob- 
served a man floundering around and 
drowning. He yelled to the man and 
asked him where he lived. 

“At 207 Cotton Avenue,” he replied. 

The questioner jumped back in his car 
and hastened to look for the landlord 
of the drowning man. 

“Sir,” he began when he approached 
him, “I just came from the river and 
observed your tenant drowning. I would 
like to rent the house in which he has 
been living.” 

“Sorry,” replied the landlord, “but I 
just rented it to the man who pushed 
him in.” 

¥ ¥ 


OH OH 
Irate Neighbor—Did you reprimand 
that youngster for mimicking me? 
Mother—Yes. I told him to stop act- 
ing like a fool. 
v ¥ 


LIKEWISE 
Smith—Well, I must be going. I’ve 
got to see Jones about 1:20. 
Brown—Ill go along with you. I’ve 
got to see him about two tens and a five. 
¥ ¥ 
ONE WAY 


Mrs, Bucks—Do you save much by 
doing your own cooking? 

Mrs. Tucks—Oh, yes. Now my hus- 
band eats only about half what he 
used to. 
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CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 
KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


—— 


t6t2-28) 








ee 
Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








Weare always ready to fill your 
coqulrpannale of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


erating Kansas City 
pmb any renner Kansas City, Mo. 











mK ¢ x iN 
GENUINE 
N.GLUTEN FLOUR, 


Guaranteed to ra in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 














LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting | 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain [ndustries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
lus Dependable Service 
* ae 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
GColorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -: COLORADO 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,”” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, 0, 3. 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRonTOPRI,’’ London 








FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND | 
Cable Address: ‘ ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





JAMES ALLEN & CO. (Belfast) Ltd. ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 









































M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN SIDNEY SMITH CRAWFORD & LAW McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
stablished 1870 vcd 
by ‘ANN ARD “OLLIN (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) FLOUR IMPORTERS | FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ST. , C S & CO. $e Mine Sams LONDON, E. C.3 50 Wellington Stress GLASGOW,C.2 | 15 waterloo St aiiasodw 
NG CO. FLOUR, GRAIN axp CEREAL PRODUCT FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND and of 31, Corn Bachange Chambers | 
6, MO cocsitilll IMPORTERS CEREAL PRODUCTS LONDON, E.C.3 | Cable Address: “Magvet," Glasgow 
e ory dings, ; . ” | 
’ Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 a 4 tein 4 bere — pe Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow | “? 
3 | 
nn | 
Cable Address: “Dorweacu,” London PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ANDREW TAYLOR & Co, | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
| ee FLOUR IMPORTERS 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. (GLASGOW) LTD. Pt ectrrhgys ny SED 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS pa ere wards 
T FLOUR IMPORTERS 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW | Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
52, Mark Lane, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
PA N ¥ LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “‘GOLDENGLO,"” Glasgow. Cables: ‘“Puruip,”” Dundee 
Exporters @ : 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON |. p, T, RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
orwarders RE ea COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS ur. 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
GRAIN, se FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF 
_— 17, Corn Exchange Chambers Cory’ Buildings Baltic Chambers . Tae. Pre BAIS, CRRRALS 
LONDON, E. C. 3 37/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 i GLASGOW a Pee te, 
i» at Commerce 9 Brunswick Street. LIVERPOOL en eee LIVERPOOL LEITH 
IMORE 2, MD. Cable Address: ‘'Coventry,”’ London 2 Hove Been Street OW Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” DUBLIN BELFAST 
_— Established 1929 by the i: 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
Cc. E. FEAST & CO. FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. FARQUHAR BROTHERS W.A Gacbierdiis Flour & Grain 
(ons. E. FEAST) IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, FLO HANT o Export Age 
a FLOUR IMPORTERS LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, a ae : | Canin netes 
NY Subscription Room FEED, ETC. 50 Wellington Strees GLASGOW,C.2 | FLOUR, FEEDING sTUFFs, 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. GRAIN, SEEDS 
EVATOR “ ” O. I. F. business much preferred. Cable address: 
S Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. | Qable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Oable Address: “GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
uri Perth, Western Australia 
oan Low Grad d Flour Specialists #2! %.:?* eget ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
OW Trades an our speci IStS Pri r e 
HEAT Millfeed M. S. Brownold Compan GOLD LEAF oy 
IN CO. -S. pany CAKE FLOUR FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


sas City, Mo. 
>.< 


cts to standard 
it of Agriculture 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Successors to D. G, Van Dusen & Oo. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 





Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange 


New York, N. Y, 








-RVICE | 


sulting 
for the 
istries. 


ORIES, Ine. 
Joseph, Mo 





our Co. 


le Service 
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r Flour 
choicest 








eats 
IOLORADO 
an 





DVS 0 ob A KS 


| FLOUR 


CEREAL—GRAIN | 

Dependable, Pre 

| Siebel arte of rechnology 
960 Monte 2 CHICAGO 


mptService 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“‘The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md, 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 


New York City and San Francisco 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


44 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
NEW YORK 





500 Fifth Avenue 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK 





3 25 Beaver Street 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


a FLOUR canes 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





eee 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSauye Sr. 





P.O. Box 646 











NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 
Se 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex, - NEW YORK 





_ | New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








L.C. SPINDLER 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 












HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn BTLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





















As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 





























“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—— 
oe 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER oer & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
PI Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR ¥YLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mus At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA One Address 
800 bbls OKLA 


ashita”’ 
Manufacturers of High Gruas 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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°INDEX OF ADVERTISERS. 





Abilene Flour Mills Co. 

Acme-Evans Co. .. 
Acme Flour Mills 
Akron Belting Co. . od 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), “La. 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co....... 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & Foundry Co.... 
Ames Harris Neville Co 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc... 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co........... 
Arnold Milling Co. . 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beckenbach, Clem L. .. 
Belan, Mathew C. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Big Jo Flour Mills 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Borden Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co... 
Brey & Sharpless . 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company 
Buhler Mill & levator Co. 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Camervn, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co 
Cannon Valley Milling Co 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 
Cargill, Ine. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Central Soya Co., Inc. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co. 
Chase Bag Company 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son .. 
Church & Dwight Co., 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Columbus Laboratories . 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co... 
Continental Grain Co. .... 
Corn Products Sales Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd 
Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Crete Mills, The ... 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Mills 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc. ee 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ... 

Day Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co. 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. oes 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc. .... 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. .......... 

Dobry Flour Mills, Ime, ........eeeeeees 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd, ............ 

Doughnut Corporation of America..... 

Dow Chemical Co. ......csccsveccsecs 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. .... 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 

Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. .. 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.. 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car. ont: 
& Lighting Co., I 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Falk Products Co, ... 
Farquhar Bros. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 
Farwell & Rhines Co............+. 
Feast, C. B., & Co.....-.e0es . 
Federal Mill, Inc. .......... 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Ferbo Co. ..eeeseees 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Ine. 


Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. ........++. 
Fisher Flouring Milla Co. .........+.e+- 
Flour Mills of America, Inc..........+++ 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc........ 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
Fort Morgan Mille ..........+++ 
Franco, Francis M. .... 

Fulton Bag & Ootton Mills. Sees 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co..... 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. .....ceeceseceeece 
General Mill Equipment Co.... 
General Mills, Inc. ............Cover 4, 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd, .......eeseeeeeees 
Globe Milling Co. ......++-eee+ 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co....... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co.......+++ 


Haaky Mfg. Co. ....ccccceseccccees 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, J. M. & GC. My ceceecscseecevess 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.......... 
Hardesty Milling Co. ..... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd. ....+.++-+- 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. ..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Henkel Flour Mills 
Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Holland Engraving Co. ......- 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd. 
Horan, Hubert J. .ssseeseeees 
Hosmer, Calvin; Stolte Co.... 
Howie, The J. K., Co... 
Hubbard Milling Co. ... 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Ingels, Bert D. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
International Milling Co. 
ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jennison, 
Jewell, 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Joseph, I, S., Co., INC.......cceeereeess 
Junction City Milling Co 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co..... 
Kansas Milling Co. ... 
Kelly-Erickson Co, 
Kelly Flour Co. . 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Ine..... 
Kimpton, W. S8., & Sons... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. .. ® 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.. 
Koerner, John E., & Co. 


La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. ..... 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
4’ McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Maney Milling Co. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd...... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc........... 
Mennel Milling Co. ..... 
Merck & Co., Inc. .... 
Merrill, Harold A. .. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .. 
Midland Flour Milling Co..........ee++. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ....seseessees 
Minot Flour Mill Co,..........0+. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ........ 
Montana Flour Mills Co.......... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.... 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. ..... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.,.. 
Morrison Milling Co. ...... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lta. 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr... 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 

New Jersey Flour Mills Co... 

Newton Milling & Elevator Co..... 
Noblesville Milling Co..........eceseees 
Norrig Grain Co. ....ccecccccessecceees 
North Dakota Mill & Blevator.......... 
Norton, Willis, Co. 2... cceeccescceccces 


Nor-Vell Sieve Co. . 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ......... 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Omega Machine Co. 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co...... 
Paniplus Company ...... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. ... 
Pearlstone, H. 8., Co. ......... 
Peek Brom, cccccscessccs 
Pfeffer Milling Co. ........... 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., IMC........ee200.5, 
Pillman & Phillips ............ 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Go. ..... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division .......+..... 
PORE, “RD: Taivo' ces hace aveicess 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. ....... 
Procter & Gamble ..... 


Q Quaker Oats Company ....... 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
Red Wing Milling Co......... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd... 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Lta.. 
Robinson Milling Co. .... 


Rodney Milling Co. : 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co. .... 
Ross Milling Co. .......... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ... 
Russell Milling Co. 


St. Cloud Milling Co..... 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
St. Regis Paper Co. ......... 
Saxony Mills Tier 
Schneider, W. H., Co......... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co....... 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Flour Mills Co. .. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills ..... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.... 
Shevelove, J. J. wcsceeees 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Spillers, Ltd. .. 
Spindler, L. G. 


Springfield Milling Corp. ... 

Staley Milling Co. 

Stanard-Tilton Division 
Milling Co.) ..... 


’ Standard Brands, Inc. ..... een ee 06 2, 3, 


Standard Milling Co. ...... 
Stannard, Collins & Co. .... 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc 
Stratton Grain Co. ...... 
Stonhard Company ...3.. 
Strisik, 8S. R., Co. ....... 
Swift & Co. .... 


sy Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

Tension Envelope Corporation 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association.. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, B. 8. 

Tidewater Grain Co.... 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc. 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. ..... 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhlmann Grain Co. ..... 

Union Steel Products Co 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Urban, George, Milling Co...... 


Valier & Spies Milling Co. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co.........- 
Victor Chemical Works ....... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Voigt Milling Co. ..ccsccseeeesesecceet 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc..Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co... 
Wamego Milling Co. ....... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .....eseeeeeeeer’ 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. . 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .... 
Weevil-Cide Co., The ......- 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain Ex- 9 

port Agency .... 

Western Canada Flour ‘Mills Co., ‘Lea. 
Western Milling Co. ..... 
Western Star Mill Co, 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co... 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ... 
Williams Bros, Co. .icssseessceverert’® 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Imc.....+++:** 
Wisconsin Milling Co. ....6seeee++"" 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ...ceeseeoreeree? 


eeereeeeeeeere 








Now- buy N-RICHMENT-A 


out of Local Stocks 


s of flour enrichment are greatly simpli- 
fied for the miller by the use of N-Richment-A 
concentrates — now available in several types to 
meet specific needs. 

He can depend’upon N-Richment-A for accu- 
racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. Formulated by men who 
know flour, N-Richment-A concentrates are pro- 
duced under the same scientific controls as Agene 
and Novadelox. 

Large inventories of concentrate do not have 
to be carried in stock at a mill, as shipments of 


N-Richment-A can be made promptly from local 
distribution points. No applications for allocation 
are required. 

The miller who wishes to take advantage of 
the vitamin and mineral values already present 
in his flour can select the type of N-Richment-A 
whose formula most effectively raises his flour 
to standard requirements. 

Technical information in regard to the use of 
the various types of N-Rich- 
ment-A will be furnished on 


request. 








--. always asking for the 





Is NOT SURPRISING that the series of recipes in Meal- 
time Magic with Enriched Bread has been so popular 
with America’s women. Continued wartime food ra- 
tioning has made women more than ordinarily 
interested in recipes and menu suggestions— particu- 
larly the series of tested recipes in Mealtime Magic. 

The latest release in the series is Bread Puddings. 
Easy-to-fix, easy-to-serve bread puddings long have 
been an American mealtime “natural.” Smartly 
served, bread puddings offer a welcome change for 
war-jaded appetites and are a great help to many a 
ration-conscious meal-planner. 

Every group of Mealtime Magic recipes stresses 
variety uses of enriched bread and the convenience of 
having a plentiful daily supply in the kitchen. Un- 


rationed enriched bread is a versatile food. Not only 


“What can you do about women these days? 


next Mealtime Magic recipe!” 


because it is a real point saver, but because it can be 
used in countless ways, either as an ingredient in the , 
preparation of the main dish or as an appetizing 
accessory. 

Chances are you have already installed your bread 
puddings posters. If you need more recipe cards, mail 
the return card which is the last one on the pad, or 
see your General Mills man. And stay on the lookout 


for the fourth release in the series—the best one yet! 


* Frankly, women are amaz- 


ing people, aren't they? 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Products Control Department 
MINNEAPOLIS - MINNESOTA 











